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There are two reasons why you should belong to the Book Find Club. The first 
is the Club’s consistent record for selecting the outstanding new books. The 
second is the Club’s special membership price of only $1.65 a book, an average 
Saving to members of more than 50 percent on their book purchases. 


The books featured or this page are representative of the selections the Book 
Find Club distributes to its members. Whether you prefer novels like THE 
NAKED AND THE DEAD by Norman Mailer and CRY, THE BELOVED 
COUNTRY by Alan Paton; or biographies such as LINCOLN’S HERN- 
DON by David Donald; or historical works like THE AGE OF JACKSON 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr.; or scientific books like FEAR, WAR AND 
THE BOMB by P. M. S. Blackett, who was recently awarded the Nobel 
Prize; or books on the American Scene such as A MASK FOR PRIVI- 
LEGE by Carey McWilliams and THE WAR LORDS OF WASHINGTON 
by Bruce Catton—Book Find Club selections are always books worth read- 
ing and worth keeping for your permanent library. 


at big Sang to You! 


ie can begin your membership in the Book Find Club now with any one of the 
distinguished selections pictured on this page. In addition, as a new member, you 
may choose a FREE enrollment book from among those listed in the coupon 
below. The publishers’ list prices of these selections range from $2.50 to $5.00, 
but members pay only the special membership price of $1.65 a book. 
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Membership is very simple. There are no 
fees or dues. You pay only for the books 
you accept end you may teke as few es 4 
@ year. Each month the Club’s literery mag- 
azine, “The Book Find News,” is mailed te 
you free. It reviews the ferthcoming selec- 
tion and conteins other articles of interest 
to beok lovers. if you wont the selection 


you merely let it come. If you do not want 
it, you return the printed form (supplied 
by us) which tells us not to send the selec- 
tion. Since it is almost certain that you 
read at least four Book Find Club selections 
during the year anyway, why not get them 
from the Club at the tremendous savings 


we are able to effect through large printings. 


The Book Find Club, 401 Broadway, New York 13 


Please enroll me as @ member of the Beok Find Club. | agree to purchase a 
minimum of 4 selections a year from the Club at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRICE OF ONLY $1.65 A BOOK (plus 24c postage and handling). | may cancel 
my membership et any time efter taking 4 selections. 


Please send as my first selection 


Also, send as my F REE enrollment book the title checked below: 
( THe sky ts rep by Giuseppe Berto 

() proup vestiny by Lion Feuchtwanger 

() THE TIMES OF MELVILLE AND WHITMAN by Van Wyck Brooks 
(0 A MASK For privicece by Carey McWilliams 

(0 THE worn wituHin edited by Mary Louise Aswell 

( critics ano crusapers by Charles A. Madison 
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O'Neill's “Lazarus Laughed" 


Ibsen's "Peer Gynt" 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
ARTHUR HOPKINS 
MARGARET WEBSTER 
EDDIE DOWLING 


MARGO JONES 

JO MIELZINER 
ROSAMOND GILDER 
AGNES DE MILLE 


will lecture in a symposium with sixteen other prominent speakers 
from the fields of Radio, Television and Journalism during the 


SUMMER SEMINAR OF THEATRE PRACTICE — 1949 


Seven practical courses in theatre craft and three major productions 
utilizing Fordham’s unique triple stage Auditorium, Arena Theatre 
and Workshop Theatre will be conducted by the Staff of the 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
ALBERT McCLEERY, Director 





ROSE BOGDANOFF 
Graduate credit granted. 


INSTITUTE OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
WRITING 


REV. ALFRED J. BARRETT, S.J.., 
Director 


e Meyer Berger 

@ Herschel Brickell 
@ Anne Fremantle 
@ Neil MacNeil 

@ David Marshall 
@ Gretta Palmer 


And 20 Others. 


Workshop courses in creative writ 
ing, short story, novel, magazine 
work, newspaper techniques, picto 
rial journalism, typography and lay 
out, taught by professional compe 
tents. Daytime classes for six weeks 
on cool, shaded Fordham campus 
inside New York City 


EDGAR KLOTEN 
Approved for Veterans 


INSTITUTE OF 
RADIO AND 
TELEVISION 


WILLIAM A. COLEMAN, Director 


e Earle McGill 

@ Worthington Miner 

e Gilbert Seldes 

@ Richard McDonagh 

e Norman Brokenshire 
e Ted Cott 

@ Judson La Haye, Jr. 


And members of the television staff 
of the American Broadcasting Co. 


As a Special Project of the Institut 
students will produce a series of hour 
long adaptations of outstanding current 
hooks, including, “Seven Storey Moun 
tain’, St. Peter, the Apostle and 
Madame de Lavaliere’’, among others 
over the tacilities of Fordham Univer 
sity s own FM station WFU\ Prac 
tical courses in production and announc 


ing are held in WFUV's three studios 


Tuition $100.00 


For details write to 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION ARTS 
Rev. Vincent dePau!l O'Beirne, $.J.. Chairman 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
Bronx 58, New York 
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THEATRE arts......... 


June 1949, vol. XXXII, number 5 THEATRE 


4 The Promise and the Achievement—by Jane Cobb 
10 At War With the Army 


11 Detective Story 


Editor 12 The Biggest Thief in Town 

CHARLES MacARTHUR 13 The Traitor 

14 The Ivy Green 

Managing Editor: 15 South Pacific 

SALLY DEUTSCH 18 Bottom! Bless Thee! Thou Art Translated'—by Maurice Valency 
Associate Editors: 26 A Traveler's Report—by Eric Bentley 

ROBERT VETAULT 37 ltalian Renaissance: 1949 

LORENZO SEMPLE, JR 40 Mesteun Swactear 

ELLEN VIOLETT 
Editorial Associate: THEATRE: USA 


RICHARD AVEDON 
22 Reprise—by Ward Morehouse 


Editorial Assistants: 49 Shakespeare 
PHYLLIS ADAMS 51 This is the Forest ef Arden—by B. iden Payne 
KATHLEEN MASON 53 Macbeth on Film—by Richard Wilson 
55 Doing What Comes Naturally—by Margo Jones 
Literary Editor: 56 Troilus and Cressida at Harvard—by Elinor Hughes 


L. MARC PARROTT, JR 


Art Director: 


ROBERT CATO PERSONALITIES 
Production Editor: 16 Christian Berard 
HELENA SLOAN 21 Theatre Arts Introduces 
31 Mildred Dunnock 
General Manager: 32 View From A Granite Tower—by Joseph James Roddy 


EDWARD HALL 


Business Manager: ENCORE 
ROBERT BURGHARDT 


38 The Gallant at the Playhouse—by Thomas Dekker 


Circulation Director: 
WALTER J. SMITH 


MUSIC 


40 In Search of a Native Muse—by Pau! Moor 


TELEVISION 


42 Setting the TV Scene—by Robert J. Wade 


FILMS 


45 Notes on Film Acting—by Hume Cronyn 


THE PLAY 


57 Anne of the Thousand Days-——-by Moxwell Anderson 


. Cover by Richard Avedon DEPARTMENTS 
6 The New Records 
Publisher: 7 The New Films 
JOHN D. Mac ARTHUR 9 The Bookshelf 
THEATRE ARTS IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY JOHN D. MACARTHUR, 48 N. KENNETH, CHICAGO 30, ILL. PRINTED IN U.S.A. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT THE POST 


OFFICE IN CHICAGO, ILL, UNDER THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1879. VOL. XXXII, NO. 5, JUNE 1949. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. COPYRIGHT 1949 BY JOHN D. MACARTHUR. COPYRIGHTED 
UNDER THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT CONVENTION. COPYRIGHT RESERVED UNDER THE PAN-AMERICAN CONVENTION. SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U. S. AND POSSESSIONS, 
CANADA, PAN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES, LATIN AMERICA, SPAIN AND PHILIPPINES, 12 ISSUES $5.00, 24 ISSUES $9.00. ALL OTHER COUNTRIES, 12 ISSUES $7.00, 24 ISSUES $13.00. 
REMIT BY MONEY ORDER OR DRAFT ON A BANK IN THE U. S. PAYABLE IN U. S. FUNDS. CURRENCY SENT AT SUBSCRIBER'S RISK. ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID FOR IN 
ADVANCE. ALLOW FIVE WEEKS FOR SUBSCRIPTION TO BEGIN OR FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS. FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS SEND OLD ADDRESS WITH THE NEW, INCLUDING 
POSTAL ZONE NUMBER IF ANY. THE EDITORS REGRET THAT THEY CANNOT ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY FOR UNSOUCITED MANUSCRIPTS. EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
130 WEST S6TH ST, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. SUBSCRIPTION AND CIRCULATION OFFICES, 4800 N. KENNETH, CHICAGO 30. ILLINOIS. 
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“PLAUTUS ON THE BOULEVARDS .. . JOHN 
BUNYAN GOOSED BY RABELAIS INTO A LARGE 
LAUGH . . . A GREAT PLAY”’ 


Gilbert W. Gabriel, Theatre Arts 
ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. presents 


JEAN GIRAUDOUX’S 
Comedy 


Adopted by MAURICE VALENCY 
with 


MARTITA = SOHN ESTELLE VLADIMIR 
HUNT CARRADINE WINWOOD SOKOLOFF 


BELASCO Theatre, 44th Street East of Broadway 
Evenings 8:40. Matinees Weds. & Sat. 2:40. 








The Playwrights’ Company, 


MAXWELL ANDERSON + ELMER RICE 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD + KURT WEILL 


REX | JOWCE 
HARRISON REDMAN 
Anne of the 
Thousand Days” 


by MAXWELL ANDERSON 
Directed by H. C. POTTER 
with Percy Waram * John Williams 
SHUBERT Theatre + 44th St. W. of B’way 
Evgs. 8:40, Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 








Hl; A ploy by THOMAS HEGGEN & JOSHUA LOGAN 
(Based on the novel by Thomas Heggen) 


win DAVID WAYNE 
ROSERT KEITH » WILLIAM HARRIGAN 


. Directed by Jeshua Logen 
Settings by Je Mielziner 


F ALVIN Thea., W. 52nd St. Eves. 8:30, Mots. Wed. & Sot. 
NATIONAL COMPANY 
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Two kinds of people 
should see 
Life With Mother— 


those who saw 
Life With Father, 
and those who didn’t. 











The Promise and 
The Achievement 


BY JANE COBB 


® At the New Theatre in February, 
ihe Oliviers’ Old Vic Theatre Com- 
pany enjoyed a rapturous welcome- 
| home from its triumphant tour of the 
Antipodes. Most of the critics’ praise 
| was given to Laurence Olivier for his 
‘direction of the repertory’s four plays, 
|The School For Scandal,” “Richard 
| the Third,” “Antigone,” and Chekov’s 
‘one-act farce “The Proposal”; and 
when he appeared once more as 


Richard of Gloucester the hosannas | 


must have sounded across the Atlantic. 

This spring when Paul Scofield, 
whose work at the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre in Stratford has 
caused so much discussion during the 
past two years, played his first star 
part in London as Ale xande +r the Great 
in Terence Rattigan’s ‘“Adventure 
|Story,” playgoers might have com- 
pared this gifted young man with 
Laurence Olivier, the great, classic, 





|romantic actor, 


the son of 
‘married to a Parker, an attractive 





in whose footsteps 

he seems to be following. 
Twenty-six-year-old Paul Scofield is 

schoolmaster. He is 


young actress also in “‘Adventure 
Story,” and they have a three -year- 
old boy. Scofield is the luc ky possessor 
of an ageless, poetically beautiful face 
and effervescent virility, but his tallish 
bony body looks as if he could do 
with a course of calisthenics. 

He has been stage struck since, at 
thirteen, he played Juliet in a high 





school production of “Romeo and 
| Juliet.” He studied acting at the Croy- 
* on Re -pertory Theatre and the Lon- 
Jon Mask Theatre. During 1944 and 
1945 he worked at the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre. The experience he 
gained from the impressive list of 
parts he played there, including such 
diverse plums as Young Marlow in 
“She Stoops to Conquer” and John 
Tanner in ‘Man and Superman,” en- 
hanced his natural fluency and assur- 
| ance and formed a foundation for his 
three constructive years at Stratford. 
During his first season with the 
Shakespeare Festival Company, in 
1946, Scofield’s parts included Henry 
V and Lucio in “Measure for Meas- 
ure.”” After the good reviews, word 
of him began to seep to London. 
Interest increased the following 
season when he played Mercutio and 
| Pericles, Mephistopheles in Marlowe’s 





PULITZER PRIZE 


ond CRITICS’ aw 


IRENE M. SELZNICK presents 


A STREETOAR 
Mamed DESIRE 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 


NEW YORK - BARRYMORE THEATRE 


JESSICA TANDY 
Marlon Brando * Kim Hunter + Karl Malden 


NATIONAL COMPANY—ON TOUR 


UTA ANTHONY 
HAGEN* QUINN 
Russell Hardie « Mary Welch 





death 


ota 


alesmnan 


‘Epic Drama."’ 
—ATKINSON, Times 


‘A GREAT play 
of our day.”’ 
~ BARNES, Herald Tribune 


Moro1co Theatre, W. 45th St. 





DIALECTON 


The NEW Audio-Visual 
Method of Learning Dialects 

















The DIALECTON Album contains eight 
recorded European-American dialects plus 
the DIALECTON INSTRUCTION HAND- 
BOOK The dialects include French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Greek, Rus- 
sian and Yiddish 


The DIALECTON METHOD has been ap- 
proved by authorities of Stage, Screen, Ra- 
dio, and Education. Actors, students, direc- 
tors, writers, teachers find the DIALECTON 
METHOD the simplest and most convenient 
way of studying dialects 
PRICE $15 PREPAID (Plus 10% Fed. Tax) 


DIALECTON 
250 W. 49th St. New York 19, N. ¥. 





Ill * 
Guy Palmerton Productions 


Two of the most successful Summer 
Theatres in operation 


Playhouse, Worcester, Mass. 
Lake Whalom Playhouse, Fitchburg, Mass. 


16th Annual Drama Festival 


© A few students accepted. 
@ Practical training with completely self- 
sustaining commercial organizatien. 
Guest Stars have included: Ethel Sereyenere, Ruth 
Chatterton, Gloria Swanson, Edward Everett Her- 
ton, Tom Drake, Larry Parks, Zasu Pitts, Arthur 
Treacher, Joan Caulfield, John Payne, Guy Madi- 
son, Kay Francis, Sylvia Sidney and others. 
28 Legitimate productions including 
Musical Comedy 
for information write 
GUY PALMERTON 
871 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
G./. Bill of Rights approved 
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YOU can work in a 
MID-MANHATTAN THEATRE 


(Air-conditioned, intimate.) 





YOU can share in bravos like these: 
"Congrats on your fine production 
of ‘him’ . . . New York needs a 
group like yours.” 


—ERIC BENTLEY 
"Inspiring." —HAROLD CLURMAN 


"| have enjoyed enormously the 
Interplayers work in the past, and 
so | look forward to it in the 


future.” —BURGESS MEREDITH 


YOU can be part of a “professional 
troupe maintaining their superior 


performance level.” —VARIETY 


YOU can develop with “one of the more 
vigorous off-B'way groups.” 


—THEATRE ARTS 


YOU can be one of 9 apprentices with 
our group this summer. Season 
begins June 27. Free ticket to 
Broadway hit each week. 

WRITE TO THE INTERPLAYERS, INC. 

121 Madison Ave., New York 16, 

N. Y. for details of our program 

and nominal fee. 


* group member of ANTA - 





a non-profit corporation 


HEDGEROW 


Theatre School 


Apply now for member- 
ship in class to start 
September 


JASPER DEETER 
Director 


write: 203 Fuller Bidg. 
10 S. 18th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


RADIO 
SPEECH 
THEATRE 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading to 
A.B. and A.M. degrees. Script writing, pro- 
duction, pantomime, public speaking, and asso- 
clated theatre and radio arts. 





Students play before metropolitan audiences in 
well-equipped theatre and broadcast from net- 
work stations. Placement assistance. 


Write for literature 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


ADMISSIONS SECRETARY 
128 Beacen Street Beston 16, Mass. 
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“Doctor Faustus,"? and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, the latter with particular 
distinction. 

There were four leading men for 
\last year’s record-breaking season at 
Stratford: Godfrey Tearle, who ap- 
peared only as Othello; Anthony 
Quale, who this year becomes director 
‘of the Memorial Theatre; Robert Help- 
|mann, Britain’s leading ballet dancer 
and an actor in his own right; and 
| Paul Scofield. 
| Helpmann and Scofield shared the 
part of Hamlet, playing it alternately. 
‘This innovation caused quite a stir; 
most of the first-string dramatic 
| critics visited the play at consecutive 
performances and agreed that Help- 
mann’s Hamlet was a creature of 
neurotic reason, Scofield’s one of ele- | 
mental fire. 

_ Watching Scofield act is like watch- 
‘ing a child throw himself into a game 
of make-believe when he thinks the 
grown-ups aren’t looking. It is the | 
He has bad 
faults, but they seem paradoxically 
fortunate; without them, ease of 
accomplishment might prevent com- 
plete development of his gift. He has 
an idiosyncrasy in his speech, which, 
combined with a machine-gun delivery 
of lines, seems a tiny impediment. 
His debunkers (a badge of his quality 
is that they are a belligerent little 
band) seize on this blemish and brand 
it as a “‘trick.*? They are attacking 
with the wrong word: Scofield’s work 
is always honest. When he has to use 
his voice to the fullest extent it has 
a scratchy adolescent pitch. His walk, 
his stance and the way his arms 
hang appear gawky and vaguely 
uncoordinated. 





essence of evocation. 


Rattigan’s play, written in an er- 
ratic mixture of pseudo-rhetoric and 
colloquialisms that are sometimes 
Teddibly British slang, sets out to 
prove that power corrupts and des- 
potism is always a Bad Thing. But 
he underlines the point that Alexan- 
der was more or less forced to be-| 
come a dictator because of the perse- 
cution he and his mother suffered at 
the hands of his father, Philip of 
Macedon. This persecution included 
making fun of Alexander and taunt- | 
ing him with the word effeminate, and 
summarily divorcing his mother when 
Philip wanted to marry a younger | 
lady. It gave Alexander a father-hate/ | 
mother-worship fixation, and Ratti- 
gan’s premise is that he decided to 
conquer the world mainly to “show”: | 
his father—who has died before the 


| (continued on page 94) 


lHE BES] 
(Hi ¢ la 
PLAYS 


Ten of the year’s one-act plays 
(complete) from stage and ra- 
dio, plus comments, lists of 
sources for one-act plays, tele- 
vision commentaries, biogra- 
phies, bibliographical data, etc. 


Including Plays by 


Lucien Gérard *« Theodore 
Apstein « Joseph Shore and 
Scott Graham Williamson 
« Ernest Kinoy « Elizabeth 
Wilson Hughes ¢ Ward Cos- 
tello « Barbara Packer « Ar- 
nold Perl « Stanley Richards 
e Frederick A. Woodress 


At all bookstores ¢ $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


432 Fourth Ave. New York 16 


PLAYS FOR STOCK 


JOHN LOVES MARY—BELVEDERE 
DON'T GO AWAY MAD—DEAR RUTH 
DRUID CIRCLE—I REMEMBER MAMA 
DECENT BIRTH, HAPPY FUNERAL 
SHOP AT SLY CORNER—CLAUDIA 

JOY TO THE WORLD—CRAIG'S WIFE 
PORTRAIT IN BLACK—PAPA IS ALL 
ANGEL STREET—THREE'S A FAMILY 
FOR LOVE OR MONEY 

VOICE OF THE TURTLE 

MAKE WAY FOR LUCIA 

STATE OF THE UNION 

LIFE WITH FATHER—I LIKE IT HERE 
YOUNG MAN'S FANCY—MALE ANIMAL 
MY SISTER EILEEN—YOU TOUCHED ME 
OH, MR. MEADOWBROOK 

YEARS AGO—PARLOR STORY 

THE FATAL WEAKNESS 

THE SHOW OFF—LITTLE FOXES 
LOVERS AND FRIENDS 

THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 

CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 

YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 

MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 

GUEST IN THE HOUSE 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 

THE OLD MAID—MADE IN HEAVEN 
SEPARATE ROOMS—OUTWARD BOUND 
TWO MRS. CARROLLS 

THE HALLAMS—GLASS MENAGERIE 


When Available 
BORN YESTERDAY 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
The House of Plays 


25 W. 45th St.. New York 19 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 


| (beso oe 















te RANDALL 


TYG 
A School 
And A Theatre 


This past season, The Randall 
Playhouse opened its own Studio 
Theatre with the successful East- 
ern premiere of Kjeld Abell’s 
“Anna Sophie Hedvig” (see photo) 
. » + presented a subscription sea- 
son of plays in Hartford’s Avery 
Theatre; an Art & Music Festival; 
and the timely “On-stage U.S.A.” 
series. Integrated 
with this activity 
is the threefold plan 
of the school: 1) 
Education through 
the Arts, 2) Coor- 
dinated Training in 
Theatre, Radio & 
Television, 3) Pro- 
fessional Appren- 
tice Program. Fall 
Term starts in Sep- 
tember. Address 
inquiries to Randal! 
Playhouse, 174 Ann 
St., Hartford 3, 
Connecticut. 







































































































































“A wonderful concep- 
tion of what a theatre 
schoo! should be’. 


MARY HUNTER 
Noted Broadway Director 










































SAN JOSE 
STATE 


_% COLLEGE 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


July 5———-August 12 


SPRING AGAIN CANDLELIGHT 
CANDIDA ROYAL FAMILY 
YEARS AGO 


For information write: Hugh W. Gillis, Head, 
Department of Speech and Drama, San Jose 
State College, San Jose 14, California. 


PTTTITITITI ie 


| MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of the Schoo! 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistont Heod ’ 
ACTING, DIRECTING, RADIO, DESIGN 


Acting Compeny for Advenced Students 
B.F.A. ond MFA. Degrees 
For informetion: LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. TA.Geodmen Memorial Theetre, Chicege 3 
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e When “The Rape of Lucretia” was 

produced this past winter in New 

York, Ronald Duncan’s libretto im- 

peded Benjamin Britten’s music to a 

sad degree. In RCA-Victor’s new re- 

‘lease of most of the opera’s music 

the lofty British diction of the singers, 

abetted by the dismaying refinement 

of their dialogue, prevents the appre- | 
hension of more than an occasional | 
'phrase or so, leaving the music to | 
stand as absolute. For those listeners | 
who are content to receive only Mr. | 
| Britten’s sometimes acrid, sometimes 

succulent music, this circumstance 
will please; anyone interested in 

knowing what’s going on can get the 

entire libretto through Boosey and 

Hawkes or any music store. 

Admirers of “Peter Grimes” will 
not find a similar opera in ““The Rape 
of Lucretia.” ‘‘Grimes”’ was really 
grand opera, full-scale; “Lucretia” is 
almost a chamber work. The brilliant 
use of the chorus in the earlier work 
has not been continued in “Lucre- 
tia,” which uses male and female Cho- 
ruses of one solo voice each. “‘Peter 
Grimes”’ was exciting; ““The Rape of 
Lucretia,” by virtue of a queer, alle- 
gorical, pseudo-religious gimmick in 
Mr. Duncan’s libretto, is apparently | || 
intended as comforting and uplifting. 
In listening to this new work my per- 
sonal advice is to make as favorable 
as possible a division of your atten- 
tion towards the music. Mr. Britten’s 
imagination and taste give the score 
genuine life and pace throughout. 
There are two quite compelling scenes: 
Tarquinius’ ride to Rome, and the 
Male Chorus’ whispered Sprechstimme 
(accompanied only by percussion) as 
he describes Tarquinius’ stealthy ap- 
proach to the sleeping Lucretia; there 
is also some ebulliently lyrical writ- | 
ing for Lucretia and her two maid- 
servants. The orchestration, inciden- 
tally, calls for only twelve men, but 
they must play like demons; in the 
recording the effect is stunning. 

Few composers would make upon 
singers such demands as does Mr. Brit- 

(continued on page 98) 


THEATRE 


Successful Graduates Everywhere! 
Stage © Screen © Radio © Televisica 
Approved for Veterans 
NOW IN PRODUCTION 
“OUTWARD BOUND" 


May 15th and 29th 
"GEORGE and MARGARET" 
June 24th 
1511 GOUGH STREET PROSPECT 6-4040 
SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 


Literature on Request 





SCHUSTER-MARTIN 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


Second oldest institution of its kind in the 
United States. 


FORTY-NINTH YEAR 
ee ee @ 
Professional training for 


THEATRE AND RADIO 


Schuster-Martin is noted for the sound technical 
and artistic training it gives its students. All 
classes are limited to insure individual attention, 


Summer and Fall Terms 


For catalog address: Secretary, Little Playhouse, 
Kemper Lane, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 





WELLESLEY 
SUMMER THEATRE 
& SCHOOL 


Integrated Professional Theatre 
and School: Co-educational 


OPERATED BY WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
@ Courses in Acting, Directing, Scene 


& Costume Design, Production, Tele- 
vision & Radio, Advanced Directing. 


@ Professional performances on Stage, 
Television and Radio 
Address inquiries to 


Eldon Winkler, Exec. Dir. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


| 





CAPE COD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 


Summer Session @ July and August 
For Boys and Girls 14-20 


Eight 


seashore 


weeks of happy 


living combined 
with sound 
Speech 
niques 
Sta 


training in 
Acting Tech- 
Music Danre, 
Design Play 
Production, under expert 
staff. Public performances. ~~ 


Send for illustrated folder. 


Director, MARGARET WHITE CAMPBELL 
73 Charles Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


and 
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The ALVIENE  ax.1:s. 
THEATRE ARTS 


SUMMER COURSES 


Acting—Musical Comedy—Singiag— 
Dencing—Directing—Stage Craft 
ANNEX for Teen-ages 


TIVOLI PLAYHOUSE 


40 miles out, L. I. 

Will accept a few talented 
Apprentices—nominal fee—also Techni- 
cians for practical experience. 


ENROLL NOW—Apply Sec'y Montaire 
1780 Broadway, New York City 19 


PRACTICAL THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


-_ 


Learn to act the practical way by ap- 
pearing with your own touring company, 
building your own scenery, stagemanag- 
ing your own shows under professional 
guidance. Individual coaching stressed. 
Make application now for Fall casting 
Sept. 12th. G.I. Apprv. Write for full 
particulars to Mr. Kay, 1821 Pine St., 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SESSION of 


THEATRE ARTS (2nd year) 
8 Weeks: June 27 to August 20 


Productions in air-conditioned theatre. 
Guest stars from the professional theatre. 
Courses in all phases of production. 
Allied courses in Speech and Radio. 
Student Assistantships Available 
For Further Information Write: 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
Minor Hall, University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 





TUFTS ARENA THEATER 


Tufts College Summer School 
July 5th to August 20th 
AN ACTORS’ THEATER 


Five plays, five performances each. 
Arena stage, metropolitan Boston audi- 
ences. 
Exacting individual and ensemble reheer- 
sals for each production. 
All roles played by School Company. 
No technical production responsibilities. 
9 credits toward A.B. or A.M. degrees. 
Limited to 15 men, 10 women. 
For information write: 


Secretary, Tufts Arena Theater 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 
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the new films 


e Among our recollections of years in 
the magazine business is a sweet- 
young-thing movie critic who consist- 
“the indu- 
bitable team of Astaire and Rogers.” 
When asked, as often she was, if in- 
wasn't the word, her little 
chin tightened and she fiercely main- 


ently referred in print to 


imitable 


tained that her word was right. 


Now, after the passage of some | 


ye ars, 


Broadway 
us were right all along 


gether again; 
the song-and-dance girl in 
leys of Broadway,” 


r¢ les. 


this slight controversy can be 
settled in a way to satisfy both sides, 
for the inimitable team is indubitably 
back. In MGM’s “The Barkleys of 
” they also show that all of | 
neither ever 
appears at his best without the other. 
It is a hard decision to make, but it 
is nicest to see Miss Rogers back-to- 
for like Dinah Barkley, 
**The Bark- 
she deserted her 
dancing career for straight dramatic 
Back on her light feet Miss | 


Rogers appears to be delighted, even 














to the extent of dropping the deadpan | 


expression that characterized her non- | 
musical efforts. Perhaps because of 
that, she has never looked younger or 
lovelier than she does in this Techni- 


color film, and at the 
comic gifts are more 
they used to be. 


Fred Astaire, of course, is still the 
|most ingratiating performer on stage 


or screen, still doing his dances 
ably “Shoes With Wi ings On” 


only he can do them. 


same time her 
apparent than 


not- 
— as 
Oscar Levant. 


and Billie Burke help out with the 
comedy and Jacques Francois, amus- 
ing as a French Noel Coward, may or 


may not be caricaturing a type. 
only ‘disappointing part of * 


leys”’ is, we regret to say, 


The 
"The Bark- 
the book. 


Done by two people who are capable 


of much better, 


Betty Comden and 


Adolph Green, it abounds in such 


lines as 


like a Model T,” 


“I’m sneezing and coughing 
and totally lacks the 


sprightliness of some other Astaire- 


Rogers plots. 


e Astaire and Rogers are an Ameri- 
can institution after quite a few pic- 


tures and quite a few years, but an| 
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PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIO 


Your VOICE, BODY, MIND 
For CREATIVE ACTING 


1. Only Studio limiting groups to five (5) Mem- 
bers in absorbing privacy of our own building. 

. Combined with private work and stage expe- 
rience exclusively coached by Bown Adams 
and Virginia Daly. 

. Resonant speaking voice projecting release 
of emotions our specialty. 

. Vital physical and mental health unfolded for 
professional careers. 

. Goetty Stage Productions in our Little The- 

atre. 
SPECIAL SUMMER STOCK COURSE 


%& Write for 50 pictures of studio activities 


306 W. Sist St., N. Y. 24, N. Y. Tr 7-4241 


“Designed for Quality and the Individual” 





raymond hodges 


aisw franklin st. 
richmond 20, Virginia 





SUMMER ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


“ST. MICHAEL'S IN VERMONT™ 
WINOOSKI PARK 
JUNE 26 AUG. 5 


Integrated Theatre & Drama School 
CO-ED 


DESIGN @ ACTING @ CRITICISM @ RADIO 
8 Professional, 3 Apprentice Plays 


OTHER COURSES TOWARDS COLLEGE DEGREES 





x KENLEY PLAYERS cone x 


a Waenks Lakewood Park, Gl” 
Penna. 


Limited Number of Apprentices 
No Classes—Learn by Active 
Participation 


—Star System Exclusively— 


Last season's stars: Ruth Chat- 
terton, Kay Francis, Guy Madi- 
son, Larry Parks, Sylvia Sidney, 
Signe Hasso and others. 


Write: Leslie Cutler 
28 West om St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


Please do not phone 

















































Stage * Screen * Radio « Television 
FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 














Personally prepares you for a professional 
career in a course of nine months. 

Through this intensive training the students 
who qualify are given the opportunity of ap- 
in theatre productions attended by 
Private instruction by appoint- 

















pearing 
talent scouts. 
ment 
Join May-June Class Now or Register for 
Summer Course Sterting July 7 


Professional Coaching 
Voice instruction for Public Speakers, Lecturers, Etc. 


Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine 
Hepburn, Jane Wyatt, Ann Sothern, Jean Arthur, 
Fay Bainter, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Douglass 
Montgomery, Tonio Selwart, Alan Curtis and many 
other celebrities. No better illustration of Miss Rob- 
inson-Duff’s ability to aid the development of out- 
standing talent could be offered than the brilliant 
careers of these famous stars. 


235 E. 62nd St., Dept. T, New York 2!, RHine 4-7900 































































































East Jordan, Michigan 
Northern Michigan's Summer Theatre 




















Accepting a limited number of 
Apprentices for the Summer Season 











Classes in 














® Acting © Voice and Speech 
@ Dance Movement @ Lighting 
@ Stagecraft © Makeup 




























For information write: 


CENTER STAGE ‘49 
13 Cornelia St., New York 14, N. Y. 



































The MANHATTAN STOCK COMPANY 


“Traditional Stock Experience” 

















Annual Summer Season 


Milford Theatre, Milford, Pa. 
Haubert Theatre, Newfoundland, Pa. 


John McCabe—Peggy McCabe— 
Edward Waglin 


OPENINGS AVAILABLE 
FOR APPRENTICES 


Write: REGISTRAR 
The Milford Theatre 
Milford, Pa. 










































































BOOTHBAY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Boothbay, Maine 
Theatre of the Region 
I3th season ¢ II weeks 
































Will accept several select appren- 
tices this year. Tuition includes 
board and room with resident 
company. Apprentices will play. 




























Write for appointment: 
SHERWOOD KEITH 


217 Third Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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equally indubitable person is becom- | 
| ing no less an institution after a single | 
|picture and one year. We refer to 
Lynn Belvedere ‘played with unshat- 
terable poise by Clifton Webb, who 
made his first appearance in “Sitting 
Pretty,”’ a picture disappointing only 
‘because the camera so frequently 
_wandered to other characters. 
| Happily the success of Mr. Belve- 
dere, as he is called by everyone but 
himself, made any further misdirec- 
tion of story line impossible, and in 
“Mr. Belvedere Goes to College” the 
great man is hampered—like all great 
comedians and comic characters, and | 
Mr. B is both—by only the faintest 
plot. This time the most prodigious 
of all geniuses is a college freshman, 
an incongruity resulting from the 
number of libel suits following his 
“Sitting Pretty” novel. Now, to sur- | 
vive, Mr. Belvedere must collect a lit- | 
erary prize for which a college degree | 
is a requisite, and he sets out to do 
four years study in less than one. No 
| one familiar with Mr. Belvedere can 
doubt that he will succeed in this, but 
college authorities do, thus providing 
the necessary suspense. Between scho- 
lastic triumphs Mr. Belvedere wears 
a freshman beanie, brings his impec- | 
cable order to a chaotic sorority 





drops hints about his astoundingly 
| varied past. Though the stunning sur- 
prise of first encountering Mr. B is 
missing, this is an even funnier pic- 
ture than “Sitting Pretty.”’ Again we 
remind you that Clifton Webb plays 
Mr. Belvedere. 


It can’t be said often enough. 





¢ The American national game, han- 
dled atrociously in Babe Ruth’s 
story and only passably in Lou Geh- 
rig’s, at last finds a film worthy of it 
in “The Stratton Story,” in which 
James Stewart plays Monty Stratton, 
the pitcher who early in a phenomenal | 
career lost a leg in a hunting accident. 
| Indeed, it is hardly fair to class this 
as a baseball picture, for the empha- 
sis is on the human saga of a man 
who gets a tragic break in life but 
doesn’t let it get him down. Baseball 
scenes are incidental to this theme, | 
and there is no reason for anyone 
who avoids ball parks to stay away 
from this. “The Stratton Story” is not 
so much a baseball picture as a good 
picture. 

| High honors here go to all con- 
cerned 


to James Stewart, who per- 
forms in the straightforward manner 
of his early film roles; to June Ally- 


(continued on page 97) | 


house, pole-vaults, plays boogie, and | a 





ETERBOROUGH 
LAYERS Founded 192 


Professional Summer 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


JUNE 28th — SEPT. 4th, 


Sponsors 
SINcLarR Lewts 
Papraic Cotvuy 
Ruts Sr. Denis Barrett H. CLaar 
Leir Erickson MARGARET ANGLty 
LAWRENCE TIBBettT 


For information address: 


EDITH BOND STEARNS 
5 West 8th Street, New York City 


SCHOOL OF MODERN MUSIC 
MUSICAL THEATRE: full-time 3- 


year diploma course combining train- 


Ina CLArIRe 
Cart CARMER 













ing for stage with thorough musical 
for Musical 
Comedy, Operetta, Television, Mo- 


background. Prepares 


tion Pictures. Original musicals pro- 
duced in Boston Theatres. Co-ed, 


Individual Guidance. Limited 
to 100 musical High School 
Graduates. Summer Session 
July 6-Aug. 31. Veteran-ap- 
proved 16th year begins 
Sept. 15 


Write Musical Theatre Director for Catalog 
284 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 















THEATRE xme SEA 


Matunuck, Rhode Island 


Broadway Plays °® Musicals 
Professional Company 
Visiting Stars 
STUDENT GROUP 
Under Professional Direction 


Public Student Productions 
Appearances with Company 


@ Private Beach 


ARCHIE THOMPSON - AL JONES 
120 West 44th St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


Recreational Facilities 


mw Dixfield 
_ by Se 


Dixfield, Maine 
Offers a limited number of Apprentices 
opportunity to study under Professional 
Instructors and appear with the Equity 
Company in a 10 week season. 
Courses offered in: ' 


Acting 
Body Movement 
Makeup 
Stagecraft 
Voice & Speech 


For Information and Interview: 


EDWIN CHILD, Producer 
126 West 64 St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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pookshelf 


SIxTEEN SELF-SKETCHES. By Bernard 
Shaw. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 
Although it would hardly do to put 
too high an estimate on the miscel- 
laneous matter of a book that includes 
sketches written years earlier, the 
present volume is, like everything else 
by Shaw, delightful reading. Shaw, 
who has resisted the temptation of 
writing an autobiography, claims that 
he is not at all interesting biographi- 
cally, but this is one of the few state- 
ments he has ever made that should 
not be taken seriously; Hesketh Pear- 
son effectively disproved it with his 
excellent biography. When Shaw 
writes that “all my happenings have 
taken the form of books and plays” 
and that “the rest is only breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, sleeping, wakening, and 
washing,” he excludes some of the evi- 
dence of his sentience upon which he 
himself places the most stress in this 
and other volumes. I refer to Shaw 
“the committee man” and the agita- 
tor, as well as the friend and associate 
of many of England’s public figures. 
However, he does us a service in con- 
tradicting the legend that his work 
has been impersonal when he says 
that “if a man is a deep writer all his 
works are confessions”; and without 
going out of his way to do so, he 
makes it plain that many of his char- 
acters in the plays had living models 
—which supports those of us who 
never accepted the canard that his 
people were nothing but cartoons or 
mouthpieces. If, moreover, he reveals 
nothing particularly new or startling 
about himself except for chapters on 
his early days as a clerk in Dublin and 
on how he became a public speaker, 
he nevertheless rounds out our knowl- 
edge of his family, and in doing so 
substantiates our belief in his ability 
to draw people. His father comes viv- 
idly to life in Shaw’s reminiscences, 
his mother is sketched deftly, and his 
sister Lucy is the subject of some ex- 
tremely good pages. In painting por- 
traits on stage and off, Shaw is a 
classicist employing line rather than 
color, and using broad strokes. It is 
this that has deluded people into hold- 
ing that he couldn’t create character. 
His impatience with everyday detail 


THEATRE ApT 


mustalso have made the drama a more 
congenial medium than the novel. 
Nonetheless, the comments on him- 
self are the most worthwhile feature 
of the book. He aptly denotes one of 
the qualities of his comic talent as a 
penchant for anticlimax, claiming it 
as an inheritance from his father; and 
he stresses the importance of music in 
his life, although without elaborating 
the point nearly as well as did Ed- 
mund Wilson in “The Triple Think- 
ers.” And whatever Shaw’s early 
critics may have thought, he is more 
accurate than they when he rejects 
the notion that he was frivolous. “I 


was always, fortunately for me,” he | 


writes, “a failure as a trifler. All my 
attempts at Art for Art’s Sake broke 
down. It was like hammering nails 
into sheets of notepaper.” We may 
wonder, indeed, whether he would 
have been as amusing as he proved 
to be if he had been less serious than 
he claims to have been. At the age of 
91 he was still affirming that Marx, in 
making him a Socialist, “saved me 
from becoming a literary man.” If 
posterity is unlikely to judge him by 
the validity of his Socialist viewpoint, 
it would probably never have had a 
reason for judging him as an artist if 
he had been content to be one. His 
insistence on antipathy to aestheticism 
may be one of the most successful of 
his many fictions, but it is also a vital 
part of the reality of his work. Belief 
in the primacy of social thought and 
action was a necessary incentive to 
his writing, and there is no getting 


around the fact that he is the play- | 


wright who not only did the most to 
create comedy of ideas after Aris- 
tophanes, but made the cake of mod- 
ern comedy rise by mixing the yeast 
of economics into the batter. Shaw is 
a better critic of his work than the 
critics who are inclined to dismiss his 
social outlook as immaterial to his 
genius. In a later chapter he adds an- 
other reminder to criticism by flatly 
asserting that he has been neither a 
rationalist nor a materialist (this in 
spite of his Socialism) but a “Crea- 
tive Evolutionist” or a Bergsonian 
Vitalist. Anyone who will read pages 


(continued on page 99) 





















































The 


CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J. 
25TH ANNIVERSARY SEASON 
Opens June 27 10 Weeks 







eee 
Distinguished Guest Stars 

Latest Broadway Plays 
eee 


For Apprentices—Classes, Your Own Produc- 
tions, Appeerances with Equity Company, rec- 
reation at a famous beach resort. 


S. BERYL LUSH T. C. UPHAM 
Producer Manager 


| The Wagabond Players, Inc. 


LAKE SUMMIT 
PLAYHOUSE 


FIFTH SEASON 


TUXEDO (Near 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Minimum 10 Weeks—Opens June 28 
Post Season Tour—Weekly Radio Plays 
Limited Number Apprentices 


Robroy Farquhar, Producer 


Princeton Drama Festival 


McCorter Theatre, Princeton, New Jersey 


Will Accept Ten Apprentices 
for Actual Participation 
with the Professional Company 


SUMMER SEASONS OF 1948-49 


Brian Aherne William Paul Muni 
Robert Alda Eythe Larry Parks 
Jean Pierre Kay Francis John Payne 

Aument Signe Hasso Zasu Pitts 
Lucille Ball Miriam Luise Rainer 
Hopkins Cesar Romero 
Sylvia Sidney 
Gloria 


Turhan Bey 
Joan Edward E. 


Caulfield 
tika Chase 
Dane Clark 
Alfred Drake 


Horton 
Marsha Hunt Swanson 
Bert Lahr Nancy 
Guy Madison Walker 

New York Office: 
HOTEL SCHUYLER, Suite 207 


57 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED 
FOR POSITION OF 


> TECHNICIAN 


Department of Drama of 
an Accredited College 


must be qualified to teach tech- 
nical subjects and lighting; also 
to fulfill duties of technician. 


State qualifications and salary expected. 
Write Bex 7645, 
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THE NEW;PLAYS 


Act Ill: 1st/Sergeant Johnson takes a swing at insubordinate, blackmailing Private Edwards. 


March 8, 1949 
BOOTH THEATRE 


“AT WAR WITH 
THE ARMY” 


Staged by Ezra Stone 
Setting by Donald Oenslager 


a farce-comedy 
by 

JAMES B. 
ALLARDICE 


@ The plot of James Allardice’s farce is inconsequential, its message nil—the 


result is excellent slapstick fun, as harmless as it is ingratiating. The objectives of 
the war in the title (more lunatic purgatory than hell) are rigidly determined 
by its Kentucky training-camp setting: some fight to go overseas, some to sta) 


home, but everyone is in ceaseless conflict with a perverse coke machine, red 


tape. sergeants, all officers, all local gals. Since the only warlike sounds come 


ORIGINAL CAST 


from the slamming of Donald Oen- 
slager's door, weapons are confined 
to gags at twenty paces; most of 
them are accurately aimed by a rela- 
tively unknown but wonderfully ac- 
complished cast of farceurs. Nobody 
should object that characters are 
ruthlessly typed, for any ex-G.1. will 
recall that training-camp sergeants 
really did bellow, hillbilly recruits 
really did wander in perpetual daze. 
“At War With the Army” is a pleas- 
ant reminder that the waiting war 
was not always composed exclusively 
of boredom, and we can now, hap- 


pily, look back and laugh. 
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NEW PLAYS 


Act Ill: Detective Mcleod, mortally wounded by a desperate gunman, admits the error of his way of life. 


March 23, 1949 
HUDSON THEATRE 


@ Set in an astonishingly realistic New York detective squad room, Sidney 
Kingsley’s melodrama of ideas describes how Detective McLeod discovers that 
he has lived by untenable standards, that his obsessive persecution of an im- 


agined criminal type is evil and dehumanizing. He pays for that discovery with 
7 DETECTIVE wife and life. If theme and action run parallel without intersecting, the action 
is at least gripping in its own right. 
98 ORIGINAL PRINCIPALS Into the squad room of a mythical 
STORY —_ , ey ee 21st Precinct stream the unfortunate 
hoplift wr ran and the depraved, the pathetic and 
Ecwore Snnt the ludicrous, drawn by an author 
Staged by the Author | who is the theatre’s most skilled and 
Setting by Boris Aronson setae dillon way pete oak reporter, Tae deren ” 
ingsley’s microcosm is perhaps too 
immense. Expert characterizations of 
a moronic shoplifter, a vicious per- 
Pat on Bort Earl Sydnor vert, a petty rac keteer, render Me- 
t Burglar (Char Joseph Wisemo Leod’s serious moments static by com- 
SIDNEY . os i ? aie y= strong parison, the story of McLeod and his 
KINGSLEY ming enti ennai taaitiae erring wife naive. Although its ideas 
are neithef new nor well phrased, 
“Detective Story” is nonetheless com- 
pelling melodrama. 





THE NEW PLAYS 


eileen darby—graphic hous ri t 


Act |: Dr. Stewart and Bert Hutchins disapprove as Laurie shows a new dress to a boy-friend they dislike. 


March 30, 1949 


MANSFIELD THEATRE 


“THE BIGGEST 
THIEF IN TOWN” 


Directed by Herman Shumlin 
Setting and lighting by Leo Kerz 


a comedy 
by 
DALTON 
TRUMBO 


® Dalton Trumbo gave Broadway an extremely irreverent charade of death, 
ghouls and an undertaker. At the end of ten days Broadway dispatched it to the 
grave. Perhaps the author’s sin was a plot which many found intrinsically unfit 
for comedy. A nice old undertaker (played fortissimo by Thomas Mitchell) in 
a tipsy moment snatches the corpse of the town’s richest man before it can be 
sent to a swankier mortuary, dreams of how he will spend the funeral profits, 
and is no end dismayed when the corpse revives on the embalming table . 

exit Dreams of Glory, enter Reality with hautboys and hangover. In between 


ORIGINAL CAST 


Bert Hutchins Mitchel 
Kuss Grow! 
s Nettletor 
Robert Readick 
Nalter Abe 
Miss Tiptor Charity 


am Wilkins Rhys Williams 


Grace 
r. Rolfe Willow Brent Sargent 

ol. Jared Rumiey Fay Roope 
John Troybalt William J. Kelly 
First Nurse Alexander Lockwood 


econd Nurse Ben Metz 


was much amusement, some acute sa- 
tire of things which deserve it, several 
moments of hilarity. The scene where 
Rhys Williams, as a sanctimonious 
old hy pocrite, tried to pray the perky 
corpse revival-meeting-style back to 
the grave was inspired lunacy. The 
of undertaker and 
daughter was pathos which, for once, 
did not masquerade as synthetic trag- 
edy. “The Biggest Thief in Town” 
had its faults, but our chief hope 1s 
that Mr. Trumbo goes on playwriting. 


final meeting 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


Act II, Scene one: Captain Gallagher of Naval Intelligence prepares a trap to catch the Russian agent. 


March 31, 1949 


FORTY-EIGHTH STREET THEATRE 


“THE TRAITOR® 


Staged by Jed Harris 


Setting by Raymond Sovey 


a play 

by 
HERMAN 
WOUK 


@ “The Traitor” is yet another attempt to combine cops-and-robbers melo- 
drama with a serious theme, this time the problem of divided loyalties in the 


atomic age. It tells of a young scientist who is motivated by moral considera- 


tions to transmit bomb secrets to a Russian agent, is detected by Naval Intel- 


ligence, rather unaccountably repents, and is killed as he leads the spy into a 


prepared trap. Unfortunately, while the author leans over backward to be fair 


ORIGINAL CAST 


Professor Aller 


va McKeon 


eutenont Hendersc 


KA 


r, Fislinger 


aptain Gallagh 


, Ann 
A Mo 


Another Man 


Chief Phormacist’ 


er 


Michcel Dreyfuss 

Philip Coolidge 

.John Wengrof 

s Mate Don Doherty 


to everyone, the play’s interest is not 
in intellectual content but its ten- 
twent -thirt’ melodrama. The high 
point occurs when a Geiger counter, 
brought on by one of the spy-hunters 
to detect some stolen thorium, makes 
a truly sensational Broadway debut. 
\ctors’ Equity should do something 
about that gadget in a hurry. Once the 
audience has thrilled to the clickety- 
clack of illicit neutrons, the histrionics 
of several dues-paying Equity mem- 
bers seem very old-hat indeed. “The 
Traitor,” for all its bogus timeliness, 
is an unthrilling thriller. 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


Act Ii: John Forster, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens, and Georgina Hogarth, as the novelist rejects his wife's plea. 


April 5, 1949 


@ “The Ivy Green” was a badly written and relentlessly boring play about the 


LYCEUM THEATRE private life of novelist Charles Dickens. The casting and direction were worthy 
of the script. A variety of eminent Victorians ran headlong about the stage, 


66 ; . - sacrificing emotion to commotion at every bound, and the thirty years covered 
by the action was felt more acutely by the audience than by the actors. After 


seeing the first act, one sympathized with the premature senility which seized 


Staged by Roy Hargrave, with the 
assistance of Richard Barr 
Scenery and Costumes by Stewart Chaney 


ORIGINAL CAST 


by 
MERVYN 
NELSON 


Dickens in the second, so offensive 
was his family, but one could never 
believe that such a fool was a gifted 
writer. Apparently Mervyn Nelson 
has satisfied a deep-seated grudge 
against the novelist; he was certain- 
ly successful in securing as accom: 
plices in this assault on the memory 
of Chailes Dickens a number of peo- 
ple who felt an equal bitterness. The 
one bright spot was Stewart Chaney s 
first-rate set. Other than that, Neva 
Patterson looked lovely in an incom: 
prehensible role, a grating loud 
speaker provided exposition hetween 
each of the eight scenes. and “The 


Ivy Green” died a blighted death 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


Act I: Ensign Nellie Forbush, in a lyrical moment, sings ‘I'm In Love With a Wonderful Guy.” 


April 7, 1949 
MAJESTIC THEATRE 


“SOUTH PACIFIC” 


Music by Richard Rodgers 

Lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 
Scenery and Lighting by 

Jo Mielziner 


Book by Mr. Hammerstein and Joshua 
Logan, adapted from James A. Mich- 
eners “Tales of the South Pacific.” 
Book and musical numbers staged by 


Rodgers Logan, Hammerstein and Heyward 


THEATRE ARTS, JUNE 1949 


® “South Pacific” is a triumph of adaptation under difhcult circumstances 
the stories in Michener’s Pulitzer Prize novel were but tenuously connected, the 


characters staggeringly diverse, the exotic island locale a temptation to every 


kind of musical-comedy abomination. The success of the present treatment 


demonstrates again how close judicious omission lies to the heart of good the- 


atre. There is no ballet. no pseudo-native song, dance or chant, only one brief 


ORIGINAL PRINCIPALS 


glimpse of gauze jungle. In their 
place is a swift story of unusual liter- 
acy, pairing Mary Martin as a naive 
Navy nurse with Ezio Pinza as a so- 
phisticated French planter, in which 
the awful imminence of war is con- 
tinuously felt but never seen. The 
songs may not be for the Hit Parade. 
but are just right for an essentially 
bewildered group of Americans on a 
Godforsaken island: so are Joshua 
Logan's scattered dances, delightful 
in their artful atrocity. The settings 
are by Mielziner. which is testimonial 
enough. Far from least. “South Pa 
cific” is one hell of a funny, moving, 


lyrical and absorbing play 


_ 
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CHRISTIAN BERARD. France's great scenic artist, fell dead last February 12 


on the stage of a Paris theatre. Painter, decorator, enigma, romantic, he was inspirational 


source of such diverse arts as Cocteau’s film fantasies, Dior’s couture, Fokine’s ballets, his 





he Vadwoman ol ( haillot ire a delight ot this New Y ork season M if) 


tness in the dramatic coincidence of Christian Bérard’s death during the r« 


Moliére play forin 1673 Moliére. too, died on the stage of a Paris theatr: 





HE disadvantage of living in a three-dimensional 
world is, we invariably discover, that there are com- 
monly two sides to everything. This makes for confusion. 
[ am convinced we should all agree much better if we lived 
in a plane instead of in boxes. | am prompted to these in- 
teresting generalizations by a passage in Eric Bentley’s 
recent article in THEATRE ARTs in which he expresses a 
decided antipathy to the practice of adaptation. “Anouilh’s 
name,” writes Mr. Bentley, “is not unknown in America, 
but it has largely been taken in vain, because his ‘Antigone’ 
reached Broadway in an Adaptation. (I assume that a 
work of any merit deserves to be translated, not adapted. )” 
With these sentiments I find myself in complete con- 
currence—from the side of those who sit out front amid 
the plush, and who rise in majesty during the entr’acte 
to pass sometimes judgment and sometimes water. From 
the working side of the theatre, I find it less easy to agree. 
A work of merit doubtless deserves to be translated; it 
deserves to be brought over intact not only in its essence, 
but faithfully in every particular—its mood, its turn of 
thought, its trick of phrase, its savor. Without question 
the aim of the honest translator will be to elicit from his 
audience precisely the effect, neither more nor less, that 
the original author desired to induce in his. It is at this 
point that the practical question arises. 

There is obviously some difference between importing 
a French play and importing, let us say, a bottle of reliable 
French vintage. A Chambertin of a good year says pre- 
cisely the same thing in any language. It has the advan- 
tage of complete and perfect self-expression in terms of 
universal significance. But with respect to universality 
there is no comparison between the two arts sacred to 
Dionysus. If there were, the problem of the translator 
would be simple. It would be a matter merely of decanta- 
tion. One would pour the play carefully out of one lan- 
guage into the other, and that would be all. 

Practically, it is not so simple. Not every play can toler- 
ate a change of habitat without some necessary adjust- 
ment. There is nothing metaphysical in this necessity. We 
assume the play is a constant. But the audience is not a 
constant. It varies from place to place and from time to 
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BOTTOM! 


Leora Dana, as Irma, delivers the 
; moving first act curtain-speech in 


“The Madwoman of Chaillot.” 
fred feh! 


time. There are plays of unusual merit which transcend 
such obstacles as distance and lapse of time, but it would 
be rash to assume that every success has universal appeal. 
“The Voice of the Turtle,” for example, was a great hit 
in New York, and it was, I am told, extremely successful 
also on the Continent; but it was a failure in London with- 
out benefit even of translation. One can hardly infer from 
such an instance that the Continental audience is closer to 
the American than the English, but it does seem to be true 
that Continental plays have on the whole had better luck 
in America than have English plays in recent years. Eng: 
lish plays are usually brought over intact; Continental 
plays are usually adapted rather freely. One hesitates to 
draw an inference, but the inference is tempting. 

Let us assume however that it is none of the translator's 
affair whether the play he has in hand is successful or not 
in its new environment. The translator is paid, we will 
say, to be faithful to his author, and we assume on his part 
an attitude of reverence and fidelity such as one finds 
seldom even in dogs. Suppose that this ideal translator 
limits himself to the task of turning to the best of his 
ability each phrase of his original into pure and idiomatic 
English from beginning to end—what may we expect as 
a result? In general, simply this: he will be said to have 
betrayed his author. 


T is not easy to say why, but a little French seems to go 
a long way in English. French is capable of great com- 
pression; also of considerable windiness. It has a smaller 
vocabulary than English, but it is more precise and more 
supple. It is easier to be witty in French than in English, 
but perhaps not quite as easy to be funny or extremely 
serious. On the other hand, as compared with French, Eng- 
lish seems relatively formless. French is the one language 
of Western Europe that may truly be said to have devel- 
oped prose style, and this sense of style carries over into 
the casual conversation of literate people. 

In America we are accustomed to associate with sin- 
cerity an untutored artlessness of expression, and we are 
prone to distrust anything that is expressed either too 
well or too fully. The present line of our literary evolution 
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BLESS THEE! 


THOU ART TRANSLATED! 


The adaptor of “The Madwoman of Chaillot” 


disagrees with Eric Bentley .. . 


approaches an ideal in which a grunt will be a sufficient 
expression of the supreme height of passion, and a groan 
will serve to plumb utterly the depths of despair. In such 
a context the carefully articulated French tirade offers an 
obvious danger to the translator. But there is another and 
more serious disparity between the French and the Ameri- 
can audience which the translator is called upon to bridge. 
There is a marked tendency in contemporary French dra- 
matic literature to explore the penumbral regions of 
thought and feeling far beyond anything in our current 
practice. It is this technique that gives extraordinary rich- 
ness of overtone to such a play, for example, as “The 
Madwoman of Chaillot.” But the American audience, it 
is said, will resist with indignation any tendency on the 
author’s part to linger upon matter that does not advance 
the action. | have absolutely no faith in this preconception, 
nevertheless it is very pervasive in managerial circles, 
where the predominance of white over black on the page 
of the playscript appears to be one of the outstanding 
marks of good workmanship. The consequence is that the 
translator who proposes to English the speeches of Girau- 
doux in their entirety is simply handing over the job of 
cutting them to someone else—the director, the actor, per- 
haps even to the audience. 

But to cut a line is obviously to omit a thought; and in 
a work of art there are no unnecessary thoughts. To do 
justice to his author the translator is obliged to render 
some sort of equivalent for what he omits. He must com- 
press, interpret, abstract, invent. Clearly in this sort of 
work anything like photographic accuracy is impossible. 
Nor is it, in my opinion, in any way required. Here, as 
in every field of art, the best imitation will be impression- 
istic; it will be true to the essence, but creative in detail. 
It will, in short, be a work of art in its own right or it 
will be nothing. 

I submit as an example of the translator's predicament 
the soliloquy that brings down the curtain upon Act One 
of “The Madwoman of Chaillot.” The original speech is 
one of Giraudoux’ best. It is not, to be sure, keyed into 
the plot in any way, but it is preceded at some distance 
by several equally long speeches of expository nature in 
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by MAURICE VALENCY 


which certain other characters, notably the Broker and the 
Prospector, reveal their biographies to the audience in 
great detail. Apparently Giraudoux had in mind a tech- 
nique of “The Arabian Nights,” in which each charac- 
ter would deliver a complete case-history of himself in 
the course of the play. The idea is interesting, and the 
speeches would be indispensable if the characters were 
in any way individualized in the action. Actually, how- 
ever, they are abstractions. The amount of autobiography 
furnished in these non-dramatic passages was therefore 
judged to be excessive and, as the beginning of the play 
was slow in pace, it was decided that these speeches must 
be severely dealt with. They were cut in toto. This left 
Irma’s soliloquy in a bad way, not only dangling but 
orphaned. I give the speech as Giraudoux wrote it. 
IRMA: I am called Irma Lambert. I detest the ugly, 
I adore the beautiful. | am from Fursac, in the 
Creuse. I detest the wicked, I adore kindness. My 
father was a blacksmith, at the crossing of the 
ways. I detest Boursac, I adore Bourganeuf. He 
used to say that my head was harder than his 
anvil. I often dream that he is beating on it. 
Sparks fly. But if I had been less headstrong | 
should never have left home and led this marvel- 
lous life. At Guéret first of all. Where I kindled 
the fires in the school for girls. I detest the eve- 
ning, I adore the morning. Then at Dun-sur- 
Auron, where I basted shirts in the nun’s sewing- 
room. I detest the devil, | adore God. Then here, 
where I am a dishwasher, and where I have 
Thursday afternoon free. I adore freedom, I de- 
test slavery. To be a dishwasher in Paris, that 
doesn’t seem like anything. The word is seductive. 
[The word is plongeuse—Tr.| It is beautiful. 
And that seems to be all. But who has more con- 
tacts than a dishwasher, in the kitchen, on the 
terrace, without counting that sometimes | sub- 
stitute for the hat check, and I, I don’t much like 
women, | adore men. They know nothing of that. 
Never have I said to one of them that I loved him. 
I shall never say it except to him whom I really 
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love. Many resent this silence of mine; they take 
me by the waist, they think I don’t see it; they 
pinch me, they think I don’t feel it. They kiss me 
in corridors, they think I don’t know it. They in- 
vite me out, Thursdays, they take me to their 
homes. They make me drink. I detest whiskey, | 
adore anisette. They won't let me go, they try 
everything. Whatever they want. But my mouth 
is closed. But before my mouth will say I love 
them, I'd rather kill myself. They understand. 
There isn’t one who does not bow afterwards 
when he meets me. Men detest cowardice, they 
adore dignity. If they are vexed, so much the 
worse, they have only to keep away from a re- 
spectable girl, and what would he think, the one 
1 am waiting for, if he knew that | had said | 
love you to those who held me in their arms be- 
fore him? My God, how right I was to persist in 
being a dishwasher! For he will come, he is not 
far off. He looks like this young man who has 
been saved from the waters. When I look at him, 
at any rate, the word already swells in my mouth, 
this word which I shall repeat to him unceasingly 
until | am old, unceasingly, whether he caresses 
me or beats me, whether he takes care of me or 
kills me. He shall choose. | adore life. 1 adore 
death. 
A Voice: Dishwasher! 

InMA: (Coming out of her dream) Here | am. — CURTAIN 
CONCUR fully that anything of such superlative merit 
as this deserves not merely to be translated but to be 

studied as a memory gem, but I think that had these lines 

been spoken on the stage in the version we presented in 

New York we should have all been unhappy, and perhaps 

most of all the gifted young actress to whose lot they 

would have fallen. One can be very wrong about this sort 
of thing, but it seemed that the best way to interpret this 

speech to the audience was with something Giraudoux did 

not really write, an abstraction—not a perversion, I hope 
of his thought. This is what we used. 

InMA: I hate ugliness. | love beauty. | hate mean- 
ness. | adore kindness. It may not seem so grand 
to some to be a waitress in Paris, I love it. A 
waitress meets all sorts of people. She observes 
life. | hate to be alone. I love people. But I have 
never said I love you to a man. Men try to make 
me say it. They put their arms around me. I pre- 
tend I don't see it. They pinch me. | pretend I 
don’t feel it. They kiss me. I pretend I don’t know 
it. They take me out in the evening and make me 
drink. But I’m careful—I never say it. If they 
don’t like it, they can leave me alone. Because 
when | say I love you to him, he will know, just 
by looking in my eyes, that many have held me 
and pinched me and kissed me, but I have never 
said | love you to anyone in the world before. 
Never. No. (Looking off in the direction in which 
Pierre has gone, she whispers softly:) 1 love you. 
Voice: (From within the cafe) Irma! 
IRMA: Coming. (Exit) CURTAIN 


O doubt it would be better if one did not have to 
father upon the original author textual variations as 
wide as this or wider, but in practice it can hardly be 
avoided. The problem that faces both author and adaptor 
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is in the first place the practical one of getting the play 
produced at all, and in the second, of ensuring as far as 
possible a successful reception under circumstances which 
are only partly foreseeable and to which the original pro- 
duction gives no clue. Doubtless the dread of the half. 
foreseen causes a good deal of unnecessary alteration, But 
matters of text are generally trifling in comparison with 
difficulties of construction. with which the adaptor must 
also incidentally cope. In an extreme case it may seem 
to him that the proposed play is badly put together and 
that only a complete revision will make it suitable for 
presentation. If he wishes to undertake such a task, and 
comes to terms with his author, he becomes in fact a col. 
laborator masquerading as adaptor or translator, the title 
depending upon the relative significance not of the revi. 
sions but of the names involved. A good many foreign 
plays have undergone major operations of this sort in 
English adaptation, and no one the wiser: nevertheless 
such experiments are relatively unusual, and their authori- 
zation represents, | suppose, a mood of melancholy, if not 
cynicism, on the part of the original author. It is much 
more usual to authorize a change of locale in order to 
naturalize a play more effectively. As “Prenez garde a la 
peinture” was thought to be unduly exotic in its French 
setting. the late Sidney Howard translated the entire af. 
fair to New England. It is not at all certain that this 
change was necessary. but the result was the eminently 
successful “The Late Christopher Bean.” On the other 
hand, Simon Gantillon’s “Maya.” a huge success in Paris 
and indeed a very beautiful play. was brought over un- 
changed in scene and sequence and was hardly understood 
in New York. I suspect that had this play been set in the 
vicinity of the Brooklyn Navy Yard instead of the Vieux 
Port in Marseilles it would have meet with a very different 
reception. Pagnol’s “Topaze” also offers food for reflec- 
tion. “Topaze” embodies one of the most successful plot 
formulas known to the theatre, the triumph of the weak 
over the strong. It is an excellently constructed play, and 
it was warmly received when first played in New York in 
Benn Levy's adaptation. But how singularly empty and 
unprofitable it seemed when it was done last season in 
this same adaptation, the open-and-shut character of its 
career amply attests. | believe the fault was chiefly in the 
script, and the fault was predictable. “Topaze” was well 
adapted for the mellow cynicism of the twenties; it was 
completely unsuited to the mood of 1948. Perhaps a com- 
plete overhauling of the plot in terms of deeper social 
values would have saved it. It might have been safer to 
wait until stars were more auspicious—in the sky, I mean. 


we regard to adaptability there is, of course, an enor- 
mous amount of variation. There are plays written 
with such consummate artistry in the original that only 
a fool would venture to touch so much as a comma, or 
even to touch them at all. Such a play is Rostand’s “La 
Derniére nuit de Don Juan,” which has barely been seen 
in this country. There are some plays which are so com- 
pletely within the realm of poetry that the problem of 
translation ceases to be a matter of words and becomes 
a problem in music. Such a play is Giraudoux’ “Inter- 
mezzo.” in my opinion the best he has written and the 
most difficult. If plays were generally as fine in workman- 
ship or as subtle in atmosphere as these, Mr. Bentley's 
remarks would be amply justified. But as a rule adapta- 
tion is open to no essential objection. Adaptation is merely 
translation in terms of dramatic equivalence. 
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We introduced Katherine Balfour to producer 
Oscar Serlin of the “Life With Mother” hit. 
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Theatre Arts Introduces... 
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@ Katherine Balfour, born in New York, has had a great deal of expe- 
rience for a young actress still comparatively unknown to Broadway. 
She was seen here briefly in the Lee Strasberg revival of “R.U.R.” a few 
seasons ago, but since then has made two important off-Broadway 
appearances. The first was when she created the role of Alma Winemiller 
in Margo Jones’ Dallas tryout of “Summer and Smoke.” Brooks Atkin- 
son. who saw her in the Tennessee Williams play at that time, wrote of 
her as “an actress of fine lyric texture.” Last summer she toured with 
Lynn Riggs’ new “All the Way Home,” a regional folkplay which did 
not reach New York. 

Katherine Balfour, who tells us that she’s an admirer of Eleanora Duse 
and the dramatic criticism of Bernard Shaw, now stands at the cross- 
roads of her career. She feels logically that she is ready to—and must- 
haunt the offices of Broadway producers in search of that One Big 
Break. But she is equally conscious of the contracting artistic and eco- 
nomic opportunities Broadway offers. Where next? It is a problem which 
must be faced by every sincere young talent in the theatre of 1949. 
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REPRISE | 


A Broadway critic recalls some 


outstanding moments of a gala evening. by WARD MOREHOUSE 


HE 1949 Anta Album, which played a one-night stand to a conquered but still crafty Brother Ben. And then, of 
at the Ziegfeld Theatre, was a big, star-filled, well-or- course, there was Frances Starr’s defiant shriek, “I’m 
ganized and fairly devastating program of entertain- going to Rector’s to make a hit—and to hell with the rest!” 
ment that began at 8:27 and lasted until nearly | a.m. It That now-historic line from Eugene Walter’s ‘The Easiest 
seems a shame that such a production can’t be put on Way” came just before she moaned “Oh, God—oh, my 
wheels and trouped around the country in the fashion of God!” and brought down the curtain on the final-act 
Friars’ Frolics and Lambs’ Gambols of other years. If an scene that was done for the Album. 
Album did take to the road the revenue for the American It has been my opinion that the inclusion of memorable 
National Theatre and Academy would be enormous, but moments from yesterday’s theatre, from the American 
the tour couldn’t be made without closing down most of drama that used to be, is a necessity on every Album pro- 
Broadway's attractions. These tumultuous benefits call up- gram; and at an ANTA board-meeting to which critics were 
on a swarm of people from currently running plays. invited I did some pleading for a portion of the famous 
There are moments from the 1949 show that stay in “The Easiest Way” on the 1949 bill. I concede that Wal- 
memory . . . the blind and aging W. C. Handy, stepping ter’s bold and provocative drama of 1909 did seem to be 
forth tremulously and playing his own enduring “St. Louis something of a relic, but it was needed as a bow to nostal- 
Blues’ upon a trumpet; Ray Bolger, lithe and long-legged, gia, it served to lend added excitement to the evening and 
going blithely into his soft-shoe routine; Tallulah Bank- to satisfy some of the curious as to what “The Easiest 
head once more the tigerish Regina of ““The Little Foxes,” Way” was all about. Frances Starr, still slim and vibrant, 
snarling ““There will be no more bargaining in this house!” returned for a few moments to playing the tragic and des- 


photographs by 


Gilbert Miller, Robert Morley and D. A. Clarke-Smith in a Jerome Robbins, John Kriza and Harold Lang in “Fancy 
scene from Mr. Morley's first great success, “Oscar Wilde.” Free,” a program ballet based on dances from “On the Town.” 


+ Two characters in search of a play: Henry Fonda and David 
Wayne re-create roles cut from “Mister Roberts” on tryout tour. 
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in the final 


Frances Starr and Anthony Ross 
scene of an old 


tear-jerker, “The Easiest Way.” 


Lovis Calhern, an urbane master of ceremonies. 


i i p R | \ I continued 


Gene Buck and WG 
composer of “St. Lom 


Mary Jane Walsh opened the show with Irving 


Berlin's “There's No Business Like Show Business.” 


oe” 


A 
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Carl Benton Reid, Tallulah Bankhead 
and Howard Smith in a scene from 


Lillian Hellman's searing “The Little 
Foxes.” 


perate Laura Murdock, to the role that she created in her 
early Belasco years, and the tremendous ovation that she 
received that Sunday evening at the Ziegfeld was tremen- 
dously satisfying to us all. 

It took the °49 Album to jolt the town’s playgoers into 
realizing that one of the theatre’s leading producers, Gil- 
bert Miller, has an uncommon sense of stage timing and 
characterization, and that he has inherited some of his 
celebrated father’s skill as an actor. He was the surprise 
of the night, appearing in somewhat terrifying makeup 
as a sullen Parisian café waiter in a scene from “‘Osca 
Wilde,” done with Robert Morley, D. A. Clarke-Smith 
and John Buckmaster. 

The idea of having two Cyranos upon the stage—José 
Ferrer as the poet and duellist in his swaggering young 
days, and Walter Hampden as the aging warrior, still elo- 
quent although mortally wounded—was an excellent one, 
and the “Cyrano” interlude was one of the outstanding 


features. The “‘lost” scene from ‘‘Mister Roberts,” played 


= 


From “Three to Make Ready,” 
Ray Bolger revived his nostalgic 


routine, “The Old Soft Shoe.’ 


by Henry Fonda and David Wayne and Casey Walters, 
went well. Carol Bruce sang Irving Berlin’s “Louisiana 
Purchase’ rousingly, and Norma Terris, wearing the same 
costume that was hers in the original “Show Boat” of 
twenty-two years ago, came through gallantly with the 
Kern-Hammerstein “‘Make Believe.”’ The Hartmans, Paul 
and Grace, were in their best supper-club form, and Irving 
Berlin’s “‘Easter Parade” from the superb ‘As Thousands 
Cheer” was charming and colorful. It will be included, of 
course, when the extraordinary Berlin gets around to do- 
ing the revue that will be made up of Berlin song-hits 
through the years. Try to count them some day. 

There will always be on every Album program items 
that might have been omitted. The “Three Men on a 
Horse” sequence seemed painfully unfunny and James 
Barton’s ‘Mad Dog” specialty could have been shortened 
considerably, but there was so much of sheer quality in 


John Houseman’s produc tion (it was his show for 1949, 


as the first Album in ’48 was Oscar Serlin’s) that quibbling 
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Two Cyranos: Walter Hampden 
as the cging warrior: and José 
Ferrer as the swaggering 
young poet. 
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The ineffable Gracie Fields. 



























| 
The Hartmans, Paul and Grace, 

W.C Wh Leonard Bernstein at the piano in their best supper club form. 1. 
: * eond ; 
letty Comden and Adolph Green do | 
humorous bit from “On the Town.” | 
i 

iP 
’ 


i Sam Levene, William Lynn and Shirley 
Booth revived the third-act bedroom 
scene of “Three Men on a Horse.” 





* Carol Bruce in a rousing ren- | 
gic dition of “Louisiana Purchase.” 
2, 
6. seems shockingly out of order. Mary Jane Walsh was a 
na welcome repeater with her enormously vital opening ren- 
ne lition of Berlin’s ““There’s No Business Like Show Busi- 
of ness,’ the stage again crammed with ensemble members 
e from the town’s musical plays, and Louis Calhern was a 
ul gracious and amusing master of ceremonies. “That man 
1g Calhern,”’ a distinguished New York critic remarked re- 
ds cently, “is getting to be a really wonderful grand old man 
of of the theatre.”’ 
0- lhe 1949 show saw the spectacle of uninhibited drama 
ts eritics applauding openly and excitedly, and that hap- | 
ens but rarely in these times. Shouts of “Bravo!” used ' 
ns ve from Acton Davies and perhaps occasionally from John MacArthur, Helen Hayes, Vin- 
: ton Freedley and Charles MacArthur. 
a Alexander Woolleott, but I'm still waiting for the day 
~ when George Jean Nathan climbs upon his seat and indulges 
~d ina bit of cheering. —So another ANnTA Album goes into 
in the records. Two annual shows so far, two big hits. Lunt 
9. and Fontanne haven't appeared yet, neither has Olivier 


ig or Gertrude Lawrence. You may find them on 1950's bill THE END 





A Traveler's Report . . . 


by Eric Bentley 


... news of a theatre which is arising from the ruins of Berlin. 
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Left: Director Engel, Bertolt Brecht, Composer Dessau, and Helen Weigal (Brecht's wife) 
of “Mother Courage and Her Children.” Miss Weigal (right) is starred in the play. 


O GO to Berlin today and then to write about theatre 

may seem a rather eccentric, not to say inhuman, 
proceeding. When one walks past the Russian prison to 
the Deutsches Theater, the prison is apt to be more pre- 
occupying than the theatre. Yet human failure is written 
across the face of other cities too (if not always in such 
large letters), and in principle it is not more inhuman to 
practice dramatic criticism in Berlin than to practice it 
elsewhere. Indeed, really to practise dramatic criticism 
would be in a small way a signally human act, for at the 
moment criticism there is threatened not with neglect but 
with distortion by one of the strongest anti-human forces 
in the modern World: the fanaticism of politics. Journalism 
in Berlin today is simply a disgusting dogfight between 
west and east; and in general the drama critics are among 
the mangier dogs. One western paper, I am told, no longer 
even dignifies its representative with the name of critic: 
it frankly sends a political reporter to comment on “‘the 
bolshevising of the theatre,”’ and this when nothing more 
is at stake than the preduction of an old and entirely un- 
political opera. For its part, the eastern press, if it decides 
to praise a play, may well take offense if anyone in the 
west praises it too. “The Herren im westen don’t really 
like the play,” I heard a Communist explain in such a 
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ease, “it’s just their perpetual hypocritical pretense of 
objectivity—pure poison.” In a context of talk like this, 
truly human behavior is scarcely thinkable; and criticisn 
is, | submit, a truly human activity. If Berlin is a fore 
taste of the world of tomorrow, I would like to be dead 
by this evening. Before evening draws on, | proffer this 
plea for dramatic criticism. The scarcely thinkable must 
be attempted. 

The question always asked about German theatre toda) 
is whether it has produced any important new play- 
wrights, any group of young dramatists comparable to the 
Expressionists of the twenties. The answer, of course, is 
No. The Expressionists had been writing before and dur- 
ing the first world war. That war, indeed, was scarcely an 
interruption in the history of the theatre, as the caree? 
of Reinhardt illustrates. What happened to the German 
theatre first in 1933 and then in 1939-45 was infinitely 
more serious. I refer not only to losses in personnel, 
buildings, and equipment, but to the equally great, if less 
tangible, spiritual damage. If one ignored the spiritual 
damage, one could hope that masterpieces had been ac- 
cumulating in drawers, awaiting the end of Nazi censor- 
ship. It is clear by now that this was not so. The new 
reputations are few and small, There is Fred Denger, for 
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|. . fearfully apt in the ruined cities of present-day Germany."’ Brecht's “Mother Courage and Her Children.” 


example, who made something of a name right after the 
war with his play ““We Bid You Hope!”’ but forbid us 
hope that Denger will be an important playwright. The 
best of the young German playwrights is probably Wolf- 
gang Borchert and he, ridiculously enough, is already 
dead. Perhaps Borchert alone will reach the non-German 
public: the B. B. C. has broadcast his ‘‘Draussen vor der 
fuer” and Erwin Piscator has staged it in New York. In 
Berlin this winter no young playwrights were on the 
boards. The new, or relatively new, plays that I saw were 
all by refugees. Five should be mentioned: “‘Having”’ by 
Julius Hay, “The Coward” by Stefan Brodwin, ‘The Raft 
of the Medusa”’ by Georg Kaiser, ““The Devil's General” 
by Carl Zuckmayer, and ‘‘Mother Courage and her Chil- 
iren”’ by Bertolt Brecht. 

“Having” is the story of a nice Hungarian peasant 
couple who can’t afford to get married. The girl marries 
an older man for his money but, not wanting to sleep with 
him, kills him before the wedding can be consummated. 
She hopes now to live happily with her lover. But the 
dead man’s daughter finds out about the murder, and our 
heroine has to kill her too. The young man is morally out- 
raged; the end is unhappy. I have no doubt there is ma- 


terial for a good play here, but Mr. Hay’s interpretation 
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of the material sorely limits its possibilities. What Mr. 
Hay wants his story to say is that society, not the girl, is 
to blame. Perhaps such a statement, even if only part of 
the truth, can go to the making of a good play. But not 
easily. The tendency will be so to oversimplify human 
character that it becomes a dull thing and of no imagina- 
tive interest. The fact that the author is a philosopher or 
a sociologist will not in the least help him out. The frame 
of the picture may be of Marxist iron, but the picture on 
the canvas is kitsch. Or, if not kitsch in Mr. Hay’s case, it 
is that standard article Social Drama, melodrama with a 
Marxist moral. I have nothing against good melodrama. 
But good melodrama ceases to be good when the moral is 
too earnestly insistent. Bad melodrama does not cease to 
be bad when you call it Socialist Realism. 


RON frames, iron curtains: one cannot say much about 

modern life without the word Iron. The contemporary 
playwright is encased in iron: the American playwright 
in the iron of Broadway formula, the Russian in the iron 
of Socialist Realism. One has to ask, are there any cracks 
in the armor? Is the person anywhere visible beneath the 
functionary? Even a small crack is a great joy. During a 
performance of “‘Having”’ for instance, from time to time 
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associated 


. vestiges of ac Wagnerian style still haunt the German 
opera-house."’ Felsenstein'’s production of “Carmen” at the 
Komische Opera, Berlin. se 


one hears a personal note in the dialogue; or the stage- 
picture has something of freshness, of originality. Many 
of the things not strictly necessary to Mr. Hay’s idea are 
very good. For example, there is a gay-macabre wedding 
scene in which the loveless bride and groom dance before 
their guests. In the music, the dance, the faces of the 
couple, the faces of the onlookers, we have a stage image 
here that is more than, or different from, a flat over-sim- 
plifying statement. 

It was always a paradox of naturalism that in theory its 
presentation of life was matter of fact while in practice 
it tended to the macabre. The macabre, theoretically, was 
uncalled for, but it proved on occasion the saving of nat- 
uralistic plays. If a director doesn’t get the hang of this 
paradox, he is likely to become confused. The director of 
“Having” seems to have been confused. To what extent 
should he acknowledge the macabre element? To do 80 
completely would be to betray Socialist Realism; not to 
do so at all would be to kill the play. The director of the 
Deutsches Theater allowed the production to waver. 

I do not know that Stefan Brodwin has more talent 
than Julius Hay, but he found a better path to a socially 
critical drama, the path through traditional comedy.“The 
Coward” is a story about a modern white-collar worker 
seen as a man perpetually actuated by fear, fear of losing 
his job, of being sent to jail: The little man, Kafka’s K, 
Elmer Rice’s Mr. Zero, Hasek’s Schweik 
amiability. It is a good idea, and one that 
resonance in 


without his 
has much 
fear, rather than 
positive reactionary principles, sometimes accounted for 
the general acceptance of Nazism; and Mr. Brodwin has 


Germany where such 


. society, not the 
girl, is to blame.’’ 
Playwright Julius Hay. 


. typical slice of 
German ham."’ Direc- 
tor Durgen Fehlin. 


phofographs by w. saeger 


made of it a superior play even though his portrait of the 
coward is not one to place beside the villain-protagonists 
of great comedy. One feels that a classic comedian would 
have defined his coward in contrast 
Mr. Brodwin, on the other hand, 
presents us with a world of cowards 


to a great extent 
with other characters. 
an interestingl\ 
only a 
genius able to portray the dialectical contrasts within 
should be 
said that the ensemble at the Deutsches Theater works 
fast and deftly for Mr. Brodwin: they 
mare well, if not the comedy he failed to write 

“The Raft of the Medusa” is in the repertoire of th 
Hebbel Theater. It was the last play of Georg Kaiset 
who died in 1945. Suggested by 


report, it tells the story of a group of children who afte! 


nightmarish conception, but one which oreal 


the world of cewardice could dramatize. It 


render his night- 


creat 


a wartime newspape! 


their ship is torpedoed find themselves in an open boat 
with no adult companions. As their supplies give out and 
no help comes, they are persuaded to blame their plight 
on the fact that there are thirteen of them. The idea that 
one of their number should be thrown overboard arises 
The weakest of the thirteen is suggested as victim. Only 
Kaiser's little hero, Alan, protests. To no avail. When he 


is asleep, the sacrificial murder is committed. A seaplane 


















y4y 


ow rescues the lifeboat. Eleven children rush on board. 
But not Alan. He refuses to be saved. The plane has to 
make off to avoid enemy fire. The boy is left alone. 

The problems that Kaiser set himself here were two: 
l » adapt this material to the stage, and to make the story 


symbolize human fate generally. At the Hebbel Theater 

the frst problem was solved insofar as stage realism can 

solve it. e saw unaula ing waves: made. im wine, Tom 
lve it. W lulat le. | f 


nflated canvas. And on the waves sat a genuine boat full 
f children. This apparatus, plus fog, was the set for the 
whole evening. The question is whether a play like this 
ne, whose essence is concentrated in the dialogue, is 

it necessarily overwhelmed by such a setting. If the 
setting convinces, the audience is enthralled by it. If it 
loes not convince, all the more reason for trying some 
ess realistic version. 

How far does Kaiser succeed in creating an image of 
human fate? Only to the degree that he manages to give 
eality and magnitude to what the children say and do 
this should be obvious, but nowadays there is a tendency 
to believe that you can make a play symbolic by saving it 
’ symbolic. (Clifford Odets savs ‘‘Golden Boy” is sym 
bolic.) Critics have already claimed too much for “The 


Raft of the Medusa” DY drawing on Kaiser's othe works. 
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refined.” Carl Zuékmayer's hit “The Devil's General.” 


the solid German citizen who thinks the Nazis un- 


rt 


an attempt to cleanse and purify."’ Setting of the 
Felsenstein production of “Die Kluge,” ao new opera. 


especially on letters in which his intentions are stated. 
lhe road to great theatre is not paved with good inten- 
tions. Before one can accept the rebellious child Alan 
as “Antigone’s little brother.” as one who like Christ 
“takes the guilt of blinded mankind upon him and calls 
for a renewed humanity,” one must be shown chapter 
ind verse in the play itself. 

But of course one is glad to see any play of Georg 
Kaiser's in performance. He wrote fifty-nine, and it is 
claimed that those we do not know are better than those 
we know. It is time we were given a chance, in the 


theatre. to decide for ourselves. 


p ROBABLY the most popular play in Germany today is 
Carl Zuckmayer’s “The Devil’s General,” written in 
Vermont half a dozen years ago. It is based, | am told, on 
the life of one of Zuckmayer’s friends who was a German 
iir ace until he disappeared, not to be heard ot again. 
lhe play presents a Luftwaffe general who, faced with a 
more and more agyressive SS ind compromised by help 
he has given to Jews. comes at last into trreconcilable 
conflict with the Nazis and kills himself. In portraying 
his German general who is also a human being, Zuck- 


mayer tries as well to paint a panoramic picture of life in 
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Nazi circles during the war. Those who should know com- 
mend the accuracy with which he was able, three or four 
thousand miles away, to reconstruct the truth down to 
every detail of military and bureaucratic lingo. 

The play undoubtedly has merit as a document. If it 
is not a first-rate play, the reason must surely be that the 
documentary material was all too rich. In the history of 
the past twenty years there is an overabundance of 
highly theatrical material. The trouble is not that our 
playwrights may starve, but that they bite off more than 
they can chew. Reality cannot simply be transferred from 
history to the stage. It has to go through the imagination 
of the playwright. Hence the dangers for the artist of too 
hectic a period of history. Zuckmayer has a central dra- 
matic subject, but he adds to it any intelligent piece of 
argument that comes to his mind. When I remark that a 
character who provides the occasion for one of the more 
interesting passages in the play is entjrely omitted from 
the acted version, I intend neither 4 criticism of the 
producers nor a compliment to a rich play. A play which 
is most interesting in its irrelevant passages is not rich. 
It is only diffuse. 

While I found “The Devil’s General” an unsatisfactory 
play, any performance of it in Germany is an event of 
considerable interest. The public is very close to the 
events on stage; they respond audibly to every other 
line. Zuckmayer plays up to his German middle-class 
audience with great skill. Plays up to them by his use of 
untranslatable dialect, argot, smart talk. Plays up to 
them, most of all, by being anti-Nazi from a by no means 
radical standpoint, from the standpoint of the solid Ger- 
man citizen who thinks the Nazi unrefined: one could 
imagine that the play was written in preparation for the 
officers’ revolt against the Fuehrer in 1944, It has an SS 
man for villain, and a general for its highly sympathetic 
hero. When an anti-Nazi point of view is presented it is 
that of a high-ranking officer, saboteur, and mystic. 
Zuckmayer’s character has been deplored on political 
grounds. Dramatically more deplorable is that the man is 
given so cloudily defined a place in the play. 

The big Berlin theatrical event of the past few months, 
if not of the whole post-war period so far, is the produc- 
tion of “Mother Courage and her Children” by Erich 
Engel and Bertolt Brecht at the Deutsches Theater. This 
story of the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War is fear- 
fully apt in the ruined cities of present day Germany, 
and the Brecht-Engel production brings to Berlin a style 
of theatre no less appropriate. With a little exaggeration, 
one could say that until this production the German 
theatre has been marking time, living on the remnants, 
and that only now has it been shown something new and 
of the present. This is not of course the first Brecht pro- 
duction of the post-war era, either in Germany or else- 
where, but it is the first one that has “clicked.” 

It will be noted that these five new plays are what the 
Germans call lebensnah, close to life, the opposite of 


escapist. But in this they are scarcely characteristic of 


the German theatre today, and only one of them, “The 
Devil’s General,’ has so far reached a big public. In 
Germany today the theatre is more of a refuge from 
chilly actualities than ever before. For one thing, it is 
warm—literally: for a couple of hours the Berliner can 
forget his cold and uncomfortable living-quarters, the 
poor, insufficient food, the dark, slow, overcrowded sub- 
way. Max Reinhardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus is no 
longer the scene of “Danton’s Death”: it is, I gather, 
a variety stage and circus. 
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The operetta, good, bad, and indifferent, flourishes gf 
over Germany. Not that the feeling of escape is cog 
to that sort of theatre. One feels it strongly whene 
any play suggests a time of relatively stable social rey. 
tions. This includes deliberately nostalgic plays ike 
Molnar’s ‘“‘Panoptikum,” and plays that were once real,” 
istic like Hermann Bahr’s ‘The Concert.” It even jp.” 
cludes plays that were once thought sordid, like Weds.” 
kind’s ““Spring’s Awakening.” Any picture of Victorian | 
life, however devastating its author’s intentions, tends 
today to seem idyllic: Strindberg’s “Comrades,” currently 
in the repertoire of the Hebbel Theater, is an instaneg ” 
[ do not mean that the play loses all its point, but that 
it has to be played in a lighter vein than heretofore. This 
particular play gains rather than loses. 


HE state of the German theatre in 1949 is not easily 

described in a few lines. Any visitor who knew Ger. 
many before 1933, or even before 1939, would probably 
be appalled. It is estimated that eighty-six percent of al] 
German theatres were destroyed in the war, and eighty. 
eight and a half percent of all German auditoriums, As 
to personnel, the German theatre lost its Jews and its 
radicals in 1933, its soldiers during 1939-45, its remain. 
ing Nazis (many of whom had theatrical talent) in 1945. 
46: when you remove these groups, what can you expect 
to have left? In some cities once known for the pomp and 
polish of their productions you can today see, in con- 
verted schoolrooms or town halls, faded simulacra of 
baroque theatre that must make Reinhardt turn in his 
grave. One doesn’t mind the improvised conditions nor 
the once-gorgeous costumes, but these together with the — 
ham acting are too much to bear. Ham acting implies the 
retention by an actor of an elevated style from which all 
the substance has departed. As the vestiges of a Wag 
nerian style still haunt the German opera house (musical ~ 
ham), so the vestiges of baroque rhetoric still haunt the © 
dramatic theatre. The most offensive relic of this tradition ~ 
is the German actor’s habit of screaming his head off 7 
whenever he is faced with some problematic lines: a7 
priceless way of evading the issue. The favorite mam 
nerism of the screaming type of actor is the sforzando: § 
he is talking in a slow and hushed voice, as slow and 
hushed as only a German actor’s voice can be, when be- 
fore you know it he has hit a single word or line with all 
the violence he can muster. The hope, apparently, is that 
the audience will gasp and say: THIS is acting! | 

The ham actor is egged on, one feels, by the ham 
director; and often he is abetted by the ham stage de 
signer. Ham in stage design shows itself in excess of 
apparatus, of color, and—especially nowadays—of dark 
ness. Jiirgen Fehling’s production of Sartre’s “The Flies” 
in Berlin is a typical slice of German ham: the emotions) 
attempted by the actors and by the designer are far bigger” 
and more macabre than those of the play. The result is) 
foolishness. 

Insofar as it still lives on Nazi reéducation, insofar a8 
it only remembers the past glories of the Reinhardt era, 
the German theatre is decadent. On the other hand, 
people like myself who did not know the theatre of 
thirty years ago cannot but be impressed with the amount 
of good work that is being done in Germany now. Despite 
the destruction of buildings and all the losses in pet 
sonnel, there still exists a municipal theatre in every 
notable city: usually, as before, an opera theatre and 
either one or two playhouses, all of which run on the 

(continued on page 93) 
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Mildred 
Dunnock 


hard avedon 


“ _. . Willie Loman never made a lot of money: his name was never in the paper: he’s 


not the finest character that ever lived. But he’s a human being, and a terrible thing 
is happening to him. So attention must be paid. He’s not to be allowed to fall into 
his grave like an old dog. Attention, Attention must be finally paid to such a person.” 


Mildred Dunnock’s memorable speech to her sons in “Death of a Salesman,” 
from perhaps the most agonizing scene of Arthur Miller’s tragic drama. 





VIEW FROM 
A GRANITE 
TOWER 


. . « Robinson Jeffers awaits the Age of 


non-Man, the triumph of Nature 


by JOSEPH RODDY 


N OCTOBER 20, 1947, 2378 years after its premiere 

at Athens, Robinson Jeffers’ adaptation of uripides’ 
“Medea” opened on Broadway. Within a month it earned 
Jeffers more mention and money than had all thirteen 
volumes of verse he had filled in his forty years as a poet. 
Within a year it was translated into four languages. re- 
corded by Decca, reprinted in THEATRE ARTS, performed 
in Denmark and Italy, booked for a nation-wide tour. 
bought by the movies, and selected as the American show- 
piece for last fall’s International Festival of Music and 
Drama at Edinburgh, Scotland. 

“Medea” is the surest source of Jeffers’ fame. It is his 
only source of income. A few of his earlier poems, par- 
ticularly “Roan Stallion” and “Tamar.” were critically 
well-received, but the acclaim never affected the sales. As 
a poet, Jeffers remained as obscure as Juvenal. His poems 
seethe with murder, rape, incest, immolation, a variety 
of suicidal techniques, new perversions, old lusts, and a 
complete assortment of psychotics. Yet they are works of 
profound purpose, certain and startling in their impact 
Their unhidden implication is that the human race does 
not deserve existence, that the natural universe— its hills. 
seas, and stars (“the enormous invulnerable beauty of 


things )—will be free from defilement when mankind 
boils away in its own brew of misery. Jeffers is certain 
that it will. His logic is cool. His conclusions are without 
comfort. On the strength of his long, possibly propheti 
and certainly depressing view of the universe and genus 
Homo, Robinson Jeffers is variously appraised as an angry 
fragment of another civilization, a precursor of a coming 
one. or Carmel’s eloquent, misanthropic poet-laureate. 
Jeffers’ latest book-length work. “The Double Axe.” is 
his first volume of poetry since the war. Scathing, embit 
tered, and never inarticulate in its denunciations of almost 
everything man-made, “The Double Axe” is prefaced by 
a Random House publisher's note claiming no part of the 
poet's angry attitude. In “The Double Axe” Jeffers attacks 
the living. libels the dead. tramples long-hallowed tradi- 
tions, and indicts nations. sects. and ideologies with poeti 
abandon and some frenzy. His private Axe swings at Ca 
tholicism. Judaism. Protestantism. and atheism: at Dem- 
verats. Republicans. fascism, communism, the Legion, 
Roosevelt, Truman, Churchill, Stalin: the pyres of mat 
tvrs, barbed wire, squalor, terror, slave-sweat, torture, 
war-mongering, war-making, war. “Man invented these 
things,” says Jeffers. “The breed of man has been queef 
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from the start. It looks like a botched experiment that has 
run wild and ought to be stopped.” 

The basic thesis of “The Double Axe” and every major 
poem Jeffers has written is that man is mean and miser- 
able, nature is clean and tremendous. Before a backdrop 
of nature in splendid cosmic order, his squalid men act 
out the indecencies of living. The “Axe” bludgeons home 
his point of view. Its tragic hero, Hoult Gore—gypped, 
shipped and killed in World War Il—lay in the shade of 
Meserole Island and watched himself swell until he was 
buried. After twenty days of decay, seething with hunger 
for revenge on civilization, and maddened by a murky 
lust for his adulterous mother, he wrenched his rotted 
body from the slime of an army cemetery and fled across 
the sea to his home in the hills above California’s “Jeffers 
Country.” Soldier Gore wallowed crazily through an after- 
life as ugly as life. Practiced in carnage, he killed his dog, 
killed his father, drove his mother mad, killed her lover. 

With that much accomplished, Hoult Gore shrieked 
back to death in his mother’s embrace. Grinning over the 
stinking semi-skeleton of her son, her “thousand year old 
face under young hair,” the mother raved deliriously, 
then kissed the steel of his rifle’s mouth and killed herself. 
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ROBINSON JEFFERS 


After all this untidiness Jeffers cuts away at mankind 
with hard blows from his blunt Axe (“on the foresweep, 
enemies—on the backsweep, friends”). He states the case 
against humanity and sings the sweet grandeur of his 
hoped-for Inhumanity: the ascendancy of the clouds, the 
stones, the sea the Age of non-Man. Like an eclogue, 
“The Double Axe” opens in the Carmel Hills (“sheets of 
pure blossoms from peak to base . like archangels 
above the shadow in the canyon”) and closes serenely 
“in the red dawn” of the same setting. In between it is 
an unholy and unlikely jeremiad, rich in poetic imagery 
and ripe with political poppycock. 


N HIS earlier poems Jeffers’ places and plots teem with 
his private blend of ultra-unnatural violence. They are 
even more stark in detail. Jaws are unhinged, eyes are 
ripped from their sockets, families are burned alive, horses 
trample men to grease, maids are impregnated by the dust 
of the dead. In many of them the sadistic vibrance of Jef- 
fers’ story-telling skill is his artistic undoing. It diverts 
attention from his poetry to his pain-making or politics, 
and from the underlying philosophy of his verse to its 
surface sound. This error in focus is the source of Jeffers’ 
reputation, an enigma which bristles with non sequiturs. 
Jeffers has never written a line for money—and is now 
perilously close to wealth. He is famous as a dramatist- 
and has far more merit as a poet. Among poets he is 
known as a story-maker—and he has more certain strength 
as a seer. In his latest work he is condemned for his poli- 
tics—and in his philosophy politics has no place. As a 
poet, his narratives cloud his beliefs both by involution 
and excellence. As a prophet, he offers only despair and 
destruction. His unusual and unsavory approach to emi- 
nence has for the most part been unsuccessful. But it has 
made him an outstanding phenomenon in poetry, a pro- 
fession never famed for its conformists. 

Jeffers, in an extension of the standard attitude among 
poets, is even contemptuous with poetry. “I have no sym- 
pathy with the notion that the world owes a duty to poetry, 
or any other art. Poetry is not a civilizer, rather the re- 
verse, for great poetry appeals to the most primitive in- 
stincts. It is not necessarily a moralizer; it does not 
improve one’s character; it does not even teach good man- 
ners. It is a beautiful work of nature, like an eagle or a 
high sunrise. You owe it no duty. If you like it, listen to 
it; if not, let it alone.” 

This country’s senior poet, Carl Sandburg, has posi- 
tioned Jeffers with the wry, dry appraisal: “Great emo- 
tional currents in American life pass him by.” (Jeffers’ 
reply: “Yes, I’m not interested in baseball.”) Jeffers’ sin- 
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gle artistic mission in life is the formulation of a series 
of poetic syllogisms with a single conclusion: everybody's 
ugly unimportance. “Man, and nothing but man,” accord- 
ing to Jeffers, “is a sorry mouthful.” In his long view, our 
whole civilization is a hare-brained episode in the life of 
the planet. 

A poet who does not hate people singly but loathes 
them in clusters, tall, strong, and hawk-faced Robinson 
Jeffers valiantly withstood the banalities of the New York 
opening night of his “Medea.” Producers Whitehead and 
Rea, anticipating that “Medea” would be a triumph, had 
induced Una Jeffers to uproot her husband and send him 
East for the big occasion. She brushed his ancient tuxedo. 
had his shoes re-heeled, and came with him. Had they 
arrived two days earlier they might have gone to the half- 
empty Mansfield Theatre for the sixteenth and last per- 
formance of his first Broadway play, “Dear Judas.” which 
the critics called good poetry and poor playwriting. But 
“Medea” was a smash success. From his stage box the shy 
Mr. Jeffers acknowledged the strident acclaim of a thrilled. 
thankful, and emotionally purged audience. Arturo Tos- 
canini, in the box opposite, roared like a one-man claque. 
Backstage, Noel Coward, Gertrude Lawrence, and the the 
atres great and most garrulous hugged and huzzahed 
Miss Anderson. She disclaimed all credit and directed 
their ovation to a displaced wood-creature, playwright 
Jeffers. who at that moment looked every bit as though 
he were entirely willing to deny the authorship, forego 
the royalties, and throw over everything if he could just 
get his hands on a good clean rock and a strong tree. Dis- 
traught by the glares and gush, Jeffers escaped into the 
carbonic din of Broadway. “There’s the Empire State. 
Robin,” Carleton Smith, a New York promoter who was 
walking him to his hotel explained. “There's Jupiter.” 
drawled Jeffers looking wistfully skyward, “and that’s the 
only natural thing I see.” 


OHN ROBINSON JEFFERS. a man who has always 


¥ found planets finer than people, was born in Pittsburgh 


on January 10, 1887. (“John” didn’t survive, and Jeffers 
sometimes suggests this as evidence that the baptism 
failed.) His father, a college professor of Old Testament 
literature and one-time pastor of the Euclid Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in Cleveland, was a man of deep culture. 
no amusements, and all the traits of a martinet. Jeffers 
vivacious mother, the church organist, was 22 years 
younger than her minister-husband. Although a woman 
of sensitivity and charm, neither of the qualities reap- 
peared in her poet son. By his father’s design young Jef- 
fers’ childhood was without friends or laughter. At six he 
was reading Greek. His parents hustled him about Europe. 
along with his brother, Hamilton, when the two boys were 
children. His only recollections of that tour are of class- 
mates throwing snails at the wall of his Zurich kinder- 
garten, portraits of Keats and Shelley hanging side by 
side somewhere in London, and Arthur’s Seat—‘a won- 
derful hill near Edinburgh.” His elementary education 
was completed at schools near his father’s Ohio River 
home at Edgeworth. 

When he was twelve and appropriately rebellious 
towards parents and books, the family returned to Europe 
and Jeflers was stowed in various boarding schools in 
Geneva and Leipzig. He climbed the Alps, swam the cold 
mountain lakes, showed no interest in fellow students. His 
teachers called him “the little Spartan.” Occasionally his 
father would join him on hiking trips through the Alps. 


Once they crossed over into Italy. The family’s second 
continental junket ended when Jeffers was fifteen, After 
returning to the States he enrolled at the University of 
Pittsburgh with a reading. writing, and thinking knowl. 
edge of Italian, Latin, French, Greek and German—and 
a mind interested in two books: Nietzsche's “Thus Spake 


Zarathustra.” and “Blessed Damozel” by Rossetti. Hig 
father’s failing health made a change of climate neces. 
sary, and in 1903 the family moved to Pasadena. Ungijj 
then Jeffers had never spent more than six months in any 
one school. 

Jeffers enrolled in Occidental College in Los Angeles 
and soon became the editor and most frequent contrib. 
utor to the student literary publication. Today visibly 
pained by reminders of them, his first verses teemed with 
Biblical, classical, and mythological lore. They were pur. 
ple with erudition, but as poetry pale. After acquiring a 
Phi Beta Kappa key and a B.A. at Occidental in 1905, 
in the fall of that vear he enrolled at the University of 
Southern California in Los Angeles to study for a mas. 
ters degree in literature. The most important thing in his 

he met Una Kuster. Jeffers loved 
because Lna already had a husband. 


life happened instead 
her tormentedly 

In seeking relief from that kind of distress a change in 
curriculum was first in order. With no intention of be- 
coming a doctor. but with a frank disinterest in ever 
earning a living or foregoing his father’s allowance, Jef- 
fers whiled away three years doing effortless but brilliant 
work in the university's medical school. Introverted and 
shy. he is remembered there as a soulful-looking young 
man who would sit for hours with a friend, always silent 
and solemn, always smoking. always carefully ascetic. Dis. 
traught by his love affair, and as a kind of therapeutic 
variation from both medicine and melancholy, he moved 
on to Seattle for an aimless year of tree-chopping and 
forestry study. After a while there, a change in personality 
seemed sensible. High and uninhibited living looked like 
an interesting diversion and a possible antidote for love- 
sickness. Jeffers’ fleshpot period luckily coincided with 
his inheritance of $10,000 from a grandfather. In the 
sole interest of self-indulgence. Jeffers left Seattle and set 
up bacchanal headquarters for himself at Hermosa Beach 
near Los Angeles. It was an interesting diversion which 
cured nothing. For months the only creditable thing he 
did was turn an occasional stanza in hours of ennui. 

Una had resorted to voluntary exile in Europe “to think 
things over.” In the late summer of 1913 her husband 
acquired a divorce. Una returned, and against the advice 
of parents, relatives, and friends she straightway married 
Jeffers. Ambitious. romantic, a lusty woman of endless 
energy and determination, she absorbed him and his life. 
Sure of his strength as a poet, she became his waitress, 
watchdog, and gadfly. They planned to live in England, 
in France, and on the Aegean. But the first World War 
made that impossible, and one early morning view of the 
Carmel pines and the sea erased their interest in the Old 
World. They have lived at Carmel ever since. 


EFFERS titled his first volume of poetry “Flagons and 
¥ Apples.” Drawing its title from the Psalms, “Stay me 
with flagons, comfort me with apples: for I am sick of 
love.” it was published in 1912 at his own expense. Of the 
five hundred copies ordered, Jeffers left four hundred and 
eighty with the printer. The printer unloaded them on aa 
unwary second-hand bookseller for twenty cents each. Of 
the other twenty. Jeffers gave away three or four and 
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burned the remainder. No copies were offered to critics. 

Currently, rare book dealers are asking $45 for a copy 
of “Flagons and Apples.” Jeffers would like to “buy up 
and drown” the whole printing. At the time of its publi- 
cation he was a bachelor drinking away his despair of 
ever marrying Una. He was living at Hermosa Beach, and 
beer and brandy were his main nourishment. Later one 
night he left the manuscript of “Flagons” in a longshore- 
men’s bar on the waterfront. It was never recovered. Al- 
though this happened only a few days before the poems 
were to be delivered to the printer, Jeffers was not dis- 
turbed. In the morning when his head cleared, he recited 
them by rote to a public stenographer. His first and worst 
work. it is the only one he has indestructibly memorized. 
Although his need for publication was satisfied, he has 
been doing his best to keep them out of evervbody’s sight 
and his mind since. “It had occurred to me that I was 
already a year older than Keats when he died. and I too 
had written many verses, but they were all worthless. | 
had imitated and imitated, and that was all. I have never 
heen ambitious. but it seemed unpleasant just the same 
to have accomplished nothing, but exactly nothing, along 
the only course that permanently interested me. There are 
times when one forgets for a moment that life’s value is 
life, and that any further accomplishment is of very little 
importance comparatively. This was one of those times 
and | can taste its special bitterness; I was still quite 
young at twenty-seven. | was doomed to go on imitating 
dead men unless some impossible wind should blow me 
emotions or ideas, or a point of view, or even mere 
rhythms. that had not occurred to them. There was noth- 
ing to do about it except go on writing. Jeffers did. 

In 1916 Macmillan, the New York publisher, accepted 
“California,” his second assortment of poems. His first 
commercially published volume, twelve hundred copies 
were printed, Only a few were sold. 

Having firmly established himself among the publishers 
as a bad risk, in 1923 Jeffers reverted to the “Flagons” 
technique of being his own publisher. But this time he 
allowed himself the rationalization that his newest work. 


“Tamar,” a pot-pourri of biblical narratives mixed with 
a reminiscence of Shelley’s “Cenci,” comprised many lines 
of singularity and perhaps even a few of significance. In 
the book review section of the New York Times he came 
upon the advertisement of Peter G. Boyle, a printer. The 
printer and the poet exchanged estimates and settled on 
a price which Jeffers realized was almost prohibitively 
moderate. Boyle recommended that one thousand copies 
be printed, but Jeffers could afford only five hundred. 
“Publishing was noi in the bargain, but Peter Boyle was 
generous, and did his utmost as a publisher. He sent re- 
view copies in all directions, at his own expense of time 
and postage: but no one would notice the book. Suddenly 
he despaired and shipped me four hundred and fifty in 
a big packing box, across the continent. I stowed them 
under the eaves in the attic.” 

Some time later James Rorty, New York Herald 
Tribune critic, urged Mark Van Doren to read “Tamar.” 
During March and May of 1925 rave reviews by Rorty 
and Babette Deutsch appeared in the Herald Tribune and 
New Republic. Van Doren rated Jeffers “the most orig- 
inal voice in America.” He was no longer imitating the 
dead. Boyle wired the poet that “Tamar” was selling well. 
Jeffers returned the packing box “big as a coffin” across 
the continent to New York. The demand exceeded the 
available four hundred and fifty copies. Another printing 
became necessary. Boyle, a man of uncommon altruism, 
immortalized himself in the hearts of authors everywhere 
by offering the book outright and gratis to Boni and 
Liveright Inc., because he thought that a recognized pub- 
lishing house would be to Jeffers’ certain advantage. The 
offer was accepted and their edition created a well-tem- 
pered spurt of interest in the writings. Even the twenty- 
cent copies of “Flagons” were resurrected and sold at two 
dollars each. But royalties were small and interest grad- 
ually lagged. Jeffers reverted to a poet’s penury. 

“Roan Stallion, Tamar, and Other Poems” were pub- 
lished next, in 1925. Containing the magnificent “Tower 
Beyond Tragedy” (at one time titled “The New Ores- 
teia”) which Judith Anderson plans to stage soon, it has 





e Above: Judith Anderson with Robinson Jeffers—"She di- 
rected the great ovation to the displaced wood-creature.” 


e Left: Jeffers and his wife, Una—'She answers his mail, 
handles his contracts, drives his car, buys his clothes.” 
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heen reprinted a few times since. It has enabled Una to 
keep up with most of the taxes on their Carmel property. 

Jeffers’ ascent to his pre-Medea position as the best un- 
known poet in America was marked by a scarcity of 
readers, an absence of Pulitzer prizes, and the publication 
of excellent verse: “The Women at Point Sur” (which he 
regards as his best—his critics disagree), “Cawdor,” 
“Dear Judas,” “Descent te the Dead,” “Thursos Land- 
ing,” “Give Your Heart to the Hawks,” “Solstice” (a mod- 
ern setting of the “Medea” theme). “Such Counsels You 
Gave to Me,” “Be Angry at the Sun,” “Medea,” and one 
volume entitled “Selected Poetry of Robinson Jeffers.” 


N THE metrics and mechanics of composition Jeffers is 

all straightforwardness and simplicity. Unlike many of 
his contemporaries he has never aimed to divorce poetry 
from reason, fashion it to a form like atonal music, and 
ultimately produce what would look like sheer gibberish 
hut would actually be pure poetry. “The poetry of this 
century,” he once told a friend, “is not especially decadent. 
It is not especially anything.” Jeffers’ lines are long, free. 
surging, yet incisive; they address themselves to relatively 
permanent things, and will be as intelligible in a thousand 
years as they are today. Only a few of his poems derive 
from the news of the day (“it pins them to the calendar 
like butterflies to cardboard”), and in apologizing for 
them Jeffers wrote: “Poetry is not private monologue, but 
I think it is not public speech either: and in general it is 
the worse for being timely.” 

Although he has put together more than a dozen vol- 
umes of verse at an average speed of ten lines a day. 
Jeffers spends most of his time in stone-masonry. At his 
Carmel home overlooking the Pacific he rolled boulders 
up the hill from the sea and emplaced them on one another 
with tools about as efficient as the sphinx-builders used. 
This went on for years and ended up as his thirty-foot 
Hawk Tower—an edifice which is as likely to withstand 
an atomic cataclysm as the government depository at Fort 
Knox. At the tower’s base Jeffers chiseled a Latin inscrip- 
tion (with the translation of “tower” misspelled) telling 
that he built it with his own hands. “It’s almost certain to 
confound the archaeologists,” he said. 

Hawk Tower's oriels, portholes, and secret staircases 
made a wonderful playhouse for his now-grown twin sons. 
For Una it became an organ-loft, a library for her Irish 
folk songs, and a museum for her unrivaled collection of 
wood, stone, metal, glass and paper unicorns. An incor- 
rigibly sentimental souvenir-saver, she has fitted into the 
tower's crevices rocks from the graves of Thomas Hardy 
and George Moore, from Croagh Patrick (a holy moun- 
tain in County Mayo), and from the Great Wall and 
Temple of Heaven in China. Jeffers, for whom storms and 
fog hold a strange fascination, often stands bare-headed 
on the tower’s open turret when the weather is too miser- 
able for anyone to watch him. 

He intended the tower as a studio, but its view of the 
sea was too distractingly beautiful and Jeffers has done 
all his writing in the house at an oaken desk in his bed- 
room. For years he piled his published manuscripts on 
the corner of the desk. When the pile became too high 
and before Una learned that they had sale value, he threw 
them in the fire. 

Domestic life for Jeffers is resolutely simple. All the 
unessentials are lacking. His home, Tor House, one hun 
dred feet from the tower, is built of the same briny granite. 
Its interior walls are paneled; its rooms are sparsely 
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furnished with heavy oaken tables, chairs, and bookcases 
A Jo Davidson bust is the single evidence of the fame of 
the tenant. Old Anglo-Saxon and Celtic songs are caryed — 
into the beamed ceiling of the dining room—one of them _ 
pleading: “No noise, no strife, nor swear at all, but all be 
decent in the hall.” The poet’s daily routine at Carmel js 
inspirationally uncomplicated. In the morning Jeffers — 
writes, in the afternoon he works with his hands at <4 
dening or stone-masonry. By lamp or candlelight he reads 
Pliny, Lucretius, or LaoTze in the evening. He never reads 
Jeffers. “Poems are delightful to beget.” he once wrote. 
“but dreary to live with.” 

The three thousand eucalyptus trees Jeffers has planted 
around his property have virtually walled out the world, 
\ sign on the gate of the stone hedge around his property 
reads “Not at home.” He usually is, but Carmel’s seasonal 
Bohemians are seldom welcome. He has maintained his 
few friendships by silence. His brother Hamilton, an as. 
tronomer, comes to see him two or three times a year, 
The two pass most of the time without exchanging a word, 
Years ago they met at Carmel to dispose of some family 
property. Una watched them. “They sat there in complete 
silence,” she recalls. “Neither spoke a word. There was 
that bit of business to do and they didn't do it. didn’t 
mention it, didn’t mention anything. After a long while, 
| broke in and suggested a division, just to get them 
started. But they accepted my idea. First one nodded, then 
the other nodded. Apparently greatly relieved, they agreed 
to it. They didn’t say so; they didn’t say anything. They 
just nodded, forgot it, and went on with their silence.” 

Una, the purposeful matriarch who handles the publie 
relations of a poet completely uninterested in the public, 
is his reporter on the outside world. She has supplied him 
with the odd and eerie folk legends of Carmel’s colorful 
aborigines. They make up his private mythology and pro- 


vide the plot and place for every one of his major poems. 


She answers his mail. handles his contracts, sells his manu- 
scripts (usually to John Hay Whitney), buys his clothes, 
and drives his car. “I trust her driving.” Jeffers sometimes 
complains, “but she doesn’t trust mine. Whenever we go 
any place I just follow Una around.” 

Jeffers’ violence in verse is in clear contrast to his gentle- 
ness as a calm and wise stone-mason. He is happily undis- 
turbed that humanity seems hell-bent on self-destruction. 
In one of the shorter poems in “The Double Axe” he de- 
scribes the post-war chaos of men, minds, and govern- 
ments as “Scene two, Act four of the tragic farce “The 
Political Animal.’ ” But in writing retrospectively of “The 
Double Axe” Jeffers complained: “How much happier and 
sweeter were the poets w ho were able to keep contemporary 
history out of their verses. To give a noble pleasure is the 
prime function of poetry, and its best material is in a 
human sense timeless; yet the disgraces of the time are a 
bitter and deforming subject.” 


HEN a young Hindu philosopher once visited Carmel 

he asked Jeffers to suggest a way of life that would 
have all the integrity the times allow. The poet’s answer 
had instead all the untimely purity of the Sermon on the 
Mount: “We could take a walk and admire landscapes. 
hat is better than killing one’s brother in war or trying 
to be his superior in peace. We could dig our gardens as 
Voltaire proposed . Or we could, according to our 
abilities, give ourselves to science or art—not to impress 
somebody, but for the beauty that each discloses. We 
might even be quiet occasionally.” 
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rapho guillumette 


A human being masked in desolation cries out to an off-stage Angel of Death in a medieval legend. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: 1949 


Sad masks of a ghetto-weary theatre. 
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@ The Jewish theatre, bullied out of Europe with all the other scat- 
tered riches of Jewish culture, is pulling itself together again in Milan. 
Italy, once victim of its own tragic dalliance with Fascism, now plays 
host to a new Jewish theatre. 

The first play put on was “Leah Liebovitz,” based on a medieval 
legend of the Dybbuk cycle. It is a heavily fated tale of predestined 
lovers tragically divided by an Angel of Death. The deep interior 
agony of a people so often divided—if not by an Angel of Death—is 
externalized in the magnificent grotesquerie of the masks pictured 
above, universal expressions of unheeded grief. 

The founder of the company is a Polish writer and director, Alex- 
ander Fersen. Mr. Fersen elaborated on the legend of “Leah Liebo- 
vitz” to compose the present production, which he also directed. Col- 
laborating with him are two members of the La Scala Opera; Luzzati, 
scenic designer, and Veneziani, choral director. Mr. Fersen’s com- 
pany, performing in Italian and well-received in Italian theatres, is 
scheduled to go to Switzerland and may subsequently extend its plans 
to a tour of all Europe. 

No theatre in continental Europe can at the moment be called new. 
This new Jewish theatre is no exception. Years ago the Habimah 
company brought masked legends to Italian audiences, and it is the 
original spirit of what was once an institution that present-day artists 
in Milan seek to reinstate. 
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Encore . 


a bit from ‘‘The Gull’s Hornbook"’ (1609), in 
which Thomas Dekker satirizes the first-nighters of 
the Elizabethan theatre and leads us to believe 
that manners have not changed so much after all. 


AT THE PLAYHOUSE 


HE theatre is your poets’ royal exchange, upon which 

their muses (now turned to merchants) barter away 

the light commodity of words for a lighter ware than 
words, Plaudits, and the breath of the great Beast. Since 
the place is so free in entertainment —allowing a stool as 
well to the farmer's son as to your templar; giving your 
stinkard the self-same liberty to be there in his tobacco 
fumes as vour sweet courtier has; Jetting your tinker claim 
as strong a judgement on the play's life and death as the 
proudest Critic it is therefore fit that he, whom their tai- 
lors’ bills make room tor, should not when he comes be 
basely cased-up like a viol in the corner. 

Whether it be the public plavhouse or the private, let 
our gallant (having paid the afternoon’s rent) presently 
advance himself up to the throne of the stage. | mean not 
into the Lords’ room, which is now but the stage’s sub- 
urbs. For those boxes by the iniquity of custom, by con- 
spiracy of the waiting-women and gentlemen ushers that 
sweat there together, by the covetousness of sharers, are 
contemptibly thrust into the rear; and much new satin is 
there damned by being smothered to death in darkness. 
The gallant should advance on the very rushes where the 
comedy is to dance: our feathered ostrich must plant him- 
self valiantly and impudently like a piece of ordnance. 

Do but reckon what comings-in are pursed up by sitting 
on the stage. First, a conspicuous eminence is gotten, by 
which the best and most essential parts of a gallant are 
perfectly revealed: good clothes, a proportionable leg. 
white hand, the Persian lock and a tolerable beard. By 
sitting on the stage you have a signed patent to engross 
the whole commodity of censure, may lawfully presume 
to be a jeerer and stand at the helm to steer the passage of 
scenes, yet no man shall once hinder you from obtaining 
the title of an insolent and overweening coxcomb. By 
sitting on the stage vou may —without traveling for it 
ask at the very next door whose play it is; if you know not 
the author you may rail against him, and peradventure so 
behave yourself that you may enforce the author to know 
you. If you are a knight, you may happily get you a mis- 
tress; if a mere Fleet Street gentleman, a wife. By spread- 


ing your budy on the stage. and being a justice in examin- 
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ing of plays, you shall put yourself into such true scenical 
authority that no Poet shall dare to present his muse 
rudely to your eyes without having first unmasked her, 
rifled her, and discovered her bare and most mystical parts 
before you alt a tavern where you shall, for his pains, 
pay for both their suppers. By sitting on the stage you 
may with small cost purchase the dear acquaintance of 
the boys; have a good stool for sixpence; know at any 
time what particular part any of the infants play; get your 
match lighted; you may examine the play-suits’ lace, and 
perhaps win wagers upon its being copper or whatever. 
And to conclude, whether you be a fool or justice of the 
peace, cuckold or captain, a Lord Mayor’s son or a daw- 
cock or a knave or an Under-Sheriff, no matter what stamp 
you be, current or counterfeit, the stage, like Time itself, 
will bring you to most perfect light. Nor must you be 
hunted from thence, though the scarecrows in the yard 
hoot at you, hiss at you, throw dirt even in your teeth; 
for “tis most gentlemanlike patience to endure all this and 
to laugh at the silly animals. But if the rabble with a full 
throat cries ““Away with the fool!” you are worse than a 
madman to tarry by it, for the gentleman and the fool 
should never sit on the stage together. 

Let this observation go hand in hand with the rest: pre- 
sent not yourself on the stage, especially at a new play, 
until the quaking Prologue has rubbed color into his 
cheeks and is ready to give the trumpets their cue; for 
then it is time, as though you were one of the properties 
or that you drop out of the hangings, to creep from behind 
the arras with your three-footed stool in one hand. For if 
you should bestow your person upon the vulgar when the 
belly of the house is but half full, your apparel is quite 
eaten up, the fashion lost, and the proportion of your 
body in more danger to he devoured than if it were served 
up on the counter against the poultry. Avoid that as you 
would the plague. It shall crown you with rich commen- 
dation to laugh aloud in the midst of the most serious and 
saddest scene of the terriblest tragedy, and to let that 
clapper of your tongue be raised so high that all the house 
shall ring of it. By talking and laughing like a ploughman 

continued on page 96) 
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IN SEARCH 
OF A 
NATIVE MUSE 





by PAUL MOOR 


MERICAN composers, ever since they had the cour- 
age to renounce Europe's wet-nurse function and 
really be American, have put up with all kinds of 

captious claptrap about the degree of that Americanism. 
Back in the twenties when our jazz composers had their 
eyes on Carnegie Hall and our few long-hair composers 
were theorizing over jazz and incorporating certain ele- 
ments of it in works intended as serious efforts, the cry 
went up from sensitive auditors that the True and the 
Beautiful were being despoiled by the lowbrow excrescence 
of the gin-mill and sporting-house aspects of our culture. 
The highbrows, however, hailed jazz as the first real mu- 
sical contribution America had made, and tried to talk 
our serious Composers into espousing it as an appropriate 
medium of expression. A good many of them had a cau- 
tious fling with it, and some of them even carried the re- 
lationship a step further. 

However, as jazz became respectable with serious com- 
posers it also became old hat. Even the best works of that 
era seem, on the rare occasions when they are revived, to 
have a purely period quaintness about them, an unhappy 
transmutation of what we were once so sure was vigorous, 
lusty, vital—American. Along with much that seemed 
genuine to us during the twenties, it just didn’t hold up. 

Although certain jazz elements are employed today not 
only by American composers but by foreign ones as well, 
nobody among them any longer writes music in which the 
jazz idiom creates the dominant impression. The jazz 
vogue among our intellectuals was a fervent one; but so 
little remains. As disenchantment came on, a new trend 
took the old one’s place: the employment of non-jazz 
American folkmusic. Old ballads and carols from middle 
England via the Southern Appalachians, spirituals both 
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white and Negro, songs from the Southwestern border 
country, all became suddenly valuable to the native com. 
poser. It was about this time, coincidentally perhaps, byt 
undoubtedly, that American music began growing up. 


HE HIGHBROW’S friend,” according to sociologist 

Russell Lynes, who certainly intends no condescension, 
“is the lowbrow. The highbrow enjoys and respects the 
lowbrow’s art . . . which he is likely to call a spontaneous 
expression of folk culture.” Whether thus fancily tagged 
and pointed to by the more expository of the highbrows, 
or simply cherished and venerated by the appreciative, 
these folk roots have been the fountainhead of too many 
musical cultures to be taken lightly. ; 

The reasons why the structures reared on jazz turned 
out to be as builded upon sand are not too recondite. No 
genuine popular art develops full-panoplied overnight, or 
so relatively overnight as did jazz. The elements conjoined 
to form it came from older sources and cultures, but its 
actual fruition evolved from the shock of a people, the 
people of those more aged environments, against the alien 
culture of a foreign and overbearing society ; that fruition, 
born of these disparate elements, came in the form of a 
genuinely new and unproven folk expression. Jazz has 
contributed a great deal to our culture, but it has never 
lost the basic, inescapable banality which has prevented 
its attaining the stature of genuine popular ‘art, as well as 
the respect and interest which would follow. 

The banality usually afflicts jazz’s melodic line and har- 
monic structure; the poverty of these has never been suc- 
cessfully exonerated by even the greatest prodigality of 
rhythmic invention, the element which has contributed 
most to jazz’s distinction from other music. The melodic 
line in authentic jazz bears the mark of improvisation over 
a predetermined rhythmic pattern, and the harmony has 
been adjusted to fit; the rhythm is what remains impor- 
tant. And a peculiar rhythm lacks the substance needed 
to influence and abet a nation’s serious music. 

Let’s abandon the materia musica of the long-hairs for 
a moment and see what happened when jazz entered the 
corrupting precincts of show-business. Jazz forfeited its 
character when it attempted to crash middlebrow society 
and go respectable; the ordeal and necessary adjustments 
left it pallid and pusillanimous once it got there. It did, 
however, contribute new distinction to that mealy, melan- 
choly form of lyric expression which occupied show-busi- 
ness prior to the compelling goose which jazz adminis- 
tered. The entertainment world since has never been the 
same. Our “created” popular music has taken on a corre- 
sponding position in music to that of the funnies in art, 
and reflects our culture about as faithfully. 

Yet its influence, in the days since genuine jazz con- 
quered the civilized world, has become enormous. Ameri- 
can popular songs have for years provided the countries 
of the world with songs which by translation they adopt 
and cherish as their own. The extent of this infiltration 
into foreign cultures can be understood by noting that a 
recording company in Czechoslovakia released (in Czech, 
of course) six double-faced records containing almost the 
entire score of “Finian’s Rainbow.” Such communication 
of American popular music abroad is not unusual. 

And yet is this American music? The mass of our popu- 
lation receives it as diversion and entertainment, but they 
do not engender it. This kind of music has proceeded 


through several incarnations, none less transient than that 
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preceding. Once there was ragtime—remember ? Then 
years ago the term “jazz’’ was passé in relation to the 
newer “swing”; today only squares admit allegiance to 
swing: it nowadays is strictly behind the door, its place 
in the sun having been inherited by the bebop addicts, 
who are also rapidly overwhelming a small, contentious 
hand of cultist adherents to Stan Kenton and his stupefy- 
ingly pretentious “progressive jazz.” 

Bebop seems here to stay—at least, that is, for the hand- 
ful of years allocated to such national aberrations; for 
that period of time, almost never varying, which is needed 
to allow its followers to weather their somewhat retarded 
adolescence and move on into less suggestible maturity. 
its components have been lifted from the old fountain- 
head of jazz, manhandled by a generic class of musician 
who admires Stravinsky because of his “dissonance,” and 
then pushed to appalling extremes. This succeeds no more 
than the hypothetical experiment with a sow’s ear. 

Before any disciples of Dizzy Gillespie advance menac- 
ingly in this direction, let us understand that the sharp- 
ness behind these statements is intended only in cases 
where these hybrid forms of music become discontented 
with being classified as entertainment and hanker after 
the state sal recognition of True Art. “Great” is a word 
feelingly employed by the more gone acolytes of bebop; 
another word occurs to me, “fat,” along with such other 
associated adjectives as soft, infirm, and so on. The “popu- 
lar” music created for us in years past has not been 
trained, in the athletic sense; its flaccid muscles are in- 
adequate for its aspirations. As long as it is content to 
exist within limitations, it has its charms; when its more 
intense admirers, for whom it represents genuine musical 
accomplishment and worth, decide that it has risen above 
the levels achieved by the same stuff in its previous incar- 
nations, then the whole matter has passed out of hand. 
Bebop is of as much use to our serious composers as jazz 
was, only it has all been done before: broken down and 
stripped bare of its sequined adipocere, the fundamental 
elements remain always the same, and no composer of the 
least sophistication would any sooner admit them new 
than he would claim novelty for the diatonic scale. Jazz, 
Mr. Kenton notwithstanding, has not progressed enough 
to attain the standing of popular art. 


\CEPT by highbrows and lowbrows, the most valuable 

stock of American folkmusic is scorned as old-fash- 
ioned and uncouth; middlebrow society will have none of 

This includes almost all the anonymous songs passed 
down by rote through several generations. Among socially 
anxious individuals, which is to say the body of middle- 
brow society, such music does not beguile, for to own it 
admits to humble origins; stresses and conflicts of eco- 
nomic environment make it so. Because of this, such music 
occupies no position of honor in the eyes of the average 
American, but must rather be recorded by musicological 
specialists, exhumed and rediscovered (usually in genteel 
“arrangements” ) by professional folksingers or by an oc- 
casional alert composer. 

Probably Charles Ives has made more (and more suc- 
cessful) use of folk material than any other American 
composer. This astonishing man, whose musical tech- 
niques predated Schénberg and Stravinsky by a full dec- 
ade, made prodigious use of the music surrounding his 
Danbury, Connecticut childhood, especially the hymns he 
heard sung not only on Sundays but during the whole 
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week. Civil War tunes and ballads he employed in other 
works. The rough minstrel quality of Ives’ music comes, 
aside from his iconoclastic techniques of composition, 
from the traditional melos of that material. His music 
must make an altogether different impression on hearers 
in whose upbringing “Just as | Am” and “There Is a 
Fountain Filled with Blood” never figured, but for many 
of his countrymen Ives’ music carries a tremendous emo- 
tional and nostalgic impact. 

Aaron Copland has uncovered a number of really ex- 
traordinary folk-themes, employing them with consider- 
able success. Unlike the English composers of recent years, 
Copland will often tamper with a melody, bending and re- 
shaping it till it adapts to his needs. Sometimes he does 
this with singular success; in “A Lincoln Portrait,” for 
instance, he took the old nonsense song “On Springfield 
Mountain,” slowed its tempo, reshaped one three-note 
phrase, and employed it as a theme connotative not of 
nonsense and burlesque but of real nobility. Copland has 
even been successful in his apt usage of foreign folk mate- 
rial, such as “El Mosco” and “La Jesusita” in his popular 
orchestral work “El Salon México.” 

Roy Harris’ reliance on folk material is a little different; 
he uses the actual article with some frequency, but a 
stronger characteristic of his music is the distillation of 
American folk melody into numerous patterns which he 
can consciously manipulate and adapt. In the Pastoral sec- 
tion of his Third Symphony, Harris has solo woodwinds, 
against polytonal background strings, sing a series of tune- 
motives not resembling any actual folksongs but still bear- 
ing their authentic quality. Of the Americans of his gener- 
ation, Harris has probably been the most successful in his 
adaptation of folkmusic to suit his ends. No American has 
made such extensive use of autochthonous material as have 
Béla Bart6k and Heitor Villa-Lobos, but American folk- 
music in general is innately rather more inimical to the 
techniques of modern composition than is that of Hungary 
or Brazil; its use requires a different ingenuity. 

There is, of course, quite a list of American composers 
to whom folkmusic has never been particularly attractive; 
these men’s music is more absolute, but the possibility that 
it has as a result comparably less root in its surrounding 
culture is open to debate. Today, with few exceptions, our 
more important composers reflect urban environments, 
and the folkmusic of the American city is not great. 

The American composer must overcome many disad- 
vantages, one of the most serious of which arises from his 
alienation from folk heritage; musically he must either 
consciously reéstablish touch, depend on imports and hy- 
brids, or work in a formalistic vacuum. He can restore 
contact with that heritage through conscious effort, but 
the products of such a relationship will for quite a time 
betray a lack of ease there, rather like a language spoken 
with an accent. He can on the other hand confine himself 
to such internationalist techniques as have no concern 
whatever with national or popular foundations. Or he can 
acquire a fluency and easy consciousness of those es- 
sences which lend an American quality to jazz, cowboy 
songs, and mountain ballads, and through artistic use of 
them build a music which will not hover remote and un- 
approachable above the culture it primarily must turn 
towards, but will represent that culture; and contain with- 
in itself something of community with its auditor that will 
cause him. erudite or untutored, to be moved by recogni- 
tion of a shared, mutual delight. 
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by ROBERT J. WADE 


SETTING 
THE TV STAGE 


the director of NBC's television production 


facilities looks at five years’ progress. 


MONG the indications of television's rapid growth 
in the past five years is the evolution of settings for 


recently produced dramati 0 musical programs. If 


these designs prove nothing else, they show that art 
directors and designers have kept pace with important 
technical developments in television broadcasting: the 
sensitive image-orthicon tube, rotating lens turrets, bette 


lighting, novel techniques in directing and staging, and 





constantly improving and broadening program content, 

Five short years ago, we were standing in line for 
cigarettes. Ethel Barrymore was on Broadway, “Mexi- 
can Hayride” glittered at the Winter Garden, and “Anna 
Lucasta’’ rehearsals were well under way. Television was 
on the air now and then—a prize fight, newsreels, an 
operatic scene or two, wartime map-talks and a weekl) 
hour-and-a-half dramatic show on Sunday nights. At the 
National Broadcasting Company, Edward Sobol mad 
video history with his “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” series 
and Dr. Herbert Graf of the Met essaved “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme’” with Strauss music, the ebullient Dumke. 
In 1944, a complete staff of two 
handled the art direction and execution of scenic back- 


and stylized scenery. 


grounds; artists who, by the simple expedient of working 
in tandem around the clock on a seven-day week, wer 
able to draw plans, find costumes and furnishings, paint 
scenery, sew drapes, devise motion picture film intro- 
ductions and ‘titles’, and serve part-time as _ stage- 
managers, dressers and not infrequently as bit players 
and walk-ons. 

We were often asked to report on the number of set 
designers and scene painters who might be required if 
television were to develop on a regularly scheduled basis 
with a LO’ 


100°. The fun of prognosticating, five years ago, led us 


increase Im programming. Or 25%. 50%, 
into a happy state of presbyopi: expectancy, but with all 
our computations we hardly anti ipated that the onslaught 
of time would effect, by 1949, such an aes eptance ol the 


new medium. Our shops and paint studios became popu 


lated, ilmost overnight with scent sper ialists trom 






Left: Designer Riggs’ setting for “Great Cath- 
erine'’ which was televised last season by the 
Theatre Guild, starring Gertrude Lawrence. 
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Right: The setting for “Rebecca”, designed by 
Otis Riggs, utilizes standard scenic elements 
redesigned and repainted for the program. 
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Broadway and Hollywood: stagehands. costume design- 





ers, prop makers, makeup artists, special effects men, 
title draftsmen, sound-effects technicians and miniature 
builders have been added to the staffi—now grown to 
wer LOO 

Seven set designers turn out blueprints for the five 
eekly dramatic programs and the diversified musical, 
comedy and variety shows: the settings are painted, 
stenciled and decorated by some 15 scenic artists, work- 
cs in two and three shifts. A weekly allotment of 60 to 
1) members of the Theatrical Protective Union, Local 


No. 1, construct scenery, build “mock-up,” commercial 


it ices to 


exhibit products ranging from toys to tires, 


nd operate shows emanating from NBC television 
studios situated in Radio City, the International Theatre 
it Columbus Circle, and former motion picture sound- 
stages at the corner of LO6th Street and Park Avenue. 
No other form of show business. it is generally ad- 
mitted, has ever necessitated the turning out of props, 
scenery and costumes on an hourly basis; television 
erations have relegated the “grind” of the vanished 
two-plays-a-week stock company, and vaudeville’s three- 
day, to a leisurely past. Our largest dramatic produe- 
tions, such as Philco’s “Cyrano de Bergerac,” “Pride 
ind Prejudice.” or “The Druid Circle,” as well as the 
exacting demands of the Kraft and Chevrolet series, 
avolve for each production some seven to nine tons of 
scenery and furnishings, which have to be built, painted 
r procured within two days’ time. 
Experi need stage carpenters and scent 


th television § 


lured trom leading scenic shops 


irtists have 






The two sketches at the left are Otis Riggs’ designs for 
the Philco Playhouse’s production of “Cyrano de Bergerac”, 
which starred José Ferrer and was directed by Fred Coe. 


expansion and by the hope of regular employment; 
none of these craftsmen has ever worked quite as hard 
before, battling not against an out-of-town opening two 
or three days ahead, but against an hourly deadline im- 
posed by the voracious network appetite. 

The set designing staff at NBC now includes the varied 
talents of European-born Henri Crayon, with many 
vears’ experience in Continental opera houses, as well 


as Hollywood-trained Otis Riggs. a Yale graduate forti- 


fied by summer stock ventures in Westchester. Arthur 
Ross, Kenneth Mapes, Robert MacKichan and John 
Robert Lloyd are other staff designers, all products of 
Broadway designers’ offices or the larger strawhatters. 
lo this staff, art director Elwell has recently added the 
well-known costume designer Rose Bogdanoff. 

Settings for NBC-TV productions are largely made 
of stock units, although the familiar canvas flat is used 
in musical and variety shows. The stock elements are 
repainted for each program, and since the collection 
includes many different basic pieces, a minimuin of con- 
struction is required. In order to gain time, designers 
have to pervert normal units, such as doors and French 
windows, into Tudor fireplaces and sides of bars. That 
such a process is practicable should be apparent in the 


‘accompanying drawings. 


Even with this five-year development, we're reasonably 
sure that we haven't reached any permanent level by 
this present Spring of 1949. The idea is to get the prog- 
nosticators busy again. With daytime programs now 
being featured, and many new network shows already 


past the planning stage, anything can happen. 






















Mexican Streetcar... 


® The current production of “A Streetcar Named Desire’ came as a shock 
and a happy surprise to many Mexicans who had given up hope of eve 

















seeing a thriving theatre in their country. “Streetcar”, or “Un Travia Lla 
mado Deseo”, is giving the Mexico City bull-ring stiff competition and has 
become the darling of the Spanish press 
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For Seki Sano, a volatile disciple of Stanislavski and Meyerhold, it was a 
personal triumph. “Producing a play in Mexico,” he has declared, “is like 





swimming in a sea of mud.” 

Most of Mexico's artists have been lavish in their praise of “Streetcar 
Capricious, corpulent Diego Rivera was the most verbose, exulting: “It has 
taken us to the level of excellent theatre without false pretext, with meaning 
and profound intensity. This we owe . . . to the persistent efforts of Seki 
Sano who has attained this magnificent staging with a great aesthetic 
and social value.” 

The fact that the play is effective, that it is popular in Mexico, greatly 
weakens the most frequently heard criticism of Tennessee Williams’ talent 
his so-called provincialista. In another country, in a new language, amid an 
alien culture, “Streetcar” demonstrates that its appeal is universal 
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NOTES ON FILM ACTING 





by HUME CRONYN 


_a distinguished stage-trained actor analyzes 


some of his Hollywood experiences 


OOD actors usually act and don’t talk. Whenever 
they may be prodded into discussing their approach 
to work, they're inclined to disagree on ways and 

means. Coquelin and Irving are an excellent example. 
Here the disagreement in approach was so fundamental as 
to result in a celebrated debate between the two actors. It 
is nonsense to expect, or to try to impose, a standard at- 
tack in the work of any category of creative artist—and 
an actor can be such. We may pick up a little here, a little 
there from the example or advice of other actors: but like 
everyone else, we learn chiefly from our own experience. 

[ went to Hollywood in 1942 to play a part in “Shadow 
of a Doubt,” a picture directed by Alfred Hitchcock. Life 
was full of surprises. Nothing was as I thought it would 
be. Most of my preconceptions were to be confounded 
and | was to find little basis for the anti-Hollywood preju- 
dice which is so carefully nurtured along Broadway. 

4 great part of “Shadow of a Doubt” was shot on loca- 
tion in Santa Rosa, California, a small town north of San 
Francisco in the heart of the vineyard country. I was re- 
quired to report there. For the first few days I wandered 
around disconsolate on the edge of the crowd, wat ching 
the shooting. It was obvious that in theatre terms there 
was to be practically no rehearsal. My first scene was quite 
a long and important one, establishing the character. | 
grew nervous and depressed in anticipation of the mo- 
ment when, like that figure 1 in an actor's ; nightmare, some- 
one would say to me “‘You’re on!”’ and I would be totally 
unprepared. My script became grey with anxious finger- 
ing, and the wallpaper of my room at the Hotel Occidental 
took on a crazy pattern of dialogue 2 a la Reginald Gardiner. 

With the director’s permission, I was allowed to choose 
from a second-hand store the clothes which I felt were 
right for the part. These and my hand props helped a 
little, giving me something to hide behind. 

[ now had words, wardrobe and as a result of study, a 
theoretical sense of “my” relationship to the other char- 
acters in the screenplay, as well as some detailed ideas on 
my own character’s background and his action through- 
out the story. A feeling of complete inadequacy persisted. 
| remained outside the material without any sense of per- 
sonal identification whatever. | tried an extension of the 
theatre’s prop and dress-rehearsal routine—that time 
when you familiarize yourself with doors, drawers, steps, 
the furniture and light switches. I chose “my” house in 
the district in which we were shooting, “my” ; place ol 
work and walked the routes between, absorbing whatever 
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These locations were neither seen nor re- 
ferred to in the picture. Nobody gave a damn about them 
except me, and had | discussed what | was attempting at 
the time, anyone bothering to listen would have justifiably 
thought me crazy. An actor’s search for security is his 
own private affair, in which a successful end justifies al- 
most any means that does not impose on the other players 
or waste the director’s time. 

[ take what comfort | can from “things’’—sometimes 
an idea, the reflection of a habit or an attitude which may 
fit the character, whatever stimulation or depression may 
be radiated by a particular individual’s everyday surround- 
ings. Picasso put it very well in a statement to be found in 
the Museum of Modern Art’s “‘Picasso—50 Years of His 
Art,”’ where he is quoted as remarking: ‘“The artist is a 
receptacle for emotions that come from all over the place: 
from the sky, from the earth, from a scrap of paper, from 
a passing shape, from a spider’s web. That is why we must 
not discriminate between things. Where things are con- 
cerned there are no class distinctions. We must pick out 
what is good for us where we can find it—except from our 
own works. I have a horror of copying myself. But when 
[ am shown a portfolio of old drawings, for instance, | 
have no qualms about taking anything I want from them.” 


| could use. 


OES this kind of procedure compensate for lack of re- 
hearsal? No, but it helps. At least it helps me. Security 
and familiarity are so closely related that you can often 
reach one through developing the other. It’s a very simple 
and unoriginal process, though in disrepute with those 
people who insist that all acting is instinctive and who 
shudder at the “intellectual approach” involved in the 
simpie use of the imagination. 

An actor’s security cannot be achieved merely through 
familiarity with externals. What goes on within the 
character you play? What makes him tick? What moti- 
vates his actions and reactions? What are his values, his 
strengths, fears, obsessions? What does he want? What 
has he had? What has been his experience? | must have 
at least a nodding acquaintance with such a history. In 
the course of theatre rehearsals, under a good director 
[ might reasonably expect to discover or create appro- 
priate answers to all these questions. But without re- 
hearsals, I needed a substitute activity. | began to keep a 
notebook. A notebook has certain practical and psycho- 
logical uses. To start with, it provides a record of first 
impressions. Picasso, again, has expressed the principle 
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with admirable insight: “It would be very interesting 
to preserve photographically, not the stages. but the 
metamorphoses of a picture. Possibly one might then dis- 
cover the path followed by the brain in materializing a 
dream. But there is one very odd thing—to notice that 
basically a picture doesn’t change, that the first ‘vision’ 
remains almost intact, in spite of appearances. | often 
ponder on a light and a dark when | have put them into a 
picture; | try hard to break them up by interpolating a 
color that will create a different effect. When the work 
is photographed, | note that what | put in to correct my 
first vision has disappeared and that, after all, the photo- 
graphic image corresponds with my first vision before the 
transformation [| insisted on.” 

Secondly, a notebook gives the actor a point of rel 
erence if it becomes necessary to return to, and recheck, 
character fundamentals (weird things can happen in the 
logic al development ola performane e when the schedule 
requires you to shoot the middle of the picture first, the 
first scene last, and that big emotional scene out of re- 
lation to anvthing that comes either before or after it). 
Thirdly, it requires that you be specific in your study. 
Those blank sheets of papel must be filled with exact 
words, words that make sense when strung together and 
bear on a particular problem. No airy generalities are 
acceptable. No muddy thinking to the accompaniment of 
the bedroom radio will let you off the hook of a note- 
book’s demand. Alternately, once done. once the digging 
is over, you have material proof that part of your book is 
accomplished. You have the security of knowing you 


know something about the character and the job in hand. 


THE camera, the old saw notwithstanding, lies like hell 

and the actor must be prepared to aid in this deception. 
A move which would be utterly false on stage, which goes 
directly against every reasonable impulse, may be camera- 
wise effective and necessary. In “Shadow of a Doubt,” | 
had a scene in which | sat down to gossip with a neighbor 
while he and his family had dinner. During the meal, | 
said something upsetting to the character played by 
Teresa Wright. She turned on me with unexpected 
violence. | stood up in embarrassment and surprise and 
automatically took a step backward. However, at the 
point of the rise, the camera moved in to hold us in a 
close two-shot, and to accommodate it—that is, to stay 
in the frame—it became necessary for me to change the in- 
stinctive move so that when | got up from my chair,/ took a 
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step toward the person from whom | was retreating. Because 
of my inexperience and the falseness of the move, this 
made a hazard for me in the middle of an otherwise 
simple scene. | was convinced the action would look 
idiotic on the s« reen. but | was wrong. When | saw the 
rushes, | had to admit that the occasion passed almost 
unnoticed even by me 

You have to learn to adjust to such requirements 
easily and with a minimum of rehearsal. The problems of 
lighting, camera movement and sound are liable to get 
considerably more attention than the actors. This is 
unfortunate and indefensible, but it is not likely that vou 
will be able to change the situation. So again, vou must 
learn to adjust and to be so well prepared that you are 
secure in spite of it. 

The difference between acting for the screen and 
acting for the stage is negligible and the latter is, despite 
the exceptions, the best possible training for the former, 
lhe screen brings the actor into front row range for an 
entire audience throughout most of the picture and 
occasionally it puts him into their laps. [t is obviously 
unnecessary and irritating to speak or move as you would 
for the benefit of people in the back of a gallery. It may 
take a little time and some guidance for the stage actor 
to become accustomed to the degree of projection which 
will be most effective on the screen, but the technique 
of film acting is no unique or myst formula 

Almost everything in picture-making stresses the in 
portance of mechanical perfection. I think the actor does 
well to trust in the people who are experts in this field 
and paid to insure it. His business, as in the theatre, 
remains with the character he is to play and this will re- 
quire his full powers of concentration 

In “closeup” very little becomes very much; a whol 
new range of expression is opened to the actor. He can 
register with a whisper, a glance, a contraction of 4 
muscle, in a manner that would be lost on the stage. 
Phe camera will often reflect what a man thinks, without 
the degree of demonstration required in the theatre. 


a profession of motion-picture director is an ulcerous 
one. Considering the harassment and pressure unde! 
which most of these men work, one finds a surprising 
degree of patience and understanding in their relation- 
ship to actors and actors’ problems. There are, of course, 
exceptions. I’ve worked with a director who started the 
day off by thumbing through the s ript, grimacing with 
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distaste. then muttering “Oh well, let’s shoot it.” That's 
a little hard to overcome. There’s the director who 
bullies his cast and crew, especially its less important 
members. There’s the pompous ham who looks on any 
as an assault 
on his dignity and his capability as a director. There’s the 


suggestion——even though he may adopt it 


“| wish they were puppets” school, and the condescending 
“Humor them, but for God’s sake don’t take them se- 
riously”” attitude. But by and large, one will be allowed 
the rights of his part, and an actor’s skill and creativity 
will be respected, 

There is little time for analytical discussion on the 
set, and none for doing what you should have done 
in your study. If you can step before the camera with a 
clear and logical plan of what you would like to do and 
how vou would like to do it, the chances are that you will 
be far better off than if you had just learned the lines. 

There are many scenes which an actor cannot study 
or conceive of playing without considering the character's 
movement in detail, so intermeshed are words and 
ctivity. What can you do when the director is not avail- 
ible lol discussion ot such a scene beforehand, when it’s 
not even possible to familiarize yourself with the set 
because it won't be up, let alone dressed, until the day 
its to be used? (This is an extreme situation, but it 
does occur.) I find it best to plan your own set at home, 
indicate the furniture, plant your own simulated props, 
imagine your fellow actors and rehearse! Walk through 
whatever pattern of activity seems logical to you, ex- 
plore the possibilities, decide on a course, and turn up 
for work with an idea. It may have to be changed. Your 
timing will depend on the actual action and reaction of 
the other players, not on what you imagined; the set may 
turn out to be the reverse of the one you indicated for 
yourself; the whole thing may have to be altered, but the 
chances are that much of the work you have done will 
help you, and that vour conception can be adapted to the 
director’s to achieve a more successful result than if you 
offer him nothing other than memorized lines and sub- 
lime negativity in regard to the scene’s execution. 

Does continued motion picture acting ruin the stage 
tor? You mean like Charles Boyer, Spencer Tracy, 
lessica Tandy, Madeleine Carroll, Paul Kelly, Joe E. 


Brown. Lee Cobb. Rex Harrison and Henry Fonda—each 


of whom spent from five to fifteen years in picture- 


making prior to their most recent appearances on the 


New York stage? 


“These candids taken during the filming of three different 
pictures—'Lifeboat,’ ‘A Letter for Evie,’ (the tightwire), and 
‘Brute Force'—point to the advisability of keeping in reason- 
ably good physical condition. I've been grateful for what 
training | had in tumbling and boxing. While it's advisable 
to let a stunt man work for you if that's possible, it's a pity 
to have to eliminate good scenes because close camera- 
work bars the use of a double and an actor can't do the 
job himself . . . ” 


HERE’S a line of Tennyson’s in “Locksley Hall” 
about “‘a little hoard of maxims” being preached to 
someone's daughter. | think of it now because I am going 
to list a little hoard of maxims. They ate offered without 
apology despite the fact that they’re quite obvious—so 
obvious that it’s surprising how often they’re forgotten. 
I didn’t make them up, although the way in which they’re 
worded may be my own. They've been culled from 
various sources: The American Academy of Dramatic 
Art, Benno Schneider, Lee Strasberg, from some of the 
authorities I've read, or from an occasional director 
under whom I’ve worked. I’ve been asked repeatedly by 
continued on next page) 





From Mr. Cronyn’s notes on Rudolph Du- 
val in “The Cross of Lorraine” (1943): 


‘A wine salesman conscripted into French Army 

came originally from Juan-les-Pins, wants to be liked and 
believes in ‘getting along.’ He always did, through playing 
ball, knowing an angle, through connivance and sucking 
around. A great boy with the girls, plain, but with nice 
hair and teeth and a way about him. Personally fastidious, 
a toilet-water charmer, he could have been a most suc- 
cessful pimp. Duval has always worked hard in the wrong 
way, having a warped sense of values and too great vanity. 
His ambition is merely to be a success and to run with the 
successful. } ery frightened of failure! An opportunist, he 
believes himself immensely shrewd. Remember that he is 
volatile, easily moved; and again that vanity is his most 
sensitive characteristic. Too easily touched. Before the 
war he had a very high quota as one of his firm’s best 
salesmen. Painstakingly he had learned German so as to 
have a business advantage. It paid well. There was much 
that he admired in Germany—neatness, efficiency, its ma- 
terialistic and opportunistic faith . . . and its appreciation 
of him as a ladies’ man. Duval is careful, doesn’t believe 
in sticking his neck out. Violence frightens him, yet he is 
himself capable of viciousness and violence when given 
offense. All in all, Duval is a dangerous Fascist, a little 
supporting Fascist, although he would be as indignant at 
being called a Fascist as he would if he were called Com- 
munist. He has no understanding of either word, although 
he has a ready description of the latter. Duval detested 
the army because it had no appreciation of his talents. 
Che discomfort of the life he considered a personal affront. 
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students at either the Academy or the Actor’s Lab in 
Hollywood about “rules” for acting. There may be none; 
at any rate, they are never precisely the same for any two 
actors. However, I’ve often been rescued on a set by 
returning to what I consider are first principles. All 
actors find themselves involved in difficult scenes where 
they can’t see the woods for the trees and on such 
frightening occasions anything—maxim, platitude, rule, 
call it whatever you like—that will return you to security 
and the right path is worth remembering. 

Establish the facts. It’s surprising how much informa- 
tion is contained in the text, how many questions are 
answered by careful re-reading. Don’t insist on doing 
work that has been done for you. Your own creative work 
should be based on the fact and suggestion supplied by 
the author, rather than on independent fancy. 

Establish the relationships. Nobody, other than a bad 
actor, behaves in an identical manner toward all other 
persons—with the possible exception of behavior toward 
strangers of the same sex, size, age, appearance, manner, 
and so forth. A proper appreciation and understanding 
of all the other characters in the play is essential to 
understanding and performance of your own part. 

Establish the surroundings. | hate actors who bump 
into the furniture, or stand where they seem to be 
goosed by a chair arm, or are frightened by tables, beds, 
lamps, doors and the surroundings in general. You can 
make an obvious liar of yourself and the character you 
play be pretending familiarity with props you've never 
bothered to consider. My references to “things’’ comes 
under this heading. 

If. That word seems to be the key to the complexities 
of an actor’s imaginative and creative processes. “If”’ 
provides an answer to innumerable questions, it’s the 
equivalent of the algebraic X. Jf I were in this situation, 
what would J do? If I were this kind of person in this 
situation, what would I do? How would I feel, think, 
behave, react, etc.? “If” will often do for you what an 
author may have failed to do. 

What is the action? (Purpose, intention) Neither you 
nor your character are ever without one. You may have 
to consult an analyst to understand your own, but if there 
is any mystery concerning the “‘action”’ of your character 
during any moment of his life on stage or before the 
camera—look out. The vacuum will be filled with either 
an actor’s uncertainty or an actor’s cliché. 

What is the activity? (Physical business) You carry 
on some activity as long as you remain alive, even in 
absolute repose. “Activity” often contradicts action. For 
instance, the activity of sleep does not necessarily reflect 
the action “to rest.”” There are many examples. King 
Richard says quite accurately: “I can smile and murder 
whilst I smile.” 

The actor has great range and opportunity in the field 
of “activity” for, except in its broadest sense, it is rarely 
dictated by the author, being left, wisely, to the collab- 
orative effort of actor and director. A good director will 
control “activity” but try to refrain from imposing it. 

Correct “activity” on the part of a sensitive actor 
may provide a perfect reflection of, or delicate counter- 
point to, the all important “‘action”’. 

The Character’s problem—never the actor's! Actor’s 
problems are always intruding on the concentration which 
the actor should lend to the character's problems (that 
sounds like double talk, but I’m afraid I can’t express it 
more simply). This is a constant difficulty in motion 
pictures and television, where much emphasis is laid on 
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mechanical operation. Having attacked the actor’s prob. 
lem in study and rehearsal—sometimes only immediately 
prior to the “take”—awareness of it in performance 
must be sublimated by concentration on the character’s 
problem (his action and activity). 

In discomfast, look to the object. There is an object 
toward which every action or activity is directed. Haye 
you ever watched a jeweler, glass in eye, probe the 
internals of a watch or a confectioner dipping chocolates 
or a cook flipping pancakes? (In each such case, the action 
and activity happen to complement rather than contra. 
dict one another.) There is a certain fascination in the 
simple concentration on the object involved. 

An actor, playing the part of a man who wishes to 
please and impress another character to whom he is jn. 
troduced, may not have such a theatrical activity in the 
business of a handshake as he would in flipping pancakes, 
but his concentration on the character, the “object” of 
“to impress,” will carry some of the same fascination. 

When consistent with the text, create a mood opposite 
to the one you're going into. Clumsily expressed, but 
worth remembering. ““Change”’ is the essence of “color,” 
and in acting terms almost synonymous with “‘variety” 
and “‘development.”’ You must not manipulate the changes, 
but be aware of them. Too many motion picture perform. 
ances remain in one key. To risk a broad generalization, 
I would say that tears are usually more effective following 
laughter than as the logical result of lugubriousness. It’s 
dangerous to talk about “effect”? because of the tempta- 
tion to substitute effect, a trick, for simple honest de. 
velopment. On the other hand, it is stupid not to recog. 
nize what is effective and not to try to come to it honestly, 

An emotion always outlives its usefulness. That is, it 
will color an attitude long after the climax has passed 
and the incident provoking the emotion has been neutral- 
ized. This, too, is often overlooked in motion picture 
performances. Sometimes the reason for the oversight 
is understandable. If a scene is left uncompleted, in a 
state of emotional suspension, for a day or a week be- 
cause the schedule or weather dictates that the company 
shoot something else, it may be difficult for the actor 
to recapture the exact emotional pitch when he returns to 
it. It is easier to match lighting or props than perform- 
ance. The director’s responsibility? —Yes, but also the 
actor's. However, this maxim is not meant to apply only 
in such emergencies. Emotional scenes, big scenes, which 
are not fully rehearsed are inclined to be contrived, with 
the result that the characters seem to run hot and cold 
at the same time. The leading lady suffers exquisitely in 
one moment and is picking her teeth in the next. This 
is ‘“change”’ all right, but the wrong kind. 

Sometimes both actor and director will prefer to shoot 
a big scene, usually a highly emotional one, with a 
minimum of any sort of rehearsal. They hope to capi- 
talize on the spontaneity of the First Time. They are 
frightened that, with familiarity, the scene will go stale. 
They gamble on an actual first time rather than work 
toward a more complete illusion of the first time. The 
danger in this method is that the emotion evoked in the 
actor will be general rather than specific—belly emotion— 
having no object and being created out of equal parts of 
acting excitement and nervousness. Good readings are 
often based on this false stimulation which occurs in the 
initial run-through of playable material. 

I can’t list any more, although there are many. As | 
intimated in the beginning, the thing to do about acting 
is to act rather than read about it—or write about it, 
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theatre: 


On Shakespeare . 





. this month the editors and 


ANTA present a sampling of views professional and non-professional, 


orthodox and unorthodox, on staging the greatest playwright 


who has written in the English language 


SHAKESPEARE 


HE colonists who came to America from England 

brought many things with them that became an 
indispensable part of the American heritage, and not 
the least of these were the works of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare continues to flourish as the most-pro- 
duced and best loved standard author in the United 
States. In a survey conducted by John E. Dietrich of 
the University of Wisconsin, which polled the coun- 
try’s 250 largest colleges and universities concerning 
their drama activity for the season 1946-47, Shake- 
speare easily carried off honors as the most frequently 
produced single playwright. His total production score 
came to 43; Bernard Shaw and Maxwell Anderson tied 
for a poor second, with 21 apiece. Play by play, it 
is true, the picture was less complimentary not only 
to Shakespeare but to other standard authors: the 
individual plays most frequently done were not the 
most popular Shakespeare plays, “Twelfth Night” (8 
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productions ) ) or “Macbeth” (7), but “Dear Ruth” (18) 
and “Angel Street” (16), lending ammunition to those 
who have criticize P college theatres for paying too 
much attention to the more ephemeral Broadway hits. 
The same season on Broadway saw Maurice Evans 
in “Hamlet” at the C ity C enter; Donald Wolfit’s pro- 
ductions of * ‘King Lear”, “As You Like It”, “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” and “Hamlet”; and the American Rep- 
ertory Theatre production of “Henry VIII”. 1947-48 
brought Katharine Cornell and Godfrey Tearle in “An- 
tony and Cleopatra” for 126 pe »rformances, and Mi- 
chael Redgrave and Flora Robson in “Macbeth” for 
29. Broadway's single Shakespeare entry so far this 
season has been Richard Whorf’s “Richard III”, in 
the adaptation which Whorf originally conceived in 
streamlined form for an audience of American G.L.’s. 
The whys and wherefores of the vitality of Shake- 
speare’s plays will continue to be debated and dis- 
cussed as the centuries roll by. But guided by the in- 
disputable fact that the vitality exists, THEATRE USA is 
devoting this month’s section to aspects of Shake- 
spearean production on today’s American stage. 
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Above: Orson Welles in the Utah Centennial stage “Macbeth”, which was the genesis of the film version. 


Below: A lavish “Comedy of Errors” at the University of Missouri. The sets were done by Robert Wolber. 
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THIS IS THE FOREST OF ARDEN 
by B. IDEN PAYNE 


WING to a general unfamiliarity with classical and 

romantic drama, it is impossible today to gather 
together a really competent and balanced cast for a 
Shakespeare production. The actors haven't the train- 
ing for it. They cannot, to begin with, speak the verse 
as it should be spoken. The majority flounder hope- 
lessly when confronted with Shakespearean text. Those 
few actors who happen to have been born with a 
natural aptitude for straightforward verse- speaking 
frequently lack body control, and are sorely in need 
of a long course of psy chophysical coordination. The 
resulting cast, in spite of all endeavors to bring the 
actors together into cohesion, and however skilled 
they may be in realistic plays, inevitably exhibits a 
bewildering mixture of styles. 

There is not and there should not be any special 
kind of Shakespearean acting. What used to be called 
Shakespearean acting was, generally speaking, bad 
acting ponderosity without understanding. Verse is 
verse and must be spoken as verse, and practice is 
necessary as in any other skill. But Shakespe arean 
verse, which was written for speaking in the theatre, 
cannot go wrong—cannot fail to sound like living 

sch—provided that there is full comprehension of 

the meaning of the text, and provided that the actor 

sitively thinks the thoughts expressed in the words 
while he is speaking, exactly as he should in a modern 
prose play. When there are clear thought and verbal 
accuracy all problems of verse-speaking evaporate; 
scansion and rhythm take care of themselves. “Strange 
things | have in head, that must to hand, that must 
be acted ere they may be scanned,” says Macbeth. 
The second line betrays a subconscious recollection of 
the many times Shakespeare must have told a troubled 
actor to get his thought clear, and act truthfully, and 
the scansion need not concern him. Add clear articula- 
tion and there can be no danger of the verse degen- 
erating into either flaccid sing-song or heavy-handed 
“ponging” upon the rhythm, the fear of which some- 
times prompts modern directors into the monstrous 
perversion of trying to turn verse into prose. 

It is a commonplace that Shakespeare is such a 
powerful dramatist that, at any rate with the more 
popular plays, it must be a very bad performance 
which will not hold an audience. No wonder then that 
merely competent productions are highly praised. So 
it may seem strange to speak of audiences requiring 
training. But there are degrees of response and de- 
grees in the quality of the response. No doubt there 
would be sincere applause at a symphony concert from 
an audience who had never previously heard a sym- 
phony. But would it be anything like the response 
received from an audience trained by familiarity with 
symphony music? Witnessing occasional performances 
of Shake sspeare at long intervals, an audience cannot 
establish any standard of values. Half a century ago 
audiences knew their Shake sspeare. They knew their 
actors, too, and could compare one pe formance with 
another. Even more recently, at the old Old Vic—the 
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Old Vic in Waterloo Road, a rather disreputable 
suburb of London—when it was a true people’s theatre 
at popular prices, there was a trained an integrated 
public. There was no mistaking the Old Vic atmos- 
phere and the sense of communion that united the 
audience. It was as evident as the tobacco smoke 
which rose like incense from pipes and cigarettes. It 
would have been a dull dog who did not feel the elec- 
tricity in the air even before the rise of the curtain. 
At the Old Vic there was proof positive that an inte- 
grated audience, alive with enthusiasm and informed 
with comprehension, can be created. My contention 
is that audience response could have been carried a 
point further even at the Old Vic, if the directors had 
acted upon certain principles which are essential to 
the representation of Shakespeare's plays. 

These principles, inherent in Elizabethan drama, 
were brought about by chance—by the accident that 
Elizabethan playhouses happened to be constructed 
on the general plan of the inn-yards where companies 
of actors had previously played without the use of 
scenery, on makeshift stages which extended into the 
middle of the yard. Under these conditions authors 
naturally wrote ‘plays which were independent of the 
representation of locality, and where scene followed 
scene without any inte rruption whatever. To hold the 
attention of the audience, action had to be continuous. 

Anything which diverts attention from the action is 
detrimental to an Elizabethan play. This does not 
mean that we should not make use of modern lighting, 
or dispense altogether with scenery. But both must 
be kept within certain very strict bounds. Scenery is 
especially dangerous, for its use almost always inter- 
feres with continuity of action. Directors will tell you 
that they are quite aware of all this, and that they 
produce the plays accordingly. Most of them have not 
the least notion what full continuity is. 

An Elizabethan witnessing a play on the open ~t - 
form felt that he was sharing in the action, not loeki 
at something outside himself with which he was not ae 
rectly concerned. The play consisted entirely of the 
action and the spoken word. Shakespeare does not 
want the spectator to think about locality at all, ex- 
cept, of course, where it is necessary for the progress 
of the story. In that case he tells you definitely where 
you are supposed to be. Rosalind and Celia set out to 
join the Banished Duke in the Forest of Arden. We 
must know when they arrive, so Rosalind announces 
the fact. “Well, this is the Forest of Arden,” she says. 
And to drive the knowledge home, Touchstone adds: 
“Ay, now am I in Arden; the more fool I.” It must be 
remembered that every single indication of the place 
of the action printed at the beginning of scenes in the 
accepted texts of the plays have no Shake “spearean 
authority: they are all editorial additions. If a specta- 
tor is attending to the scenic investiture he has ceased 
to enter into the spirit of the play. Even a unit set in 
which changes of scenery are reduced to a minimum, 
unless it is very cautiously contrived, will focus atten- 
tion upon itself, and set the mind at work noticing that 
this or that area has been differently arranged for this 
or that locality. And the more ingeniously this is done 
the more it will, like the improvisations of the Clowns 
upsetting Shakespeare's dialogue, channel the thoughts 
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away from “some necessary question of the play then 
to be considered”. 

Continuity of action, apart from the definite break 
of an intermission, is even more important. It is the one 
absolutely necessary technical element in the produc- 
tion of a Shakespeare play. Continuity is continuity, 
absolute and unqualified. This obvious fact has to be 
emphasized because producers frequently think they 
achieve continuity when they do nothing of the sort. 
At the Globe Theatre, as one group of players was 
moving towards an exit at the conclusion of a scene, a 
voice was heard elsewhere and attention was instantly 
called to another direction as new actors appeared at 
one of the other entrances. The movement of the play 
went on like the flow of music. 

The music analogy is apt. In the structure of Shake 
speare’s plays there is a kind of melodic line of scene 
development. What would be thought of a conducto1 
of an orchestra who played a symphony, breaking off 
and stopping for perhaps half a minute at every 
change in or development of the thematic structure? 
Would that be continuity? Yet it is exactly what is 
done whenever there is an interruption between scenes 
in Shakespeare. The deadly effect of any sort of break 
even a brief blackout, consists in the fact that it gives 
a feeling of termination—of one section of the play 
being finished and another section being about to be- 
gin—instead of each scene merging into the next. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the effect of true continuity 
on the spectator. This is especially the case in a play 
like “Antony and Cle “opatra” which has been editorially 
divided into many scenes. 

It requires considerable theatrical experience to use 
the Elizabethan stage The 
for general usage lays is a modified 
have the full Eliza- 


to advantage. best scheme 


with most of the 
Elizabethan setting. With this we 


Orson Welles termed his “Macbeth” oa “surreal” film. 
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bethan flexibility, yet meet the prejudices of modern 
audiences obsessed with the idea of scenery. By a 
modified setting | mean a unit set built on the general 
pattern of the Elizabethan playhouse: doors at each 
side of the stage; two inner stages at the back, one | 
above the other; a penthouse projecting from the t 
of the back of the set to the middle of the stage, and | 
supported by two columns so that there is an o 
space between them and the side doors; and finally, if 7 
possible, a forestage exte nding well forward into the 
auditorium. Curtains, which are hung so as to open 
and close, extend across the penthouse. When they are 
closed, changes of scenery are made in either of the 
inner stages, while the play continues in front of the 
closed forestage curtains. Only experiment can demon- 
strate the almost infinite possibilities the set affords for 
the shifting of zones of interest, without sacrifice of 
continuity. 


The only plays in the canon which can be, pe rhaps, 
more advantage ously playe ‘d in settings other than the 
modified Elizabethan are those which partake to some 
extent of the nature of the masque. 


The masque was a 
different art form from ordinary plays, one in which 
spectacle pre ‘dominate d. Such pli iys are 
Night's Dream’, , and “Love's Labours 
Lost”, all of which were probably written for special 
occasions and not primarily for the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s company. With the usual proviso as to localiza- 
tion and continuity, the director's and scene designer's 
imagination can in these pr vs be indulged without 
curb. Another special case 


“A Midsummer 
“The Te mpest 


“The Comedy of Errors”, 
came it seems to call for 
a setting with features similar to the Roman theatre's 
multiple stage. Using just such a setting, Komisar- 
jev sky did a brilliant produc tion of this play at a Strat- 
ford-on-Avon festival. 


Founded on Plautus’s * 


“Twelfth Night” produced in-the-round at Theatre ‘49. 
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Sex was not slighted in the Harvard Workshop's production of “Troilus and Cressida”. . . . 


There is one keynote that surely must be present in 
the approach to all aspects of Shakespe arean produc- 
tion: genuine delight in Shakespeare's art, “familiarity 
with the plane of his imagination”; an enjoyment as 
well as an understanding of his methods of expression. 


“MACBETH” ON FILM 
by RICHARD WILSON 


@ ANTA can list being instrumental in the birth of an 
American Shakespeare movie production. Its claim 
lies in a rather involved history, which for brevity’s 
sake can be said to have begun in July of 1946, when 
the Mercury Theatre’s production of the Cole Porter- 
Orson Welles musical extravaganza “Around the 
World” was being performed in New York. At that 
time Welles conceived the idea of producing “King 
Lear” for one performance a week by the cast of 
Around the World”, but union regulations prevented 
it. We allowed the hot season to get the better of us 
and our extravaganza, and we retreated to the com- 
torts of movieland 

During the following spring, when we had prac- 
tically finished our next set of chores, we had been 
talking for some weeks about the next picture and what 
wed really like to do. Welles had for years wanted 


to do a Shakespeare film and had tried to sell the 


idea to anvone who would listen. The reception of 
Henrv V” had produced a more favorable climate for 
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the subject, but there still seemed to be no one bold 
or resourceful enough to attempt the scheme. The 
single exception to this proved to be Sidney Bern- 
stein, an English producer whose choice for a “future” 
production was “King Lear’. 

Then came a wire from anta’s president Vinton 
Freedley, followed by others from Robert Breen, in- 
viting the Mercury to do, of all things, “King Lear” 
at the Utah Centennial Celebration in Salt Lake City. 
With the wire from ANTA we started to discuss the 
possibility of a combined stage-screen production. 

But Salt Lake seemed too far from London and the 
problems too staggering. And if a Utah production 
of “Lear” could not result in a movie, it seemed only 
fair to Bernstein to postpone the “Lear” project. We 
finally sent word to ANTA that we'd be very interested 
in doing “Macbeth” at Salt Lake. We saw in the Utah 
production a selling angle for promoting “Macbeth”, 
if not “Lear”, as a movie. 

With the aid of Charles Feldman and Robert 
Newman, a Republic production executive, a meeting 
with ese ]. Yates was set up. The case was pre- 
sented: we wanted to do an American production of 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth”. Yates is a very rugged in- 
dividualist, head of a studio best known for its Roy 
Rogers and other Western motion pictures. We were 
more than surprised when he listened sympathetically 
to the arguments for a new type of Shakespeare pro- 
duction in the motion picture medium. 

It was to be new and American in that it was to 
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Philip Bourneuf, Richard Whorf, Polly Rowles in “Richard Ili”: a success in Boston, it failed on Broadway. 


be untraditional. He weighed the arguments for a film 
which would be designed for an admittedly limited 
audience, a venture whose commercial possibilities 
rested on the fact that it was to be done for a reason 
able cost. We claimed we had the key to this by way 
of the anta-Utah stage presentation. Mr. Yates ended 
the first meeting by asking all present to try to work 
out the production problems involved 

“Working it out” began to be difficult. We felt all 
along that the solution centered on the Utah presenta 
tion. None of our associates in the movie venture, how 
ever, would vive this serious consideration 

It did represent something totally unorthodox to 
motion picture people. This was to be the first serious 
attempt at casting a picture, writing the scenario, and 
presenting screen players acting a screen play to a 
live audience. The notion was too radical for our as 
sociates to reconcile with their everyday picture pro 
ducing practices, and the project almost fell by th 
wayside many times 

Actually the date of the Utah Centennial came just 
a little too early. Many arrangements for the movie's 
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financing and distribution could not be completed for 
the “convenience , as they put it of the Utah Centen- 
nial production. It was an economic necessity to make 
the two projects follow one another closely. The sus 
pense of trying to achieve this was considerable, and 
the day before opening in Salt Lake City the entire 
movie project practically collapsed 

But meanwhile other experiences had been accru 
ing on the credit side of tthe ledger. First there was 
the anra-inspired arrangement of working with seri 
ous, talented amateurs. I can say without qualifica 
tion that we gained as much from them as we hope 
they did from us. This goes equally for Dr. C. Lowell 
Lees, head of the Utah University Drama Department 
the technical staff, and the acting company of the 
University. 

Our ten principals rehearsed in Hollywood for two 
and a half weeks, and during this period the Univer- 
sity people, who had been cast by Dr. Lees, Emerson 
Crocker, and myself, held line and character rehearsals 
in Salt Lake. Ten days before opening, Welles and 
the Hollywood group arrived, and the 


casts were 
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merged. The integration of the two groups in all de- 
ents was smoother than we had dared to hope. 

The secret of the production's success was careful 

paration and those all-important intangibles like 
morale, and the desire of everyone to mi ike the proj- 
ect succeed as a whole. Not since “Caesar” and “Shoe- 
maker's Holiday” had the Mercury had such a grati- 
fying experience. 

The value of the stage production as preparation 
for the movie became evident. First, the screen actors 
were becoming infinitely better prepared than is cus- 
tomary. They learned their lines, for instance, and had 
the valuable experience of trying out readings and 
interpretations for effect and validity. 

Ec ually important was the variety of opportunities 
it aftorde -d Welles. It meant that his basic interpreta- 
tion of the role was not only worked out, but tried out, 
before the costly phase of photography began. It also 
freed him, in a sense, to spend more creative time and 
energy in being director. As director, he had the 
golden opportunity of seeing something of what his 

icture would be like as a a The motion picture 
is a synthetic product, made up of hundreds of little 
pieces. With an experimental film, or even any that 
pretends to a particular style, the outcome is a mys- 
tery till viewed as a whole. Welles had the chance ot 
working with the other actors until characterizations 
became consistent. He was able to stage entire scenes, 
the meanings, movements, and—very important 
rhythms of which could later be lite rally transplanted 
or modified mechanically for the camera. Even the 
stage set for the Utah production, like the stage action, 
grew out of Welles’ preparation for the movie. This 
was done with remarkably little compromise, one for 
the other, because he based both the productions on 
the essence of Shakespeare, the poetic drama as com- 
municated by actors. 

Nor is thinking of the stage play in screenplay terms 
as wild an idea as it at first sounds. 

Shakespeare's structure is made up of small scenes. 
Each has a progressive purpose if not a climax, and 
each is so placed as to allow a moulding of the dra- 
matic elements into a great climax and resolution. This 
is certainly the structure our best screen plays should 
have. Shake ‘speare had a “screen flexibility”, not only 
because of the conventions of the Elizabethan theatre, 
but also because he was a great dramatic poet. 

The production used recognizable movie-type fade- 
outs and dissolves in lighting transitions, and took 
on the feeling of a movie. Although no specific com- 
ment was made about it at the time, the effect and 
fluidity of it was probably closer to that of a motion 
picture than anything the American stage had seen. 

With the motion picture project near death just 
before our Utah opening, perhaps it was the fine re- 
views at Utah that brought it fully back to life. By 
the time the engagement was over, we shared a com- 
mitment with the bold Messrs. Yates and Feldman to 
try out this experiment. 

Department heads and workers at Re public studios 
entered fully into the spirit of the experiment. It was 
because of their cooperation that the film was shot in 
our agreed-upon and much publicized time of twenty- 
one days. This short shooting schedule seems to make 


some critics, amateur and otherwise, unhappy. For 


these people, it should be constructively pointed out 
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that the twenty-one days is something like a book- 
keeping trick, that all the rehearsal, playing, recording, 
and preparation days could be added—and that then 
the number would be something like three times 
twenty-one days. We did a project in which prepara- 
tion, mainly in the form of the stage presentation at 
Utah, and ten solid months of love, work, and tremen- 
dous ingenuity after shooting was used instead of 
money which we didn't have. 

The picture is coming slowly onto the market. It 
should not be too sanguine to feel that a large and 
discriminating audience in America, confident in its 
own tastes and beliefs, will give it a measure of the 
success we hoped in Utah it would deserve. 


DOING WHAT COMES NATURALLY 
by MARGO JONES 


wnt the centrally staged production of “The 
Taming of the Shrew” at Theatre ‘49 (then Thea- 
tre 47), a customer asked me why we had eliminated 
the prologue. My answer was that we had one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight Christopher Slys—our seating 
capacity— sitting right on the stage with us, and that 
one more would have been too many. 

Shakespeare in-the-round seems to be natural, prob- 
ably because Mr. Shakespeare wrote for a stage that 
was very similar. Mr. Shakespeare sets the stage with 
his words. Never is there need of more than a few 
benches, stools and now and then a table. When Viola 
in “Twelfth Night” says to the Captain and the sailors, 
“What country, friends, is this?” and the Captain an- 
swers: “This is Illyria, lady,” the stage is set. 

Since in Shakespeare's pl: Lys one scene is written to 
flow into another, there is no need for a curtain: light 
and music tie the scenes together in a perfect way. 
Since no curtains are used in central staging, there is 
no chance of their interrupting the flow of the scenes. 

Lighting becomes very important; and extremely 
beautiful, imaginative and fluid lighting is possible in 
central staging even though the technical problems 
differ from those which arise on the conventional 
proscenium stage. 

Costumes take on an added importance just as they 
did in Elizabethan times. As the lords and ladies in 
om ‘ion sat on the stage so near the actors that 
they could examine their clothes and comment, so, 
today, the audience watching a ce ntrally staged pro- 
duction is so near that it can see every detail. The 
same proximity makes Shakespeare’s many asides and 
soliloquies much more effective. 

Intimacy seems to intensify many forms of theatri- 

cal experience. Audiences love to see and hear every- 
thing. Central staging makes this possible. Just as the 
circus ring is perfect for the circus clown, so is central 
staging perfect for Shakespeare’s clowns—and for the 
same reason. On a central stage the clowns can per- 
sonalize much more of their foolery. All the children 
who saw “The Taming of the Shrew” produced in 
Dallas received a special thrill when Grumio picked 
them out of the audience and talked personally to 
them. Feste in “Twelfth Night”, one of the wisest 
clowns of them all, sang his final song in almost caba- 
ret fashion; and when he sang the last words “. . . and 
we will strive to please you every day,” each member 
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of the audience felt that he was singing directly to 
him. A good sword fight, of which there are so many 
in Shakespeare’s plays, takes on the excitement of a 
prizefight ring. The only problem here is that great 
care must be taken not to terrify the audience. 

Of Shakespeare's plays we have so far done only 

“The Taming of the Shrew” and “Twelfth Night” in 
our theatre in Dallas. But we plan to do them all as 
time goes by. 

There is no doubt that Shakespeare fits central 
staging like a glove. And the reason that his plays go 
so well is probably that we are 
naturally” to them. 


“doing what comes 


“TROILUS AND CRESSIDA” AT HARVARD 
by ELINOR HUGHES 


wee =N Shakespeare's “Troilus and Cressida” was 
presented last Dece mber by the Harvard Theatre 
Workshop, it marked the culmination of over two 
years of work on the part of an imaginative and tal- 
ented group. Their eftorts date back two and a half 
years, when a number of returned student veterans at 
Harvard College, deciding that for an institution of 
this size one dramatic club was hardly sufficient to 
supply an outlet for the available talent and ambition, 
announced the formation of the Veterans’ Theatre 
Workshop. 

“Troilus and Cressida” was presented for ten days 
and met with a remarkable response from the public 
that was as gratifying as it was unexpected. This was 
actually the second performance on record in greater 
Boston, the first having been given the previous spring 
by the Boston Tributary Theatre, an ambitious semi- 
professional company, as part of its fourth annual 
Shakespeare Festival. 

The problems facing the organization were very 
substantial indeed. Its members were still in college 
and had work to do outside their stage production. 
Worse than that, their funds for scenery and cos- 
tumes were so limited that they had not only to de- 
sign but also to build and sew everything themselves. 
They had also to cope with a stage of very limited 
dimensions, though it at least had curtains; and they 
had to devise fairly elaborate lighting equipment, han- 
dle their own advertising and publicity and, naturally, 
rehearse a text of such difficulty that it had baffled in 
the past more than one professional organization. 

To Robert Fletcher fell the task of designing a 
workable set which would permit rapid and continu 
ous action and a minimum of changes. He devised 
a framework with supports which framed the inner 
stage, and on the framework hung curtains which 
could be pulled together to suggest the interiors of 
Priam’s palace, Agamemnon’s tent or Pandarus’ house, 
drawn aside partially or altogether when exterior ac- 
tion required. Simple properties, suggestive rather 
than literal, gave the illusion of the Greek camp and 
of Diomed’s tent outside which Troilus listens to Cres- 
sida’s betrayal. For the brief transitional scenes a cur- 
tain was drawn across the forestage, and for the bat- 
tle at the end the ground was cleared as much as pos- 
sible to permit maximum movement and minimum of 
stumbling over needless obstacles. Clever lighting 
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helped differentiate between exterior and interior | 
scenes and was employed throughout as an int 

part of the story, not for the purpose of startling the 
audience with unusual effects. 

The costuming, by no means literally classical, had : 
a quality that combined the pictorial with the satiric — 
mood ot the text. Cressida’s robes were feminine and | 
revealing, enhancing the girl’s beauty but indicatip 
also the something less than mode st aspect of her ” 
nature. Patroclus ond Pandarus, with whom the text | 
is so unsparing, proclaimed their effeminate and de. 
generate attributes by their dress, while the kings and 
warriors were imposing; and, when the occasion called 
for it, grandiose and even a little absurd. 

Sometimes an untoward accident can lead to ap 
unusually striking effect in a Shakespeare production, 
as it proved when the Mercury Theatre “Julius Caesar” 
was done in modern dress for lack of means to pro- 
vide costumes. So it was with “Troilus and Cressida”. 
The audience on opening night was interested but 
startled to observe that Greeks and Trojans alike were 
wearing curious wire frameworks on their heads jn 
place of helmets. These wires had been bent and 
shaped into helmet outlines, but the players’ heads 
were Clearly visible at all times. Commenting favora- 
bly on this clever device to one of the company at a 
later date, I was amused to learn that the usual metal 
helmets had been ordered for the production but 
never arrived, and so the idea of the wire approxima- 
tion had been conceived. 

“Troilus and Cressida” is one of the most difficult 
of Shakespeare's plays that this young organization 
could have attempted. The cast is a large one, and 
the principal roles are extremely taxing, especially 

Pandarus, Cressida, Achilles, Thersites and Ajax. More 
than that, the nature of the play, which is a savage, 
sophisticated and disillusioned commentary on chiy- 
alry and romantic love, is one of the author’s most 
subtle and difficult works. Here was a group of young 
men and women—with one or two exceptions the play- 
ers were all in their twenties—aspiring to present a 
realistic and believable performance of the play's com- 
plete text, omitting none of the more outspoken pas- 
sages, slurring none of the implied or outright ugli- 
ness of the author's opinions on human nature, and 
doing justice to verse and diversity of action. 

To describe this as a strictly university production 
is more and less than the truth, however. The ma- 
jority of the actors are students, graduate or under- 
graduate, at Harvard University, but because they are 
veterans, their average age is more than that of the 
usual college performers; and by their added maturity 
their work gains in authority. Then there is the curi- 
ous fact that Harvard, alone of the major universities 
in the east, does nothing to encourage student produe- 
tions and indeed sometimes appears to work in quite 
the opposite direction. This “Troilus and Cressida’, 
then, like the pre vious revivals of “Saint Joan”, 
Henry IV”, and “King Richard II”, was Reale 
by the members of the Workshop working on their 
own resource and initiative. They showed what could 
be done, starting from virtually nothing, if the will, 
the imagination, and the eagerness to work were pres- 


ent. That the public outside the university appre- 


ciated the value of their accomplishment is the finest 


recognition they could achieve. asa | 
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MAXWELL ANDERSON 


About the play .. 


e In the story of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, Max 


well Anderson faced the challenge of revivifying one of 


the greatest, most influential love-affairs of history. Th 
romance of these two headstrong people has intrigued 
writers ever since the headsman’s axe brought it to its 
abrupt end. Mr. Anderson has done a remarkable job of 
selection, weaving those complex religious and political 
influences which beset Henry’s ccurt into a clear but 
unobtrusive background before which his two passion 
ate lovers seem all the brighter drawn. Through thx 
misty swirl of history Anne and Henry appear as color 
ful and reckless, as human as they must once have been 
“Anne of the Thousand Days”’ is a production of the 
Playwrights Company in association with Leland Hay 
ward. It opened in New York December 8, 1948 at the 
Shubert Theatre. The play was staged by H. C. Potter, 
with settings by Jo Mielziner and costumes by Motley. 
Joyce Redman, formerly with England’s Old Vic com 
pany, appears as Anne Boleyn and Rex Harrison plays 
Henry VIII. Percy Waram is Cardinal Woolsey. 


About the author 


e In a theatre in which pedestrian realism flourishes, 
Maxwell Anderson is one of the few playwrights who 
has dared to venture onto the forbidden ground of 
poetic or fantastic drama. He often falls short of his 
objectives, but in his moments of success his characters 
and situations are wonderfully warm; his irony and in 
dignation truly flaming. Anderson’s capacity for earthy 
prose, his occasionally exalted poetry, and his predilec 
tion for tragedy have caused him to be frequently called 
a master dramatist. 

Maxwell Anderson was born December 15, 
Atlantic, Pennsylvania, the son of a Baptist clergyman. 


1550, at 












In his youth he moved to pastorates throughout D, 
sylvania, in Ohio, lowaand North Dakota. His se ail 
was sporadic, forcing him to cultivate that senseofpan 
al independence which was to guide his later yeggay 
playwright. He was ; 








\ graduated from the Unive 
North Dakota in Ig11, and for the next two 
taught English at Leland Stanford and Whittier gale 
in Southern California. In 1914 he began a careep 
editorial writer, working in San Francisco for the Ham 
tin and the Chron: an New York for the Ne 
Republic. He served on the staff of the New York Gi 

and the World from 1918 to 1924. In 1923 his firsegeee 
“White Desert,” was produced on Broadway and ym 
rence Stallings, reviewer on the Wea 
Anderson to some very trenchant cree 


treated 
aborated on ““What Price Glory,” 
a great success ana 


le n aking rf Anderson asa et 
wright. It was tar the best war play of the era, 7 


Throughout his car Anderson has relentlessly de 
clared that “the rats inherit the earth.” “Gods of the 
Lightning,” a bitter prelude to “Winterset,” showsiug 
innocent idealist ; being executed by a reactionary state 
In “Elizabeth the Queen”’ the gallant Essex is destroyed 
by the petty, cunning men who run Elizabeth’s govern. 
ment. Anderson often moulds history into his own de. 
sign in order to sharpen this pessimistic theme, a tend 
ency deplored by many historians who realize that 
Anderson’s version of history may be more seductm 
than their own. In “Mary of Scotland” he overs} 
fies the conflict between Mary and Elizabeth, and glon. 
fies Marv out of al proportion to historical fact. For 


sheer bitterness and irony Anderson reached his 
with “‘Winterset”’; and with “High Tor” in wheel 
delivered a stark diatribe against society, saying “Note 
ing is made by man but in the end, good ruins,” 
Certainly the most prolific of all modern histone 
dramatists, Anderson took one rather frivolous fling 
into the past by writing t 
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They immediately co 
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sical comedy, “Knickerb« 


dictatorial administratt 


1e book and lyrics to a mm 
ker Holiday Mei based on the 
n of Peter Stuyvesant, and the 
source of the popular “September Song.” 

Like other established American playwrights, Max 
well Anderson’s struggles with the implications of global 
war were below his usual standards. ‘“*‘What Price Glory” 
was twenty years past, a memory of a war which seemed 


puny by compariso! Candle in the Wind,” ‘The Eve 
of St. Mark,” “Storm Operation,” and “‘Truckline Cafe” 


were tentative gropings for evasive truths and were all 
characterized by frustration. After the war he regained 
his touch and did some of his finest writing in “Joan of 
Lorraine” and in his latest play, the richly poetic “Anne 
of the Thousand Davys.”’ 


Copyright, 1948, by 





MaxweE.t ANDERSON 


Note: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that ANNE 
OF THE THOUSAND DAYS, being fully protected under the Copy 
right Laws of the United States of America, the British Empire, including 
the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of the Copyright 
Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, including professional, amateur, 
motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, radio broadcasting, 
and the rights of translation in foreign languages are strictly reserved 
Particular emphasis is laid on the question of readings, permission fo 
which must be secured from the author’s agent in writing. All inquires 
should be addressed to the author’s agent, Harold Freedman, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

Amateur Rights: The amateur acting rights of this play are controlled 
exclusively by the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, 


New York 16, N.Y., without whose permission in writing no amatew 
performance of it may be made. 
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Anne of the Thousand Days 


ANNE BOLEYN WOMAN SERVANT MARK SMEATON THOMAS WYATT 


MARY BOLEYN ATTENDANT DUKE OF NORFOLK THOMAS CROMWELL 


OMAS BOLEYN THREE MUSICIANS LORD PERCY, EARL OF BISHOP FISHER 


INAL WOLSEY THREE SINGERS NORTHUMBERLAND JOHN HOUGHTON 
SERVANT MADGE SHELTON ELIZABETH BOLEYN 
HENRY VIII JANE SEYMOUR 
HENRY NORRIS THOMAS MORE 


KINGSTON 
COURIER CLERK 
BAILIFF 


The curtain rises in darkness. Then a single spotlight comes up to show, 
sitting at stage right, a young woman dressed in a gray fur-trimmed costume 

Act One of a fashion usual at the time of Henry VIII. There are dark hangings 
behind her, broken only by a small, barred window which the lights project on 
one panel of the curtains. 


The young woman is Anne Boleyn, and the time is the evening of May 78, 
PROLOGUE 1530. 



























































































































































































































































































































ANNE 
If I were to die now— 
but I must not die yet, 
not yet. 
It’s been too brief. A few weeks and days. 
How many days, I wonder, since the first time 
I gave myself, to that last day when he— 
when he left me at the lists and I saw him no more? 
Well, I can reckon it. 
I have time enough. Those who sit in the Tower 
don’t lack for time. 
[She takes out a little wax tablet, with a stylus} 
He could never cipher. 
He was shrewd and heavy— 
and cunning with his tongue, and wary in intrigue, 
but when it came to adding up an account 
he filled it with errors and bit his tongue 
and swore— 
till I slapped his hands like a child and took the pen 
and made it straight. 
“A king,” I said, “a king, and cannot reckon.” 
I was his clever girl then, his Nan; 
he'd kiss me then, and maul me, and take me down. 
On the rushes. Anywhere. 
Why do I think of it now? Would he kill me? Kill me? 
[She laughs] 
Henry? The fool? That great fool kill me? 
God knows I deserve it. God knows I tried to kill, 
and it may be I succeeded. 
I did succeed. I know too well I succeeded, 
and I’m guilty, for I brought men to death unjustly, 
as this death of mine will be unjust if it comes— 
only I taught them the way. And I'm to die 
in the way I contrived. . . . It may be. 
No, but Henry. He could not. Could not 
Could I kill him, I wonder? 
I feel it in my hands perhaps I could. 
So—perhaps he could kill me. 
Perhaps he could kill me. 
If it came tomorrow, how many days 
would it have been, 
[She makes a mark on the tablet| 
beginning with our first day? 


[The lights dim down and go out except on Anne's face. She 
remains visible in reverie during the first few moments of the 
first scene} 


SCENE I 


The lights come up on a circle at stage left. A great window, partly of stained 
glass, is projected on the curtain background, and Mary Boleyn (she is 
the wife of William Carey, but that hardly counts for she has been the 
mistress of King Henry for four years, and she is only twenty-three) stands, 
peering through one of the panes. We are in the castle at Hever, owned by 
Thomas Boleyn, the king's treasurer, and the year is 1520. lt is early spring 
THOMAS BOLEYN enters from stage right. 


BOLEYN 

Mary? 
MARY 

Yes, father. 
BOLEYN 


You watch for someone? 
MARY 
I thought I saw the king on the road below. 
BOLEYN 
We were to talk over the enclosure of a hunting park near 
Hever. 
MARY 
He’s here to see you, then? 
BOLEYN 
I think so, child. 
MARY 
Not me? 
ROLEYN 
Not this time. 
MARY 
But I may speak to him in passing, surely? 
BOLEYN 
Perhaps—but 


OU 








[He pauses in embarrassment] 
I wonder if you could do this? Could you go to your tom 


while he’s here—and not see him—and send no message? 
MARY 


Why? 
BOLEYN 
Could you do this? 
MARY 
Go to my room! But for what reason? I have some rights in 
this house I should think—as your daughter, if not as the 
wife of my husband. And in the kingdom as the king’s 
mistress, which, God help me, I am, and which you have 
encouraged me to be! 
BOLEYN 
Did you need encouraging, Mary? Think back on the fever 
you were in those days. Did you need encouragement? 
MARY 
If I am sent out of the way I shall ask the king why. 
BOLEYN 
Very well. 
MARY 
And now. I shall ask him now! 
BOLEYN 
The truth is, the king sent ahead to make sure we two could 
speak alone. He and | 


MARY 

He asked—not to see me? 
BOLEYN 

Not in so many words—but 
MARY 


That could mean—I was not to see him again. 

BOLEYN 
One never gets used to these things—there’s always a hell to 
go through. But when a girl gives herself so completely— 

MARY 
You knew when I gave myself! And where. It has helped you 
Yes, you live by it! Steward of Tunbridge and Penshurst, 
sheriff of Bradsted, viscount, king’s treasurer—and all these 
revenues have come to you since I opened my bedroom door 
to him! 

BOLEYN 
Mary, girl, I’ve always loved you. I wouldn’t want to hurt 
you in any way. And all these things are true. The king has 
been generous to me because you were generous to him—and 
I know that and I’ve known it all the time. But could I have 
refused what he gave? I’ve been grateful to you, Mary—and 
ashamed of having to be grateful—yet I couldn't refuse what 
was offered. And now—if you've lost the king, I don’t know 
how to help with that. I shall help any other way I can. ... 
You still have your husband. 

MARY 
Who wants my husband? 

BOLEYN 
I’m caught here, Mary—we're all caught. 

MARY 
It’s true, though. The moment I became all his, and held 
nothing back, I had lost the king, and I knew it. Yes, I've 
lost him— 


[MARY forms Away. As sh 5 so an elegantly robed prelate 


enters from stage right. The girl g ut past the ecclestast 
without trusting herself to speak. The newcomer is Cardinal 
ae 
i Sey} 
WOLSEY 


You've told her 


BOLEYN 
Yes. 
WOLSEY 
And Anne? 
BOLEYN 
Ihe earl is with her. 
WOLSEY 
The king rode close behind me, Thomas. 
BOLEYN 


My dear Cardinal, I have encouraged Anne with the young 
noble. He'll have the greatest estates in the north of England. 
It was something off my mind that Anne should like him and 
want him, for she’s not easy to please. It never entered my 
head that the king had noticed her. What can I say to her 
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in 
he 
's 
ve 


? 


now: 
woOLsEY 
To send the earl away. 
sOLEYN : | 
I think they have a sort of engagement between them. 
WOLSEY 
Well—the king's here. 
BOLEYN 
I think it would need more time. 
WOLSEY 
Suppose you take the king to look at your hounds. Tell him 
that Anne had ordered a new dress and there's some trouble 
with it—her hands tremble over the fastenings, and other 
rubbish of that sort. I'll speak to Anne and to the earl. 
BOLEYN 
Well—if you'll manage it. 


[A SERVANT enters) 
SERVANT 
My lord 


fmenry vill enters behind the servant. A rough, shrewd, merry, 
brutal man in the thirties, accustomed to making himself at 
home in this house and with all his subjects when he thinks the 
effect might be good. NORRIS and SMEATON enter after him] 
HENRY 
(To Norris and Smeaton] Wait for me, gentlemen. Only your 
king, Thomas. No ceremony. Only your Henry. 
(Nevertheless he gives his hand to be kissed and BOLEYN kisses it. 
NORRIS aNd SMEATON go out] 


And how’s the vicar of hell this chilly spring morning? 


[The SERVANT goes out] 
WOLSEY 
I keep warm, Majesty. 
HENRY 
I’m sure you do. With your feet on the devil’s fender. Mean- 
while toasting your paddocks at God's altar. 
WOLSEY 
And running the king’s errands. It’s a busy life. 
HENRY 
Has he done my errand? 


BOLEYN 

Yes, he has. 
HENRY 

May I smell this pretty posy « f yours? 
BOLEYN 


My lord, if you mean Anne, she’s still at her mirror, and—if 


you could give her a half hour. 
HENRY 

We've this whole day. 
BOLEYN 


There was a clump of red deer grazing within view when 


I last looked out. In velvet, but they give promise of sport 
later 

HENRY 
We'll see them. We'll see your red deer, and afterward 


we'll appraise what was seen in that same looking glass. 


(He turns) 
WOLSEY 

Go« d n 
HENRY 


inting, Majesty. 


You won't be with us? 
WOLSEY 
; oy : , 
It happens there is a poor soul in the house who seeks the 


ministrations of a religious. I must go where I am called. 
HENRY 


You will go wherever it’s most profitable for the Cardinal of 
York to be at any given time. So go there, and no more of 
these holy thin excuses. 

WOLSEY 


Yes, Majesty. 


\He foes utl 


HENRY 


There’s no hurry about the deer. I want three words with 
you. 
BOLEYN 


Yes? 


THEA Tee 
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HENRY 
There's always a temptation, when a man's in my position, 
that he'll think of the nation as his own trough, and get all 
four feet in it and eat from one end to the other. I don’t want 


to look like that to anybody. 
BOLEYN 


You don’t, my sovereign. 
HENRY 
I'm a religious man, Boleyn. I want to do what's right in the 


eyes of God and the church. And myself—and my people— 
and you. 
BOLEYN 


That's a swath of folk to satisfy—if you include God. 
HENRY 
{ include both God and the women—among them your 
daughters. What will your daughters say of me—the two of 
them together—talking at night? 
BOLEYN 
What two women say together—talking at night of one man 
who has wanted them both—and taken both. No man will 
ever know that. But I think—if you don’t mind— 
HENRY 
I've asked you. 
BOLEYN 
I think you go a little rapid with Annie. You'll need to be 
gentle. 
HENRY 
But she'll have me—in the end? 
BOLEYN 
She’s no fool, my lord. 
HENRY 
[After a pause] What | do is God's will. 
BOLEYN 
Now, if a man or a monarch could be sure of that! 
HENRY 
I've worked it out, in my mind 
I pray to God. 
(He hesitates) 
I tell you this first, Boleyn. 
God answers prayer. That’s known. Every morning I go 
on my knees 
and pray that what I do may be God’s will. 
I pray him to direct me—that whatever thought 
comes to my mind—whatever motion 
floods in my heart—shall be God's will 
only His instrument. Wherever I turn, 
whatever I do—whether to reach for food, 
or thread my way among the crossed paths of the law, 
or interpret the holy word, 
or judge men innocent—or guilty 
every morning I pray Him on my knees 
nothing shall rise in my brain or heart but He 
has wished it first. 


and | 


And since He answers prayer, 
and since He’s given me such heavy power to act, 
power for good and evil, 
He must answer this. He does answer. 
I find such peace 
in this, that not one morning my whole life long 
shall I fail these devotions. 
BOLEYN 
This is a noble thought, of course, but Your Majesty realizes 
that it might be used as an excuse for— 
HENRY 
For what? 
BOLEYN 
For doing as you please. 
HENRY 
I'm quite serious, Boleyn. I want no trifling. 
BOLEYN 
It was not my intention to trifle. 
HENRY 
But you do! I tell you I pray and God answers! 
BOLEYN 
Yes, my lord. 
HENRY 
I am younger than you. I am younger than Wolsey. 
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PERCY WARAM hOYCk REDMAN 


lam yi unger than many dukes and earis ana peers. 


| Al 
But I am the king of England. When I pray God answers. 


> 


I will not have this questioned 
BOLEYN 


Yes, my lord. 





[NORRIS and SMEATON enter] 
NORRIS 


We're sent as a delegation, my lord. 
HENRY 
Come in, come in. Pour it on, whatever it is. Your king is your 
natural receptacle for whatever you can’t hold any longer. 
NORRIS 
he fact is we are sent to keep you amused while Sir Thomas 
Boleyn confers with his lady wife. There is a sort of kitchen 
rebellion afoot and his voice is needed. 
HENRY 
Go, Boleyn, mollify your women. 
BOLEYN 


If you'll excuse me. 


[He g es] 


i 


HENRY 
Come in, lads. I want a word with you, anyway—man to 
man, kingship aside. You buzz the girls you two—you've 
thrust your hands in amongst a flutter of larks often enough 
and pulled out the one you wanted. Tell me, what's the best 
cast of all for a maiden? 

SMEATON 
A maid, Your Majesty? 

HENRY 
I wouldn't swear to that. Not medically. But a young one—a 
bit wild—uncaught. 

NORRIS 
I couldn't say of my own knowledge, sir, but Tom Wyatt has 
an unfailing way. He writes them poems. 

SMEATON 
But you can’t catch a ticklish hoyden with madrigals. That's 
for matrons. 

HENRY 
Then your lure, Smeaton? Your favorite? 

SMEATON 

My king, my acquaintance doesn’t run among the grade 








of females you seek. I'm more successful with w ating womer 
and ladies’ maids. 7 ? 
HENRY 


Don't be modest, lad. I’ve followed your spoor so close there 


was scarce time to close the window you left by—or ch.-.- 
‘ Tr cha ge 


perfumes to put me off the scent 
SMEATON 

Truly, truly 
HENRY 

I've breathed your same al! nh sor 

So speak on. Your lure. Your mos 
SMEATON 


€ close quarters, singer 


seauctive. 


Why, being a sings ] g to them a good deal—but 
addition to that 4, not be frendaed: 


HENRY 
I'll be offended if you keep bac k, musician. Be asham 
nothing. We liv: 
a year of the d ery of the new world. We revise 
old laws to suit oursel ve And the mysteries an 
SMEATON 


Why, then, if you truly want her, make 


ve you 
potent only with her, Majesty, and that will do the busine 
Make out that you've tried with number f others, gone + 
bed and kissed hotly, and hung embarrassed and unable 


But with her you rouse up. You're a man again. They can’ 
resist that. They open like 
HENRY 


Never mind the simile. There's nothing like it. B 
new, this device. 
SMEATON 
I think it’s my owt 
HENRY 
And ingenious. 


[NORFOLK enter: 


We're speakir g of the best way to w a green maid, Norfolk 
You're a man of expedients. You know these things—if you 
haven't forgotten ther 
NORFOLK 
Why, my advice f want a woman, take her 
ENRY 










You must have consent 
NORFOLK 
Nonsense. Take her and make her like it. Why should a 
woman have anything to say about it? 
HENRY 
It may hav S been - n tne good old days. Today we woo 


and wait. 


NORRIS 

Do you wish her to be in love with you, my lord? 
HENRY 

That I do. 
NORRIS 


Do you wish to be in love with her? 
HENRY 

In love with her? I? Per 

so far my experience of being in love is like this: love isa 

kind of wanting, a panting and sighing and longing. What 

does a man desire of a lass, anyway? To be assuaged. He 
Well, that done, what more’s to be 


nally ? Now, I'll tell you the truth, 


wants his pain assuaged 
done? 
SMEATON 


Is it /ese-majesté, or may I ask— 

HENRY 
Nothing is /ése-majesté in this conversation. 

SMEATON 
Have you ever been refused by a maid? 

HENRY 
Refused? I? No, I think not. When I’ve wanted them I've 
had them. And once I’ve had a wench, I’m cured. Thats 
general, isn’t it? Broad and narrow? 

NORRIS 
My king, with me it’s the opposite. Once I've mixed flesh 
and lips with her I’m in danger of a golden wedding—should 
we both live. 

HENRY 


It can happen s 














Mer, 


ger 


fay 
_ 
Ga 


Oo 


I've 


esh 
yuld 


sMEATON 
The a gudgeon’s hooked now. He'll never swim free 


WORFOLK 


HENRY 
eT . , , , 
Yes—come. Next to the haunch of a virgin there’s nothing 


ike a haul 


SCENE 2 


The lights go up om a circle at stage left, where Anne Boleyn and Percy 
Earl of Northumberland, sit on a bench, their arms about each other 
dnne is younger than in the Prologue, and dressed in a simple morning 
dress of the period. Percy is @ young, headstrong, handsome fellow, not 


’ 





without brains and spirit. A half~ pen casement takes shape on the curtains 
al the rear 
ANNE 
I’m angry with myself about one thing 
PERCY 
Yes, dear 
ANNE 
I met there 


ned flower of the aristocracy. Such manner 


I spent two years at the court of Queen Claude 


the silk 


s, such 


grace, such horsemanship and dancing! They spoke Greek, 
they spoke Latin, they spoke Italian—and they spoke their 
own French with a wit and a fencer’s point that gave me a 
new glimpse of what a language could be! 

PERCY 
But what appointed you? 

ANNE 
Among them there were—well, truly gallant men. Capti 
vating 1 Charmers. et an ease of carriage—and a way 


i I fell in love with none of them. 

and prom ile fell in love with a—a thistle. A 
countryman from the north. With no graces at all. Can’t 
dance. Can’t sing. Can hardly speak English 

PERCY 


with women that 


Can put his arm around you. 
ANNE 

Doesn't do that well. Not as well as I’ve known it done. But 
I want—for some God-knows-what reason. 

You do everything badly 

love it the way you do it. 
PERCY _ 


it's the one arn 
everything awkwardly—and I 


I'm glad I wasn’t educated in France. 
ANNE 

Why? 
PERCY 

You wouldn’t have loved me. 
ANNE 


I wonder. It may be true. 


PERCY 
Silks are for holiday. Honest homespun wears through the 
years 

ANNE 
One thing though. If we love enough to marry we must love 


enougn t 
PERCY 


keep nothing back. I shall keep nothing from you. 


Nor I from you, sweet. 
ANNE 

But you have. You don’t know what I mean. 
PERCY 


Are we to lie together? Before 
ANNE 


If you like. But that’s not it. 
PERCY 

My bonny 
ANNE 

Kiss me hard. 


(He kisses her] 
PERCY 


what more can there be than that? 


I wish I had you in my house. 
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ANNE 
[Musing] That’s part of it, too. To be Lady Anne, and live 
with you in your house, and sleep with you at night, and in 
the morning—well, the servants will bring in breakfast to the 
earl—to Percy, the Earl of Northumberland, and his wife. 
PERCY 
Will you like that? 
ANNE 
Yes. It’s far from the court. It’s buried in the north hills, a 
long way off. But it’s power, and I love you, and I'll like it. 
Tell me, are you a virgin? 
PERCY 
I? 
ANNE 
Yes, Earl of Northumberland—you. 
PERCY 
I’m a man. 
ANNE 
I know. But are you a virg 
be your first? 
PERCY — 
I 


ANNE 


? When we bed together shall I 


Don’t be confused, dear. Folk are such barbarians here in 
England! _ it out as it was. For me, I'll say it all frankly, 
the way they do in France. In England we make muddy 
mysteries of such things. As if they were crimes—but they've 
h appened to all of us. We don’t come out of a rainbow at 
seventeen and there's no use pretending we did. You may 
ask me whatever you like. 


[4 pause] 


PERCY 
Are you a virgin? 
ANNE - 
No. 
(They look away from each other] 
PERCY 
Was this something that happened in France? 
ANNE 


Yes. But long before France, too. When I was little I was 
playing with a boy in the woods near Hever, not far from 
here. We quarreled about something, and he threw me 
down and 
[She rises] 
God ae me, I’m blushing. All over. I thought I'd finished 
th that. But no—it began at my heels—I could feel it— 
and rushed up in a wave till now it burns at the roots of my 
hair. And I’ve told this before— 
PERCY 
Without blushing? 
ANNE 
[Defiantly] Yes! But there’s something in the foggy, torpid air 
of this island that makes people want to hide things. Like 
savages. 
PERCY 
There might be another reason. 
ANNE 
What? 
PERCY 
Look at me. 
[s he does so] 
Were you ever in love before? 
ANNE : 
I think—no. No. 
PERCY 
Now I’m no spring ¢ f wisdom in these matters, Anne, but 
it may be you're not a woman till you're in love. It may 
be you've nothing to hide till then. 


ANNE 
[Slowly] Yes. It may be. It may be that you're wiser than you 
think. 

PERCY 
I hope so. A man has to be wiser than he thinks or he won’t 
go far. 

ANNE 


It’s strange. I stand here still trying to say it to you—and it’s 

a perfectly natural thing—and my tongue won't say it. 
PERCY 

Never mind. I don’t want to hear it. 
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ANNE 
You are a Boeotian, aren’t you, darling? You're horribly 
embarrassed. But you shouldn't be, and I shouldn't. I won’t 
take up with these shamefaced country manners— 

PERCY 
I don’t want to hear it. I’m afraid I don’t like this game you 
learned in Paris. 

ANNE 
Were you an angel, darling? 

PERCY 
No. I was not. 

ANNE 
Tell me about the girls. How many and when. 

PERCY 
One thing you'd best learn now, my sweet. I'll be the man of 
the house when we have a house, and if any game’s to be 
played I'll lead in that game and not follow. I don’t want to 
sear my tongue or redden my forehead with this kind of 
thing. The game I like now is to put my arms about you and 
say nothing. 

ANNE 

You know, I think I like that better, too. Come, then. 

[percy fakes Anne in his arms again. At the same moment a 

shadow moves toward them from the center of the stage, and 

ANNE puts up a hand to hold Percy's lips from hers) 

I think the Cardinal is here. 


[She rises. Percy keeps his seat and holds her hand. wouse 
steps toward them into the light. PERcyY rises} 

WOLSEY 
I’m glad I find you together, for I have to speak to you both 
I’m sorry to find you so intimate, for it’s about that I have to 
speak to you. My lord, your father and the king have given 
some thought to where you shall marry, and an alliance with 
the Talbots, through one of the daughters of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, is thought best. 

PERCY ; ; 
An—alliance with 

WOLSEY 
Anne, my dear, your father has 


! Not by me, my lord Cardinal. 


a claim on the Ormond 
estates in Ireland. He and the king have agreed that you will 
marry the Earl of Ormond to reinforce that claim. 

ANNE 
I—marry into Ireland? 

WOLSEY 
It’s so decided 

ANNE 
But how can you—? It’s not so decided! Not one word of this 
has been said to me! Of Ormond or Ireland—! 

WOLSEY 
Your father will deal with you. As for Lord Percy, remember, 
if you will, that I brought you to court and that you are still 
a member of my household. A half-grown steer and a leggy 
girl will not be allowed to overturn the policies of England, 
fixed in council. 

PERCY 
But, my lord, I am of full age, and I have pledged myself 
to this girl before many witnesses—among them her own 
father! It's a good match for both of us, and nothing's 
been said against it till this moment! More than that, we've 
pledged ourselves to each other, and our hearts go with that 
pledge! 

WOLSEY 

No doubt. And this is the reward I get for my kindness 

to you 


[He turns away) 

ANNE 
[Suftly] My lord Cardinal, that we two are in love, and have 
been these two months, every servant in the house knows, 
for we’ve made no secret of it before them or anyone. That 
we are in love, that we mean to marry, has been no secret 
from the whole world all that time. Why you've come here 
now to tell us suddenly that we're to match elsewhere, we 
don’t know. There must be some reason behind it. Tell us 
what it is. 

WOLSEY 
I have told you. 

ANNE 
Then you talk nonsense, and I won't listen! 
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PERCY 
Nor I! 

WOLSEY 
I stand here as the king's minister, and you're aware of that 
I knew a great lord to die for less than you have just said 
His name was Buckingham. 

PERCY 
[More humbly] You know I have no wish to anger the kj 
But tell us what this means and why you say it to us, 

WOLSEY 
[Thundering] Do you think the king and I come lightly 
such decisions as this? Do you think we have not weighed 
every reason for and against before we issue a command) 
One thing I can tell you, you will obey or your estates are 
forfeit! If you continue disloyal it’s doubtful how long you 
will live! Go now, for I wish 

PERCY 
Anne—- 

ANNE 
Yes, you must go. 

PERCY 
Kiss me then. 

| WOLSEY 

Do not touch her. 

PERCY 
All this talk of sudden death makes it very easy for you, my 
lord. But I shall kiss her if I like. 


a 


o speak to Anne alone, 


[And he does so] 





ANNE 

Only take care of yourself. I shall see you 

| PERCY 
Yes. 

[He turns and g tage right, into darkness. Anne stands silent 

and defiant, looking at Wolsey}| 

| WOLSEY 

Look vour knives through and through me, mistress. At 
my age it will do me no hurt—and at yours, though you hurt 


easily, you will cure quickly. Are you serious about this thorn 
apple from the north? 
ANNE 
My lord 
WOLSEY 


he’s mine—and I’m his. 


But if there were another and worthier, well, you could 
change? 

| ANNE 

No. 


WOLSLY 





But I think when you see him you will. 
ANNE 
The Lord of Ormond? Hardly 
WOLSEY 


That was only a name ¢ ked out of the air. I had another 


P Mb 
in mind 

ANNE 
| we , ee Aad if ee ee 

want no other. nd if you do him nharm this my chosen 

husband—I am only a girl, but you will know you have an 
enem 

WOLSEY 
Look down at your necklace, Anne. Do you see a writing on it! 


ANNE 





There's no 

WOLSEY 
There 
visible to you as yet. The writing is a quotation from a poem 
It says: “Noli me tangere, for Caesar's I am.” You have 
studied Latin? 

ANNE 
Yes. 


WOLSEY 


riting on it 





is, thougn, and | can see it, though it may not be 


; Ue 


‘Touch me not,” the tran 


king.” 
ANNE 


lation might go, “I belong to the 


What king? 
WOLSEY 

We have only one k 
ANNE 


ng in England. 


I want no king. I want only the person of my choice. 
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that 


Said, 


Leni 


the 


p4y 


WOLSEY ; ; 
When Harry of England turns his eyes on a girl she can 
hardly look away. 
ANNE : 
Sera pa Forgive me if I seem slow to understand what 
vou say. Do you mean that King Henry has looked at me? 


] _ . > ] — 
It is sometimes my pleasure to anticipate his desires. 
t1 


Two figuy ne toward them out of shadow from stage right) 
ld } see to anticipate the anewer he will 
Perhaps you would be wise to anticipate the answer he will 
receive from me if he comes. We have had him in the bosom 
| 1 
r some years. My sister is probably with child 


by | t the moment. And of no further use to him. I shall 


¢ 


ot go the way OI my sister, thank you 


[THOMAS BOLEYN and his wife, ELIZABETH, come forward out of 


Do you offer me up to this royal bull—you, my father? 


Hus! , Gaug nter Manage your voice. He’s in the house. 


BOLEYN 
To see you. 
ANNE 


Well—you've let him come—I haven't. Find some way out of 


. 


singe 
you. And since that is what every girl in England prays for, 
how was I to know it would displease you? 


It’s not my doing. It’s his. He came quite « penly demand: 


ANNE 


Do you know what it is to be in love? Either of you? Do you 
remember? Remember what it’s like to have your whole life 
follow one person out at the door—and not to live again, and 
not want to live, till he returns? 
LEYN 
You have been in France—and at the court. 
ANNE 
I've been many places, and done more things than you know 
yet there’s only one man I want now! And I'll have no one 
else! No one! Mother! 
ELIZABETH 
[Softly] Yes—I said these things once—all of them—and 
I would help you now if I could. But I know now that we're 
not free to have or take or choose. You are here—and you 
live—and we all of us live—because we took advantage when 
it came our way, because we stood at the door and waited, 
because we smiled where a smile would help, and kissed when 
a kiss would help 
BOLEYN 
And struck down where a death would help! And we're not 
safe now! If you think we're safe, or that you are, or that we'll 
ever be safe, or that you will, you're more of a fool than any 
daughter of mine has a right to be! 
ELIZABETH 
Do you know what it means when a king asks for you? 
Do you know what goes with it? 
ANNE 
Yes—I know that. I know, all too exactly. 
WOLSEY 
If he feels a coldness in you he'll not want you, I can assure 
you of that. Indicate only a slight doubt—and the king will 
be gone. He is not accustomed to hesitations. 
ELIZABETH 


And do you know what it means when a king asks for you 








john swope 


But I don’t want you that way. 


‘ ee ; ; ad oda 
am) ny 4i and yours / vani 


MIAN REX HARRISON 


and you turn him away? We can say farewell to all we've 
worked for and all we have if we lose the king’s favor. 

ANNE 
Then say good-by to all that—all of you—this whole family 
and house—for I won’t have the king! I don’t want him and 
I won’t have him! 

BOLEYN 
As for this boy you’ve set your heart on—this Northumber- 
land—don’t count on him beyond the castle gate. Would he 
dare touch a girl the king had bid for? 

WOLSEY ; . 
Would he dare marry into a family which had displeased his 
sovereign & 

ANNE 
He would dare anything! 

WOLSEY 
He will not dare either of these. 

ANNE 
My lord Cardinal, we are only one family among many at 
court—and in this family only two sisters, Mary and I. 
Surely one of two sisters should be enough. Surely he could 
look elsewhere now. 

WOLSEY 
There are only two things to blame—the king’s will, and your 
own self, your form and face and words. The king has seen 
you and heard your voice and liked you. I can’t change you 
and I can’t change him. 

ELIZABETH 
He is our king, Anne. He is a great king. He is young and 
handsome. He knows poetry and music; he speaks and dances 
better than any other in the court. Surely it’s not hard to 
think well of him. 

ANNE 
Yes, mother. I’ve been well trained. I’m trying now. 
Young? Well, it’s true he married at eighteen, but he’s been 
married nearly seventeen years, and if all his children had 
lived, legitimate and illegitimate, there would have been at 
least a dozen. He can be only fairly faithful to a mistress. I 
think my sister Mary kept him longest. That lasted four 
years—and now that’s over. And what becomes of Mary? 
No, I won’t ask that. He’s a great king, you say. It’s true that 
his father, who was unscrupulous and a miser, left him a 
mountain of money. It’s true therefore that he has great 
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wer, but as for his being a great king, I rather doubt it, for 
e’s neither wise nor just nor merciful. You say he knows 
poetry and music. He’s much praised for his poetry and 
music at the court, where, as you have noticed, if you don’t 
praise him you're likely to be unlucky. You say he speaks 
and dances better than any about him—and wouldn’t it be a 
silly courtier who outdanced the proud Henry? When it 
comes to warfare his wife Katharine is a better soldier than 
he. She won the great battle of Flodden Field while he was 
abroad subjugating two minor French towns with an army 
sufficient to conquer all Europe. 


[4 shadow moves into the darkness at stage center and HENRY'S 
poice is heard] 

HENRY 
[Still unseen] You there! Kindly inquire if the king may enter! 
Right! Right! I speak to you! A sovereign has so little privacy 
that he knows how to respect the privacy of others. So ask! 
Inquire! 

SERVANT 
[Appearing at the edge of the ring of light) May the king come 
in? 

HENRY 


That says it. That puts it bluntly. A good honest half-witted 
servingman you have here, if ever I saw one. Aren’t you, 


fellow? 


[He claps the seroant on the back] 
SERVANT 


If Your Majesty please, yes, Sire. 

BOLEYN 
Your Majesty knows that you are always welcome in this 
house. 

HENRY 
As you in mine, Sir Thomas. And now my manners. I have 
greeted all here, I think, save only the Lady Anne. Sweet 
Nan, will you give me a kiss? 

ANNE 


Yes, Your Majesty. 


[He comes forward with his arms jovially outstretched. ANNE 
bows, then takes one of his hands and kisses it coolly) 
HENRY 
It was not such a kiss I meant, my dear. 
ANNE 
I have been drinking foul medicines for a cold, my lord. You 
would never forgive my breath. 
HENRY 
Have you tried hippocras, a strong glassful every hour, 
steaming hot? 
ANNE 
No, I haven’t. 
HENRY 
You shall have some of my own brewing. I'll send it today. 
For your health is very dear to me, sweet Nan, and you must 
keep well. We live all too brief a time—and what little we 
have should not be wasted in sickness. 
[He stoops suddenly and kisses her] 
There is neither fever nor medicine on your lips, sweetheart, 
but such a honey scent as bashful maidens breathe. . . . 


Shall I send away this chaperonage that rings us round? 
ANNE 


No. 

HENRY 
I will, though, by your leave; no, without your leave. Mothers, 
fathers, churchmen, all these may depart. 
[WOLSEY and the BOLEYNS, THOMAS arid ELIZABETH, dow ous 
backward toward stage right] 
You would never credit how fast my heart beats, nor how 
hard it is to draw breath. A king is not fortunate in these 
matters, Nan. I come to you as frightened as a ’prentice who 
takes his first nosegay to a wench—but whether you like me 
or not—whether any woman likes me or not—I shall never 
know. I shall never be sure I have the truth—because I am 
the king, and love is paid to me like taxes. . . . Do me this 
favor, Nan. Look on me not as a monarch who commands 
and may demand, but as the doubting, hoping, tremulous 
man I am—wishing to be loved for myself. 

ANNE 


If you were a common man, doubtful of yourself, and tremu- 


lous, would you have sent an ambassador to warn me and 
make sure of me? 

HENRY 
Did I send an ambassador? 

ANNE 
Wolsey speaks for you, I believe. 

HENRY 
Has he spoken clumsily? 

ANNE 
No, very deftly. He made it plain that what the king wanted 
he would have. 

HENRY 
Then he was clumsy. I swear to you, Nan, only this very 
cruel thing has happened to me: I have fallen in love. | tried 
to argue myself out of it, but seeing you day by day here, and 
trying not to see you, not to think about you, I havet 
myself deeper day by day, till now I can’t keep it to myself | 


must tell you. And ask your pity. . . . The truth is I dared 
not speak to you first myself. I was afraid. 
ANNE 
You were afraid? 
HENRY 
Yes. 
ANNE 
Of what? 
HENRY 
That you wouldn’t care for me. 
ANNE 


Then perhaps you will understand the very cruel thing that 


has happened to me: I have fallen in love. And not with you 
HENRY 


By God! 

ANNE 
You were complaining a moment ago that such remarks were 
not made to kings. 

HENRY 
By God, I got it full in the face that time! Who is it? North. 
umberland? 

ANNE 
Would I be wise to tell you? 

HENRY 
Never mind. I know. I've been told but I didn’t believe it. 
How far has it gone? 

ANNE 


We mean to be married. 
HENRY 


Yes? 
ANNE 
But not as my sister's married. He would not be a complaisant 
husband—and I would not be an accessible wife. 
HENRY 
All wives are accessible—any husband can be placated! 
ANNE 
Not all. 
HENRY 
Yes, all! But I don’t want you that way! Damn my soul, 
and yours—I want you to myself! 
ANNE 
What can I do? 
HENRY 
Give up this young wattle and daub— 
give him up, I tell you, 
and this kingdom shall turn round you, bishops and peers— 
and whatever you've wanted, for anyone, 
a knighthood, 
an estate, a great income rolling in forever, 
titles and places, you shall dispose of them 
just as you please! 
ANNE 
And be thrown out in the end 
like a dirty rag. I haven't seen Mary disposing 
of revenues. 
HENRY 
She asked for nothing. Look, Anne, 
I stand here desperate. I can’t bargain with you. 
Ask for what you want. 
ANNE 
To be free. To be free 
to marry where I love 


ry 
d 


led 


it 
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[HENRY pauses) 
gENRY 
No. 
ANNE 
I've seen you too close 
and known you too long. I’ve heard what your courtiers say 
and then I've seen what you are. You're spoiled and vengeful, 
and malicious and bloody. The poetry they praise 
so much is sour, and the music you write’s worse. 
You dance like a hobbledehoy; you make love 
as you eat—with a good deal of noise and no subtlety. 
It was my doubtful pleasure once to sleep in Mary’s room— 
or to lie awake when you thought me asleep— 
the royal porpoise at play— 
HENRY 
This is not safe. 


and observe 


ANNE 
Yes, I've been told it’s not safe for any of us 
to say no to our Squire Harry. This put-on, kindly 
hail-fellow-well-met of yours. My father’s house 
will be pulled down—and Northumberland’ s, too, they tell 
me. 
Well, pull them down. You are what I said. 
ENRY 
I had no wish to come here. I came 
because I must, and couldn’t help myself. 
Well—I'm well out of it. Let it end here this m¢ rning 
I thank you for your anger, 
and for raising anger in me. There’s no better way 
to make an end. 
Say farewell to all here. 
I'll go back to my ancient wife and my cold statecraft, 
card houses and card empires . 
and card ruins. 


He turns) 
ANNE 


You will not—touch—Northumberland? 


HENRY 
I'll try not 
Bloody as I am, I'll try not. 
(He calls] 
Wolsey! 
(He turns and goes into darkness] 
Where’s the fat saddlebags? Where's this vicar of hell? 


[The ‘tg Als go out] 
SCENE 3 


The lights come up on Anne as we saw her in the Prologue, wearing the 
furtrimmed dress. The same little barred window of the Tower cell comes 
siowly into focus 


ANNE 

Then I could only wait, 

and pace my room, 

and write to Northumberland in secret, 

saying, “I’ve sent him away. Take care of yourself. 

But for God’s sake come if you can— 

for I’m alone.” 

And I waited alone. In my little room. 

It was my father’s pleasure 

to keep me prisoner in my little room. 

And over and over the one dream, the one dream 

whenever I'd fall asleep 

Northumberland standing 

with his arms stretchec i out to me 

[At stage right a figure is glimpsed in darkness) 
eyes torn out and b vleeding- 
We see percy with bloody eyes, reaching o 
as I see him now. 


Tale 


and nis 


ut his hands) 


I tried not to sleep, for when I slept, 
day or night, I saw him there. 

Till the news came. 

[The figure of PERCY vanishes] 

They wouldn't tell me at first. 

The messenger came to the kitchen. 


[4 half-light comes up at stage left. In it a courier can be seen 
with a woman servant] 
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COURIER 


I've ridden thirty-five hours and I’m dead for sleep. 
This is for the Lady Anne. Nobody's to know. 


[He hands over a letter] 
SERVANT 

Where are you from? 
COURIER 


From Northumberland. Let me lie down here—anywhere. 
I'm dead. 


[He throws himself on the floor and sleeps instantly] 
SERVANT 


Fingering the letter| 1s it good or bad? He’s under already 
an 

[She shakes him} 

Man! Is it good or bad? 

[There's no response from the courier] 

It can’t be good or it ‘ud ‘a’ traveled slower. I'd 

best keep it in my pocket. 


[She pockets the letter. The lights go out on stage left) 
ANNE 
But when she brought it at last 
it cut through my years 
like a dull knife through screaming flesh. I feel it yet. 
“I'm a prisoner, too, 
and I’m to be married,” it said. 
“To the Shrewsbury hag. She hates me and I hate her. 
One of us will murder the other. I’m afraid God's on her side, 
and she'll kill me first. 
Anne, my bonny, forgive me.’ 
Well, she did kill him. yeil there was no love between 
them, 
and within two years he was dead. 
And the king came back to Mary, 
and she took him, took him again, 
and began to have a child by him— 
and again he left her. 
And still I sat in my room. 
And again the king came to see us. 


[MARY BOLEYN appears near stage center and speaks to Anne, 


who seems to sit at the window of her bedroom at the right] 
MARY 


Father says 
you're to make yourself ready in the best you have. 
The king will be here tonight. 
[Anne is silent] 
Make yourself pretty, dear. 
I know you're weary of your room. It’s you he wants to see. 
Make yourself charming. 
And don’t think of me. 
Oh, I’m to appear. 
[She comes over to Anne and kisses her| 
But you know, dear, the human liver or lights 
or heart—or whatever one loves with— 
these are tough, perdurable organs. I can look at him 
and it won't matter. I’ve . I can look at him. 
[Anne is still silent] 
Yes, as you do. 
I don’t even dislike him. 
I begin to be in love with someone else 
ANNE 
Oh? 
MARY 
Yes—so—I mean it— 
wear the best you have. 
[She moves toward stage right] 
I'd stay and help you—only— 


I’m dressing up—for somebody else. 
It’s silly, but I am 


[The lights go out on Mary] 

ANNE 
[Again in the Tower cell| He had been hunting, they said, and 
threw down his bow and said, “‘I must see her.” 


[At stage right the lights come up on King Henry sitting in a 
hunting pavilion, stringing a bow. Wolsey holds spare staves 
and arrows near-by) 
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WOLSEY 


The first buck you struck died in the midst of a leap. 





The arrow pierced him through and brought out heart's 
blood on the other side. 
HENRY 


in Europe who could plant ar 
arrow behind the shoulder of a stag in motion? 


WOLSEY 


Is there any other sovereigr 







There is not one who could kill a deer in any decent fashion 
I have heard that the Emperor Charles hunts the boar with 


powder and ball. 








HENRY 
Let us not believe evil of any man or prince till pr 
WOLSEY 
True. It was only a rumor 
HENRY 
Give me the longbow. [Quoting] ““Who list to hunt, I know 


where is an hind 








[.4n ATTENDANT in Shad 












WOLSEY 
4 r he | tho ehere i: . ehe sar r 1] } rane 
Ss for the longbow, there ts no other man 1n all u pe, 
commoner, noble, or sovereign, who could flex this stave of 


yours a full yard. 
HENRY 






| } } 
[Fitting a cord to as good at thirty-five 


the bow) A man’s not 
as at twenty though. 

[He throws down the bow and arrow) 
Damn the 


And 


who 


damn entertainment! 


and all 
damn all women! Why must it be this one girl I want 


hunting 














doesn't want me? We'll give over here. “Since in a net I seek 


to hold the wind.” I'll see her. 





| 
[The lights go out on Henry and Wolsey, then, after the next 


} 
scene begins, on Anne 


SCENE 4 


The lights go up at stage left on @ WOMAN SERVANT carrying a little table 
on which there 1s a siloer basket full of cakes. A MAN SERVANT follows behind 
with a carved chair. 
WOMAN 

Set it here and I'll put the basket of cakes beside it. When I 


11 1 ' ; 
make seedcakes like these he eats the basket empty, down to 










rignt, fee up and fat ! He's got himsely 

. a8 ° 4 

trained Gown til he can jump in the air in the middle of a 
qgance and crack ! in together t ee ft es You ll ruin 
It 





MAN 


I'd Keep my King ause 


he’ll live longer 
WOMAN 
He was born to be oversize. Has a king no right to be} 


MAN 






WOMAN 
Here, near His M 


rt us 


sack in ti 
SICIAN 
We'll have it afterward, if u'll save it. 


IST Mt 












[The whole stage begins to light up. The curtains at the rear now 
look like a wall tapestry showing the return of the Prodigal Son, 


} 


The musicians’ stools and the king's chair and table are seen 
at stage right. ELIZABETH and MARY enter, dressed for a formal 
casion. ANNE follows them 






There was more than a little talk about you and the king— 
when you were young 
ELIZABETH 


Well, be sure it all came to nothing, and none of you children 
though I’m not sure I could have held him off if he'd 
me. We were about of an age, and we danced 
i he had the face of an angel in those 
days. And danced like an angel. But he was naive and gentle 


are nis 
ried hard for 


together a good deal, ar 


and I think he’d have been afraid to ask me. There was 
something innocent and pure about him then. He wanted to 
be a good king. He wanted to be a great king—almost a 
Messiah 
MARY 
He’s changed indeed. 
ELIZABETH 


Yes. He reads Mact 


aveill NOW 


[ELIZABE 


rH and MARY take their places] 







MARY 
But when he 
afraid of women who mig! 


came to me first, he was still naive. He was 
it be difficult. He wanted someone 
Open, sesame,” and she'd open. 
I’m afraid that’s what attracted him to me. He said, “Open, 
sesame,” and there I was. His 
ELIZABETH 


You may yet be the mother of a king of England. 


to whom he could say, 


his mule. It’s his own word. 


[ANNE sits beside her mother] 


MARY 

Small chance of that. And small reward in it. 
ELIZABETH 

It's more than I've ever had—of anything. And it won't 
happen so easily again. He’s grown infinitely more complex— 
and brutal. He wants a woman who will resist—a woman 
hardly won, a Roman conquest 


n, 
ANNE 


I've hated I hate him now. 


ELIZABETH 
That’s what he wants 
ANNE 


ey. What thev did was like 4 
I think it will kill me too. 


ELIZABETH 
If women died as easily as men there would be no women in 





this world. 
. MARY 
If you ever go to him, lock up your he art, never surrender 
yourself, keep a cold reserve of hate and anger and laughter 
and unfaith 
ANNE 
Thank you—I shall not go to him. 
MARY 
For the moment you are won and conquered and a wi rshi iper 
he will give you back to yourself and walk away. He'll want 
¢ no more < f yi u. 
ANNE 
I shan’t go to him, nor let him come to me. I'm not sure I 
shall live. Tell me why I should wish to live 
[THOMAS BOLEYN enters from stage left} 
BOLEYN 
Are we ready? 
ELIZABETH 
Quite ready, Thomas. 
ve BOLEYN 
. I think the king is waiting and anxious. 
ELIZABETH 
We are waiting. 
et 
[BOLEYN crosses the stage and looks within the curtains at stage 
left, then returns to stand behind his wife. THREE BOY SINGERS 
enter and take places near the musicians. KING HENRY comes 
from stage left, his hands full of manuscripts. The women rise 
’ and bow. WOLSEY follows HENRY in and waits] 
n, wawRY 
» l am not here tonight as your king. Something was said at one 
al time—I forget by whom—about my bad poetry and bad 
music. It rankled deep— but then I saw that there _ only 
one answer: to write great poetry and great music. And since 
. I have a cause for anguish in my life, and songs come out of 
anguish, I have heard these strains in the night when I woke 
ut of sleep, and I have risen and written them down. Many 
en songs came to me. This is only one. It may be it is not a great 
'd song, but when I hear it I know it sings what is in my heart 
ed the pain and the loss and the parting that’s like death. Here are 
se your parts, masters. Play it and sing it as it is written, and 
tle sing it gravely, for it carries the awkward burden of a grief 
as 
% [The KiNG sits in Ais chair after giving out the music. The MUS! 
. cians /ook over the parts briefly, then the leader raps for attention 
and they begin. Wolsey stands behind the king] 
SINGERS 
Alas, alas, 
What shall ] do 
For love, for love, 
Alas what shall I do 
Since now so kind I do you find— 
To keep you me unto? 
vas To keep you me unto? 
ne 
™ Oh my heart, 
™ Oh my heart, 
My heart it is so sore, 
Since | must needs from my love depart, 
And know cause therefore 
And know no cause therefore! 
The SiNGERS go out stage right. HENRY crosses to Anne] 
HENRY 
n't The music will now play a saraband of my writing. Will you 
— dance it with me, Nan? 
an 
ANNE /ooks down at the floor for a moment, rises silently and 
puts out her hands for the dance. The must ~— and they 
take the first steps of the saraband. Then the lights dim down and 
close int , see nothing but the faces of Henry and Anne. The 
music hushes to piantssimo, that we can hear their voices. 
Th ase dancing, and now we see only their two faces motion- 
7 ss in a medallion of light] 
d 
ANNE 
Northt lead. 
yay 








HENRY 

Not by my order. 
ANNE 

You sent him to marry elsewhere—and it killed him. 
HENRY 


I couldn’t let him marry you. I tried 
ANNE 


but I couldn't. 


When I look in your face I see his murderer. 
HENRY 
I have learned something that makes me very humble, Nan. 
One cannot choose where he will love. Even a king cannot 
choose. I tried again and again to love elsewhere. I didn’t 
want to come here, this year or last. But here I am. Bringing 
you the best I have—my music and my poetry and my love 
for you. 
ANNE _ 
Even if I loved you, you offer me nothing. You're not free. 
HENRY 
Not free? 
ANNE 


You are married to Katharine. 


HENRY 

Does that matter to a king? A king makes his own rules. 
ANNE : 

Does he? A king or no king, if he’s married he’s not free. 
HENRY 


If you loved me you'd find me free. 
ANNE 
From your marriage? 
HENRY 
Here is my marriage, Nan. My older brother Arthur was heir 
to the kingdom. To make an alliance with Spain he married 
Katharine of Aragon. Then Arthur died—and I was heir to 
the throne of England. To continue the alliance with Spain I 
was advised to marry Arthur's widow, six years my senior. 
And I did. At seventeen I married her. I never loved her. 
I should never have married my brother’s widow. There’s a 
curse on the marriage. We cannot have sons. Our sons are all 
born dead. There is no heir male to the English crown because 
of this accursed union. The kingdom faces anarchy when I die, 
and I face anarchy in my own life, because I have no male 
heir—yet because of the church and our friendship with 
Spain, I remain Katharine’s husband. More than anything in 
this world I want a son, and she can’t give me one—yet I 
must not publicly put her aside. Do you understand now? 
This marriage is a form—important only in statecraft and 
churchcraft, not to you or me. 
ANNE 
Important or not, you can’t break it. It’s stronger than you 
are—and so you offer me nothing. 
HENRY : 
wi not nothing, Nan. It’s my whole life. I know because J 
ried to erase you and fill my life with other things. It won't 
wee I can think of nc thing but you. 
[She has been looking straight into his eyes. She drops her head| 
It’s not only this pain, this stitch in the side, this poetry I 
can’t keep from writing, this music that I hear when I think 
of you and must write down. I’m a man, too, Nan. 
I want you—and only you. I find myself—when I’m talking 
to an ambassador, I find myself thinking of you. 
And what am I thinking? Of you and me playing at dog and 
bitch. Of you and me playing at horse and mare. Of you and 
me every way there is. I want to fill you up—night after night. 
I want to fill you with sons. 
ANNE 


Bastards? For 


perhaps 


they would be bastards, you know. 
[There is a long pause. 


j 


The music stops. The lights come up on 
the whole 


scene, revealing Henry and Anne in the middle of the 
stage, the others watching] 
HENRY 

If you say one more word I shall strike you. One word more. 
ANNE . 
[Jn his teeth} But it’s quite obvious that if you and I had 
children they would be bastards. 


[There is another long pause, then HENRY strikes Anne heavily 
across the face. She goes down to one knee. WOLSEY and BOLEYN 
step forward, but do not interfere] 
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WOLSEY 
[Low] Your Majesty. 


[ANNE gets slowly to her feet, a little dazed, then faces the king] 
ANNE 
You have not yet understood what I mean, I think. What I 
am trying to tell you is that you not only offer me nothing— 
you offer yourself nothing. You say you want a son, an heir to 
the throne. You need such an heir, and the kingdom needs 
him. But an heir must be legitimate—not baseborn—and 
while you are married to Katharine you can have only 
bastards. Fill me with as many sons as you like, you would 
still have no heir, and I would have—nothing. As for your 
music and your poetry and your love for me—you know I 
don’t love you. You've given me good reason not to love you. 
HENRY 
Would you marry me if I were free of Katharine? 
ANNE 
You can’t get free of Katharine. You know that. And I 
know it. 
HENRY 
But if I were free of her, and free to marry you, and would 
make you queen of England, would you marry me? 


[There is a long pause] 
ANNE 
None of these things could be. Yes. If you'll make me queen 
of England I will marry you. 
HENRY 
Wolsey! 
WOLSEY 
We can do many things, as you know, my sovereign. We 
can shake the thrones of the Emperor and of the King of 
France. We can sometimes get our way in Rome. But this we 
could not do. Try to divorce Katharine and you'll have the 
whole world against you. You'll be at war with all E urope. 
ANNE 
Very well. 
HENRY 
You knew you'd get this answer. 
ANNE 
Yes. I knew it. 
WOLSEY 
The king asks very little of you, Anne. Any other woman 
would give it readily. 
ANNE 
Out of fear. 
WOLSEY 
No. 
ANNE 
Out of gratitude, then. But I’m not flattered, and I’m not 
afraid. If he will marry me and make me queen of England I 
will give him boys in plenry. But I will take nothing less. 


HENRY 
It’s true that I go through life 
dragging a sick woman—cold and sick— 
blotched and middle-aged—and fanatic 
who can give neither pleasure nor a living son. 
I] have worked at that long enough, I think. I know 
what can come from that bed. 
There never was much need for the hair shirt 
she wears next her skin. And none now. 


WOLSEY 
Any son of the king could be made legitimate— 
could be made the heir. 


HENRY 
Yes. It’s true. 
ANNE 
Your Majesty 
already has a natural son. Have you made him the heir? 
Is he legitimate? 
WOLSEY 
He’s made Duke of Richmond. 
ANNE 
Could the Duke of Richmond inherit the throne? 
WOLSEY 
He may. It could be. The lad’s not well. 
Not like to live. 


ANNE 
But he would come first, shall we say? And then 
child. 
It happens that any baseborn son I might have 
would be younger than Mary’s. Her child would come befor. 
mine. 
My entry would be third. 
Now we 
are affectionate sisters, Mary and I. 
We forgive each other 
the little things that sisters must forgive. 
Yet she would rather her son sat on the throne 
than mine. 
I'd rather mine than hers. 
I'd rather have no son than a son baseborn. 
HENRY 
I shall rid myself of Katharine. 
I shall make this girl queen. 
I shall settle the question of the successjon 
once for all! 
WOLSEY 


Mary’s 


Oh, my lord, I beg you, 
as your-faithful servant, I beg you, 
don’t promise this now. 
It may mean your death—or the loss of your kingdom— 
Or her death. 
You are not yourself. This is not a small error. 
It 
HENRY 
I shall make this girl queen. 
WOLSEY 
She’s never said she loved you! 
HENRY 
I shall make her queen. 
If it breaks the earth in two like an apple 
and flings the halves into the void, 
I shall make her queen. 


[The lights go out] 


EPILOGUE 


A center of light comes up on Anne at stage right, in the furred gown of th 
Prologue, the barred window behind her. 
ANNE 

He knew very well I'd love him 

when once he'd made me his. And so it was. 

This is the night on which he made me his— 

the night I write here. 

After that night I loved him more and more 

and hated him less and less— 

and I was lost. 


[The lights dim down) 
CURTAIN 


Act Two 


PROLOGUE 


The curtain rises in darkness, then the lights come up on Henry, alone, 
seated stage left at a table with a paper before him and a quill pen, ready 
to sign. On the curtains at the rear a window sharpens into focus gradually, 
showing in its colored panes the royal arms of the king of England. 
HENRY 

This is hard to do 

when you come to put pen on paper. 

You say to yourself: 

She must die. And she must 

if things are to go as planned. 

Yes, if they are to go at all. If I am to rule 

and keep my sanity and hold my England off the rocks. 

It’s a lee shore—and a low tide—and the wind’s a gale— 

and the Spanish rocks are bare and sharp. 

Go back to it, Henry, go back to it. 

Keep your mind 

on this parchment you must sign. 

Dip the pen in the ink; write your name. 

[He dips the pen, draws the paper toward him, then lays down 

the pen!) 

You've condemned men, nobles and peasants. 

She’s struck down a few herself 

or driven you to do it. 
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ne, 
dy 
ly, 


on 


It’s only that a woman you've held in your arms 

and longed for when she was away, 

and suffered with her 

and waited 

for the outcome of her childbed— 

No, but she promised me an heir. 

Write it down. 

Write Henry Rex and it’s done. 

And then the headsman 

will cry out suddenly, ““Look, look there!” 

|He points suddenly off stage] 

and point to the first flash of sunrise, 

and she'll look, 

not knowing what he means, and his sword will flash 

in the flick of sun, through the little bones of her neck 

as she looks away, 

and it will be done. 

What will it seem to men 

I was like when I did this? 

It will be written and studied. 

The histories of kings are not secure. 

The letters they have hidden, the secret ciphers 

are unraveled and chuckled over. 

“He loved her and he had her and he killed her,”’ 

the books will say. The letters will be printed, 

the stolen love letters where I played the fool 

like a country boy to his milkmaid. 

There’s a heart drawn 

at the bottom of one, and in the heart “A. B. 

laboriously printed. ‘Henry Rex seeks 

A. B., no other.” 

[He prints the A. B. on the air with his finger] 
So the legend reads, 

and will read so forever. 

When she first refused me 

I made off in a lash of anger and blood and spume— 

a bull whale with the ocean at his prow— 

“There’s a whole world of women with eyes and purse- 
string mouths 

and legs and pockets! Let her keep empty!” 

But the harpoon had sunk deep, and it tugged me in, 

and I came again—and took her— 

and must have her. 

And now I seek her death. 

But she betrayed me. She has earned death. 

Take the pen and write the name. 

Let us pretend it’s not your name at all, 

but the name of a just judge. 

You prayed this morning. You were long on your knees. 

God will not allow you to condemn unjustly. 

If you write your name here it is just. 

But then, this hesitation to write my name, 

is that, too, from God? 

If 1 question that I question my whole life and all I’ve done. 

Well, i do question it. At times. 

[He takes up the pen) 

Could she have betrayed me? 

I think, as I loved her less she loved me more. 

Even in anger could she have betrayed me? 


[The lights dim down on Henry, coming up on stage right ana 
center, though we still see the king as he watches the first scene] 


SCENE I 


Four players sit about a card table at stage right. They are Anne Boleyn; 
Mark Smeaton, a good-looking young gallant; Jane Seymour, a girl of 
Anne's own age—lady in waiting to Anne; and Henry Norris, a gentleman 
shout the court. About them are grouped, some sitting, some standing, 
Elizabeth and Thomas Boleyn; the old Duke of Norfolk, Anne's uncle; 
Madge Shelton, another of Anne's waiting women; and Sir Thomas More, 
who stands watching in half-shadow. The players are placed so that Norris 
sus facing the audience. Anne faces toward stage left. Jane faces stage 


ritht, and Smeaton faces stage rear. An elaborate tapestry is gradually 
etched on the rear curtain. 


NORRIS 


This is a new game they play in Paris now. 
ANNE 


Does it have a name? 
NORRIS 


They call it King’s Ransom. First we all ante a noble 
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[They ante} 
and then I deal four cards to each player, including myself. 
Face up, thus. 
[He deals} 
Then, when all have four cards showing, the eldest hand— 
that’s you, darling—bets that she can beat the next card in 
the deck with one of her own. You can bet any part of the 
money on the table—or all of it—or nothing. 

JANE 


I must beat it in the same suit? 
NORRIS 


You must. 
JANE 

But I have only one suit here, all clubs, and no court cards. 
NORRIS 


Oh—your chances are very bad. You shouldn’t bet at all. 
JANE 


I thought so. I retire. 


[She picks up her cards) 
SMEATON 


I'm afraid this is not a game for wise men. 
ANNE 

But you can play, my dear. 
SMEATON 

Touché. I'll risk one noble. 


[NORRIS furns up a card) 
NORRIS 
Seven of diamonds. You win. You have the nine there. 
SMEATON 
So I do. 
NORRIS 
Here’s your noble. 
ANNE 
I'll bet what’s on the table. 
NORRIS 
Ah, you have four kings. You couldn’t possibly lose. 
[He turns up a card) 
And you don’t. 
ANNE 
Is there no way I could bet more? 
NORRIS 
None, alas. It’s the chances of war. Like Alexander, you 
can’t win more than there is at stake. 
BOLEYN 
Do you need money, Jane? 
JANE 
No, I’m even so far. 


[NoRRIS pushes the money toward Anne] 
NORRIS 
Another gold noble, please. All round. 


[They ante} 
BOLEYN 
I ask because the king’s treasury stands behind you tonight. 
JANE 
Why does it, sir? 
BOLEYN 
Because you are sitting in the king’s chair. Whoever plays in 
the king's place may draw on the resources of the king. I 
have known an earl to lose a thousand pounds in that seat, 
and walk away paying nothing because the king’s treasury 
paid. 
JANE 
But if he had won? 
BOLEYN 
Oh, what you win you keep. 
NORRIS 
Now, that’s the way to live. 
SMEATON 
Aye. That’s the arrangement I'd like to have with my 
bankers. 
MORE 
How men love injustice. 
NORRIS 
Don’t they? They know what would happen to them if they 
got what they earned. 
ANNE 
Do you love justice, Sir Thomas? 












MORE 
Now where would I have seen it? 

[Henry is seen standing at the entrance, listening] 
Still, men do seem to get what they deserve 
way—over a long period. 

ANNE 
You think so, truly? 

MORE 
Well, it’s my guess. There’s no proving it. Nobody’s ever 
made up the accounts. Think of the accounting system they'd 
have to have in heaven to reckon our follies and sins and good 
deeds, and decide what we should get. Think of the decisions 
they'd have to make—and revise. And reverse. Think of the 
good deeds that turned out badly—and of the murders that 
turned out to be a good thing. Yet—on the whole—it’s my 
guess that what should come to a man does come to him. 

ANNE 

Or to a woman. 

MORE 
They're not exempt. 

NORRIS 
I wonder who makes these intricate calcuations. For example, 
I slapped my wife last Thursday. Now I thought it was good 
for her. I think she thought it was bad for her. Anyway, she 
gave me a black mark for it. But suppose it definitely im- 
proved her character? What mark would heaven give me for 
it? 

ANNE 
Think what it did to your character. 

NORRIS 
That’s another complication. It may have been bad for my 
moral structure to slap my wife. But suppose it was good for 
her? Am I then a martyr, having sacrificed myself, and ac- 
quired a black mark, in order to make her a better woman? 

ANNE 
There must be a machine up above that computes these 
things, and filters them automatically—and keeps the score. 

MORE 
But who built it? And suppose it gets out of order? 

NORFOLK 
It’s out of order all the time. I know. I’ve been watching it 
these many years. 

ELIZABETH 


in a rough 
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There may have been an error in it from the beginning. 





MORE 


But somehow we came here. Somehow we are as we are. 
NORRIS 


ACES Ate SUR EO ee 





We're not as you made us in Ufopia. 
NORFOLK 





I hope God's happy in heaven. And got what he wanted. 
SMEATON 









It’s your play, Norris. 
NORRIS 


I'll stay out of it. I've nothing here. Turn in your hands and 


Jane will shuffle and deal. 


[They throw in their cards. 
stage right 


SIR THOMAS WYATT comes in fr m 





MADGE 
Ah another Sir 
grows more and more literary! 
SMEATON 
Take my chair, Wyatt. I don’t half like 
ANNE 





now we have Thomas 


and the evening 






this game 














Let's break it up. T 
finished 
WYATT 


‘ommy promised to bring a poem if it was 
and might even read it for us. Won't you? 


yu read it. 
And then, if you’re a man of sense, you run for your life. Any 
other poets present? 

MORE 
Only 

WYATT 


It’s the usual thing. After you've written a poem, 


writer. fnen | 
rit >! nc 


loddi 
a plodding prose 


They're the worst, of course. They hold all prose superior 
to all verse 
MORE 
True. And make no distinctions. Read your bad verses, n 
WYATT 


My bad verses? 








MORE 
All verse is bad. Its intention is to mislead. 
ANNE 
Is this a quarrel ? 
MORE 
Oh, an ancient one, my dear. A quarrel to the death, buy 
unimportant. Only writers involved. 
ANNE 
[Rising] I feel very foolish saying this to wise and learned 
men, but one thing we must not forget here in the court, 
It’s the things we say and do here that set the pace for whatis 
said and done in E nglanc i. If Sir Thomas More is honored at 
court for his Utopia, then he is honored through England, If 
Sir Thomas Wyatt's verses are read at court, then t 
England men will want to read them—and it will be, 
honorable to write verses. And we should be aware of this~ 
MORE 
But not too much aware- 
WYATT 
Lest the verses should not be good. 
ANNE 
Do I speak too much like a queen? I am not queen yet, as 
you know, and yet if | am not queen there is no queen in 
Engl and—for Katharine says nothing, is never sure—and the 
things a queen should do are not done. 
MORE 
If you are hoping for a renaissance of letters—and of the 
spirit—in our England, my dear Nan, I fear you're ahead 
of your time. Men are always he ping for that kind of thing— 
and how often does it hz appen? Well—it happened once, in 
Greece, as everybody knows, and a sort of substitute renais 
sance happened in Rome lecer on. But that’s all. The rest is 
darkness through all EF urope, through all later time. I hardly 
think we shall roll it back with our few books and sonnets, 







ANNE 
But you write your books. 
MORE 
I write them. I hope for no great upswing—till all men are 
free—and changed. 
MADGE 
Still, I’d like to hear the poem. 
ANNE 
Yes, Tommy 
WYATT 
Only if it’s unanimous. 
NORFOLK 
It’s unanimous, lad. I know nothing about poetry, but I'll 


sit quiet and make the pr per faces. 


ANNE 
No excuse—no haw, no hem—no hanging back. Sit in the 
light here and read. 

WYATT 


Here I sit, and here I read: 


They flee from me that sometime did me seek, 
With naked foot stalking within my chamber: 
Once I have seen them gentle, tame, and meek, 
That now are wild, and do not once remember 
That sometime they have put themselves in danger 
I ake br at my hand; and now they range 


he 


Busily seeking in 


SMEATON 
Is this about birds or w 
ANNE 
Hush! 
NORFOLK 
It’s about his won Nobody has that much bellyache 
ver birds. 
WYATT 
The advantage of poet that y knows what it means 
Thanked be fort therwise, 
[Twenty time ce especial, 
In thin array, a guise 
When her | \ f ers s { 
And she me caught in her arms.long and small, 
And therewithal so sweetly did me kiss, 
And softly said, ‘ Dear heart, how like you this? 
NORFOLK 


he’s had his tr 


Yes, 








john swope 


urt, 
it is 
dat 
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ugh 
ell, 
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i 
gt ar a ind all, we're adrift! And I inchor bul the king, and it happens I am the king!” 
; w 


YATT | ANNE 
In the interests of the renaissance I continue | I gathered they’re not his women any more. 
HENRY 
¢ It was no dream; for I lay broad awaking | [Sitting] You'll forgive me for this, I know—I listened for a 
But all is turned now, through my gentleness, | few moments before I entered. I said to myself, “Let me hear 
rsaking; what my court’s like when I'm not there.” I listened to you 
And I have leave to go of her goodness; all. And I believe we have now in England what no king of 








And ilso to use new-fangleness this island has ever had before, a beginning of those things 
| But since that I unkindly am so served, that take a nation upstream to greatness. Quick minds, 
How like you this ?’’—What hath she now deserved? critical, willing to say, “Yes, this is good,” 
MORE “ flashes out. A philosopher who has 
We were talking about that before you came in—about what S poet who can write lines that catch 
people deserve, and whether they get it. Always, never, or at the heart. t had this before. We have had a dull 
5 irt. Religious and dutiful and dull. And the change has 
) 1ENR with this Nan, who stands embarrassed before you, 
p ut of } ark» All thr I k. Some get it and wants t ne. Come and quiet me with a kiss on the 
alw: me get it never, some get it sometimes mouth, Nan, for you’ve brought me a nest of singing birds 
The court rises and bows] here, and for the first time I begin to believe I may go down 
Sit more, either at tl ilf or art the t king, after a great reign, and over a great nation. 
rters. Relax necks, knees, and middles, and, if Su you don’t come to kiss me I go to kiss you. 
e comfortable, unbutt I’; t ig mM} He a 
4 } et right now That ast Pp rtior well, pI bably I what ] ve always wante 1, you kn yw, to feel a stirring 
what I feel now is my just desert Did nobody under f mir about me, to feel that my age will not go back into 
st that leath without leaving a little something for men to recollect. 
ANNE Iw I could spend my time here, and not with legates 
VW = eing very qu et and re pt i vy ¢ } ra nd i 1dor ind { ticians, good and bad. I’ve been 
HENR wit a set all day, and all year, and the years before— 
You were indeed. What's in the air tonis 1 as if that were not enough here comes another set of them, 
ANNE ind | ist send away these larks my lover has gathered and 
He Norris has ta t a new P and g rats a hogs 

S as Wyatt has read u a por about w er 7 CROMW ppear in th half-light} 
JORFOLS ntlemen. ‘ » in, my good Cardinal, you who 
His wome ibor w I sleep. The May flies are about to depart and we 
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must go to work. 
[A general exodus begins, to maka way for the business session] 
Wyatt, it’s good poetry. It will need more than one reading. 
WYATT 
Then I’m afraid it needs another writing. 


[He goes] 

HENRY 
Maybe, maybe. Try it, try it. More, it’s more than four years 
since we sat on the palace roof together and considered the 
motions of the stars. 

MORE 
They haven’t changed much, Your Majesty. 


[He follows Wyatt] 

HENRY 
That's the saddest subject I know, astronomy. But very good 
for kings. It teaches them that kings and subjects are no 
different. 

NORFOLK 
It’s a lie, Majesty. The kings can coin money and the sub- 
jects can’t. 


HENRY 
Under heaven that means nothing, Norfolk. 
NORFOLK 


Over hell it means a good deal. And I’m old enough to feel 
pretty close to hell. And I resent the king coining money 
when I can't! Especially when he cuts down the silver by 


haif, and doubles the number of shillings in a pound! 


[He goes] 
HENRY 
You know, he has hold of something there. It was not quite 


honest, but I needed the money and I had to do it. 
BOLEYN 


Good night, my lord. 

HENRY 
Good night, my treasurer. Here’s one man who knows how 
desperately I had to do it. Good night, good night. 


[The last of the courtiers go, leaving only Henry, Anne, Wolsey 
and Cromweill| 
ANNE 
I'll leave you two to conspire. 
HENRY 
Stay, my dear, stay. Help me with whatever it is. 
WOLSEY 
What I have to say is for Your Majesty's private ear. 
HENRY 
I have no private ear—not from Nan. 
WOLSEY 
[Shifting quick/y| To be frank, it could go till tomorrow. I’m 
sorry I interrupted. Shall we call the court back? 
HENRY 
Come, come, what barrel of herrings is this you don’t want to 
broach before Nan? 
WOLSEY 
My king, let us have the poets again— 
HENRY 
On pain of my displeasure—what did you come here to say? 
WOLSEY 
| After a moment's hesitation] For the preservation of your good 
fortune—and that of England—I must endure your dis- 
pleasure. 
HENRY 
[Angry] It has been your habit lately to slight my wife and 
overlook her presence and counsel! Speak now—and before 
her! 
WOLSEY 
Why, if I must, I shall. Our messenger returned from Rome 
today. We have the last word from that quarter. 
MENRY 


O 
WOLSEY 

And not one we can welcome 
HENRY 

What i8 it? 
WOLSEY 


The Pope will not annul your marriage to Katharine. 





HENRY 
But he must. 


WOLSEY 
He will not. He makes it quite definite and final. 
HENRY 
But what reason can he give? 
WOLSEY 
The reason he gives is unimportant. The true reason is ¢} 
he is a prisoner, and cannot grant it. 
HENRY 
What kind of prisoner? 


WOLSEY 


lat 


An actual one. He was just about to annul your marriage to 
Katharine. He had quite sufficient ground for it—she was 
your brother’s widow, and that’s enough. But now the 
Emperor Charles has invaded Italy and captured the Vatican. 
He can give orders there and does. And the Emperor Charles 
is Katharine’s nephew, and he doesn’t want his aunt divorced 
from you. Pope Clement has been forbidden to favor us in the 
matter. 

HENRY 
How do you know this? 

WOLSEY 
From my agents in Rome. Times will change, of course. 
There will be another pope; there will be another emperor. 
But there can be no divorce this year. 

HENRY 
There must be a divorce this year. Nan is with child—and 
her child must be heir to the throne. 

WOLSEY 


I warned you when you first contemplated this marriage— 

ANNE 
It was you who came first to me, demanding me for King 
Henry! 

WOLSEY 
There was no thought of marriage at that time. 

ANNE 
You are a man of the church! You speak for the church! 

WOLSEY 
I am King Henry’s minister. I speak for what can be done. I 
speak against what cannot. 

HENRY 
You will somehow get this divorce for me. 

WOLSEY 
My king, you and I have worked together on this. We've 
tried everyting we could lay hands or wits on. [To Anne] For 
two years, Lady Anne, step by step, with patience and cun- 
ning and the best skill there is about us, we have tried to 
bring about the divorce from Katharine. Henry went to her 
and asked directly for it. He told her, which is true, that from 
the beginning he and she had been living in mortal sin. She 
refused him. As for me, I have marshaled cardinals and 
bishops like storm troops to assail the Pope’s position. I have 
tried from every angle, from every direction, with money, 
influence, and temporal power. | have run my head against 
this wall like a bull in a stone barn—till there’s blood dripping 
in my eyes and I’m worn out. And when we were about to 
win—when the wall was crumbling and going down before 
us—the Emperor broke into Italy and made the church his 
vassal. In that situation I’m powerless. And so is Henry. 

ANNE 
What are we to do? 

WOLSEY 
Live as you were. Live as you are. Wait. 

ANNE 
Children don’t wait for these changes among the dynasties. 
They come at their own time, convenient or inconvenient. 
They don’t wait 

WOLSEY 
I know no other answer. Am I dismissed, my lord? 

HENRY 
Yes. 
[WOLSEY and CROMWELL bow and go out stage right] 
I hoped to win suddenly and have good news for you some 
morning, but it hasn’t come. This comes instead . Am 
I forgiven, Nan? 


[He puts his hand over hers} 





ANNE 
Is anything ever forgiven? 


HENRY 
Is that your answer? 


a do I know what you've agreed with Wolsey? In all your 
pacts wi th kings and princes of the whole earth, I’ve never 
known you to tell the truth—never! 

HENRY 
But I’ve told it to you! 

ANNE 
I thought you had. I’ve tried to take the place you wanted 
me to take—and do what must be done—because I had 
promised, and you had promised. But what I feared has come 


about 


(HENRY /eaps to his feet] 

HENRY 
God in Heaven damn this spotted bitch! To be called a liar 
by my own bitch! Damn you! 

ANNE 
I've heard you lie to too many. You've never yet told truth 
when a lie would serve! And we had a bargain, remember. 
I said, “If you will make me queen I will marry you!” But 
our marriage was at night and in secret; the church does not 
hold it valid; I am not the queen, and my child will not 
inherit the throne! Was this planned? It’s like many plans 
I've known you to make! 

HENRY 
I'll strangle you yet! I'll make an end of you! 

ANNE 
No doubt. 

HENRY 
You've lied at times! And to me! What’s all this sudden pas- 
sion about lying? 

ANNE 
I could have said, “I love you, I love you, I love you!” | 

Because I don’t. And whether you love me | 

don’t know. You've been unfaithful to me often enough- 
and I’ve known where and with whom! 

HENRY 
If | have you've spoiled it for me, with your damned mocking 
face watching me through the walls! You spoil everything for 
me! Faithful—what kind of faith do you want of me? To be 
impotent in every bed but yours? Well, that’s happened, too! 
They've laughed at me in their beds—more than one. 
Laughed at their king—and he impotent—with all but you! 
It’s as if you were a disease in me—so that I’m in a fever 
when you're with me and a fever when you're absent—and 
it grows worse with the years that should burn it out! What 
more can I give, in faith or anything I have? 

ANNE 
What you promised! What you gave your pledged word to do? 

HENRY 


didn’t say 


(Gently) Anne—I have tried. Not always the right way, per 
haps, but my best. 
ANNE 


You see—if I have a child before this divorce is granted 
well, you are still as you are, untouched, but I’m not. 

HENR 
I know, Anne. And it’s unfair. But it’s not what I meant. | 
meant it al ll quite honestly—quite as I said. I like what you've 
done with the court. I want you for my queen. I’ve lied to all 
the others, but not to you. Why must she anger me? 
Why am I tied to this alabaster face and this pinched-up 
mouth and these slanted eyes? 


(4 shadow moves at stage right and Cromwell's coice is heard] 


CROMWELL 

May I come in, Your Majesty? 
HENRY 

| Angry| Who is it? Who disturbs me here? 
CROMWE Lt 


I am the lord Cardinal's secretary, Your Majesty. My name 
is Cromwell. 
HENRY 
Stay out! No—come in 
[CROMWELL approaches] 
You were just here. 
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CROMWELL 





Yes, Majesty. 





[He bows] 
HENRY 
Well, what do you want? Has the Cardinal forgotten some- 
thing? 
CROMWELL 
He forgets nothing, my liege, except his duty to his king. 
HENRY 
I’m in no mood for riddles. 
CROMWELL 
I mean that Your Majesty may have your divorce, and the 
Lady Anne be crowned queen, and the child to come made 
heir apparent very simply. It needs only the will to do it. 
HENRY 
Whose will? 
CROMWELL 
The Cardinal’s. He has something else in mind. He’s playing 
his hand to get himself made pope in Rome. He’s not think- 
ing of you or your divorce. 
HENRY 
You have been dismissed once—now once again! 
ANNE 
What makes you say this? 
CROMWELL 
I know it. 
HENRY 
I've worked with Wolsey. This man is mad or fanatic— 
ANNE 
If the Pope will not grant the divorce—and can’t grant it— 
how can any of these things you say be done? 
CROMWELL 
Forgive me, Your Majesty. | am not a fanatic, not a madman. 
All my life I have been an earnest student at the inns of 
court. I have read the laws of England, something which few 
seem to have bothered to do. There is a law of this land that 
makes it treason to acknowledge any higher authority than 
the will of the king. The church in England must grant the 
king a divorce if he wishes it. To maintain that the Pope may 
gov rern the king in such a matter—or in any matter—is 
traitorous and punishable by death. Say this to Casdinel 
Wolsey. He will turn white to the roots of his beard. For he 
too knows of this law. To bring about all these things 
you wish, the king has only. to appoint a new primate who will 
legalize his divorce and a new marriage. 
HENRY 
That would mean excommunication and a complete break 
with Rome. If there is such a law. 
CROMWELL 
Yes, Majesty. But there is such a law. Of that you may be 
sure. It is called the law of praemunire. 
HENRY 
| have always been a defender of the faith. And of the church. 
hat is my greatest strength with my people. I can’t change 
there. 
CROMWELL! 
Allow me to say a word on that subject, Your Grace. As 











































matters stand you are but half a king. We are only half- 
subject to you. If you were truly king in England could a 
foreign prelate call you to account? England i is only half-free. 
You are only half-free. What the king of E ngland wants he 
should have, without hindrance from abroad. 

HENR) 
[Dryly] 1 fear such independence might be purchased very 
de arly. 

CROMWELI 
Dearly * You have sometimes found yourself in need 
money, Your Majesty 

HENRY 
Well? 

CROMWELL 
At one stroke you could obtain your divorce and make 
yourself re wealthiest monarch in Europe. The monasteries 
of England are richer than the gold mines of the new world. 
Quarrel with Rome, set yourself at the head of the English 
church, and these riches are yours. 

HENRY 
You are a man without scruple, Master Cromwell. 


























































































































































































































































































CROMWELL 
Entirely without scruple, Your Majesty. I have learned my 
trade, as you know, under Cardinal Wolsey. For your infor 
mation I have brought with me a list of the church properties 
which the Cardinal has already condemned for his own use. 
And an itemized history of how and where he obtained the 
furnishings for his palace at York—as well as the titles to the 


estate. Cardinal Wolsey is a richer man than you, Your 
Majesty. 
HENRY 


For the third time, you are dismissed, Master Cromwell 
But I shall be able to find you if I need you? 
CROMWELI 
Yes, Your Majesty. 
ANNE 
I should like to see those papers 
CROMWELI 


|Smaling grimly| Yes, Your Majesty. 


[He hands the papers t 
ANNE 


4nne and goes| 


[After a pause| Do you think he tells the truth 
HENRY 
There would be little point in his coming to us unless he told 
the truth. 
ANNE 
Is there such a law 
HENRY 
I’ve never heard of it, but he convinces me there is 
ANNE 
[Who has the papers before her| The Cardinal seems to have 
stolen an immense amount of money 
HENRY 
Doubtless. 
[He rises, pondering| 
Doubtless he stole more than I knew. Though I'm not exactly 
mnocent in the matter 
ANNE 
Are you also a pupil of the Cardinal's? 
HENRY 
I am the son of Henry the Seventh. I studied under a real 
master—my father. Whatever crookedness was lacking in 
the world when my father was born he invented before he 
left it. No other king of our island ever stole so widely, so 
successfully, so secretly 


We sometimes went halves 


or died so rich. And the central 
principle he taught me was this: always keep the church on 
your side. 

ANNE 
Then he didn’t steal from the church? 

HENRY 
Oh, yes. He stole from everybody. But not enough to turn it 
against him. I've stolen from the church too. But not enough 
to turn it against me. So far. 

ANNE 
If this law exists—you could have the divorce, we could be 
married legally—and you could be richer than your father 

HENRY 
I’m thinking of just that. 
[He takes a turn or two up and down as he speaks] 
And of my father’s advice. And they pull me two ways. 
I'm your prisoner, Nan. Little as I like it, I’m your prisoner, 
and I mean to make you my queen. You've never told me you 
loved me. But if you were my queen—it would happen. You 
would say it and it would be true. And now a hatch 
opens. As if in the floor. It may be I could make you my queen 
at once. And make myself wealthy beyond hope—but I'd 
have to make the church my enemy. 

ANNE 
And you love me—not quite enough 

HENRY 
Suppose I set out to make myself head of the church. I shall 
be opposed by many who are now my friends 
guilty of treason and I shall have to kill them. 
like -those who integrity of mind—will 
speak first against me. They must die. Parliament and the 
nation can then be bludgeoned into silence—but a lot of blood 
will run before they're quiet. Most of my ple will hate me 

hate you. Yes, | Nan 


but we must consider the price. In how much we dare 


They will be 
I nose whom ] 


best have some 


' ' 


. 1" , 
ana even more will an make my 


se 


queen 

















be hated. Are we willing to pay it? 
ANNE 

I am. 
HENRY 


You are new at this work, of course. You don’t know Quite 


what it means. To see blood run. If you knew, I wonder if 
you'd still wish it. 
ANNE 


I am with child. 


[HENRY 
HENRY 

The altar at St. Paul's will stand ankle-deep in blood. The 

shopkeepers will mop blood from their floors. 

must be done if we're to marry. Well, so be it 
ANNE 


comes back to his chair 


But it 


Must so many die 
HENRY 
Many must die. And it w ook as if I had done thig fj 
money. Like my father 
ANNE 
He killed for money? 
HENRY 
It was his main source of income—to attaint a well-lined 
noble for treason, do away with him, and take what he had 
It brought in millions. I’ve been trying not to think of that. 
ANNE ¥ 
Don't think of it 
HENRY 





It will bring in the money anyway. And 
be useful. If only you could love me a little 
with your whole heart 


the money would 
no, not a littl— 
it wouldn’t matter what 


then 


happened—or what’s thought of me 
ANNE 
(Putting out her hand| Sometimes—no. If you were ever 
honest—if you were ever true 
HENRY 
(Taking her hand\ Yes 
ANNE 
But you never are 
[The lights go out 
SCENE 2 
4 great sunburst window brightens first, then we see York Pala 
NORFOLK and CROMWELL enter to the window and itsten t the sound 
heering without. A few vos ry 
VOICES 


Long live the new queen! Long live Queen Anne! 


A VOICI 
Long live Queen Katharine! Long tive 
VOICES 
Down with him! He took foreign money! Long live Queen 
Anne! 
NORFOLK 
It seems to me the shouting for Queen Anne was somewhat 
sparse along the streets—not what you'd expect for a royal 
wedding and a coronation. You should have paid them a bit 
and we'd have heard something really spontaneous 
CROMWELL 
Chey were paid 
NORFOLK 
How many of then 
CROMWELI 
A thousand apprentices. 
IRFOLK 
How much were they 
ROMWE 
t by at ea y 
Re x 
\ groat? Man, that won’t buy a whole drink of good liquor 
] \ 1 i penny apiece an i they'd have 
t f l ve rung the bells! They'd 
jumped t , w Anyway, they'd have thrown 
caps the a I ) I saw t have had the 
The : Ny st tight their skulls and 
when t vel tw i grow 
RO LI 
I f-crowr le vy wouldn’t cheer 





1ohn swope 





f , yh 
Queen Anne—not as theyd like t be cheering Queen 
S ; 
Kat 
WORFOLE 


Why man, have you lost faith in money? And in King Henry? 


| 79 along with Henry tn tin e. Give him a few years 
e them love this queen as much as the first. 
A 
| Ww yelling loudest were calling her a whore. 
I were paid, too, Cromwell. Those were paid, too—and 
By the Spanish ambassador. Or by our 
friend W y. I'm pretty sure they were paid more than you 
paid, suse what they shouted came straight from the 
i i agai? 
y ES 
G Queen Anne! 
(HED ; nter from the right and pause to listen to the 
ANNE 
W t it rather flimsy applause? 
RFOLK 
Nonsense, Your Majesty. It was what you always get in 
London when the folk are truly moved. It goes too deep for 
They just tand there and weep 
ANNE 
l e an unprincipled old sinner There were 
| t even bother to uncover. 
I t kful for the friends we have, my dear. Will you 
ANNE 
I've known there was anything so perfect in England. 
ENR 
I ywhere else. This must have been his library. 
ROMWIE 
Ye was. He worked in this room. 
ane 
\ will you be happy 
ANNE 
Vi v ve here 
HENRY 





ANNE 
There's room for so many. 
HENRY 
There'll be no apartment here for anyone save you. Not even 
for me unless you ask me. 
ANNE 
I’ve never had a place that was mine. 
CROMWELI 


ane ; 
There’s someone here. 






[The lights come up » at stage right, and 


bowed over papers at a table. He looks up 


Much Change 


we see an old man 
. lt is Cardinal Wolsey, 


"} J 


WOLSEY 
Ah, forgive me. Go on with whatever you have in hand, you 
young people. I’m only finishing an inventory for the new 
owner 

CROMWELI 
His Majesty waits for you to rise, Cardinal Wolsey. 

WOLSEY 
You must forgive me. I can rise only with assistance. My 
legs are not for dancing, any more. But the inventory’s ready, 
and now I write my name. 


I’m afraid we disturb you here. 
It’s better that you should. The palace is much too beautiful 
for an old man. It needs youth in it. Here’s the paper. I’m 
bring it to you—or kneel before 


Going to him) I've been your enemy—but I can’t take it from 


Take it. Take it. My life is broke square in two. I have no use 
w, and you have. So take it. 

n't put out her ha? 
Or | leave it here. 

[He lays the paper down) 


It’s yours. 


HENRY 
We thought you had left for Esher 

WOLSEY 
It was my intention to be gone when you came, my lord, but 
some friends of mine were here, and they wished to see you, 
and they persuaded me t ay 

HENRY 
Nx f s of your 

WOLSEY 


And of yours. Sir Thoma 


More, Bishop Fisher, and John 
Houghton, Prior to the Ch 


urter House in London. 


WOLSEY 
Yes. Will you see then 

HENRY 
We tne ught to escape conferences this « 
kings and queens are never excused. Let them come in. 
|WOLSEY claps 


ne day, but 
ks at Anne) 
his hands and THREE MEN enter from slage 
right. Henry welcomes them as they come in| 
Welcome, Sir Thomas More! Welcome, Bishop of Rochester! 
Welcome, Prior John Houghton! I know what you come to 
say, but welcome! 
MORE 
It’s good of you to see 
HENRY 
Make it plural, More 
We have 


RE 


us, Your Majesty. 

Our Majesties are both seeing you. 

come from the coronation. 
It’s about that we wish to speak, my lord. But Bishop Fisher 
is the eldest and most learned among us 
first 

HER 


I have known you from a cl 


I ask him to speak 


i, King Henry. | was present 
when you took your first three steps. You know I would not 
willingly say any word unpleasing to you. I have not opposed 
your divorce. I have not 


4 ' 
pposed your new marriage or the 


















































































































































































































































































































































coronation of Queen Anne. Such things are sometimes 
necessary in the conduct of a state. But you also ask that 
every religious in England swear fealty to you as spiritual 
head of the ghurch. And I cannot accept your guidance in 
spiritual matters. 
HENRY 
But if I were not head of your church there could be no 
divorce and no marriage to Anne. Anne could not be crowned 
Her child could not succeed me. 
FISHER 
I know that. And still I cannot accept you as my spiritual 
guide. 
HENRY 
Do you accept the church of Rome? 


FISHER 
Yes. 


HENKY 
Is the Pope moved by spiritual considerations? 
FISHER 
Your Majesty, I accept the spiritual authority of the church. 
I cannot accept your usurpation of that authority. 
HENRY 
Then—though I’m very sorry to lose my friend—I’m afraid 
you are guilty of treason and will die for it. 
FISHER 
If it were only I, my king, it wouldn’t matter. But there are 
thousands of my order and of similar orders who cannot 
take this oath. Must they all die? 
HENRY 
If they wish to die, they may. If they insist, they will. 
And I'll tell you why! 
You have no right to question me, but I'll answer! 
I had no mind to cut adrift from Rome 
when this thing started. But I was driven to it—by Rome— 
and now the cable’s cut, and we're adrift 
unless we anchor to something! Church and all, 
we're adrift! And I see no anchor but the king, 
and it happens I’m the king! 
John Houghton, why are you here? 
HOUGHTON 
I could sign everything that’s asked, Your Majesty, 
except the act that constitutes the king 
head of the church I serve. 


HENRY 

You will sign it or die. 
HOUGHTON 

Then all my Charter House dies with me. 
HENRY 


Have you not seen I have no alternative? 
Rome denies my divorce. If I go and take it 
I deny Rome's authority, and set up 
an authority of my own! It’s Rome or the king! 
I had to choose—and now you must! Sir Thomas? 
MORE 
I have watched you govern for many years, King Henry. 
It’s a tyranny and nota tyranny. 
HENRY 
I thank you. 
MORE 
You keep no standing army. You use your power 
unjustly, illegally often, but your way 
is never to go beyond what the people's will 
supports—or will support. You're very shrewd 
in judging what you dare do. It’s as if you had 
an extra sense—the king's finger—and you kept it 
on the pulse of your subjects—on your whole kingdom— 
and knew—before they knew where they were going— 
and how far in the year. Only this time 
I don’t follow you at all. How can you hope 
your people will go with you when you rob 
their mother church, devour her children, slip 
your cuckoo eggs into the nest, and ask 
that we sit and say nothing’s happened? 
HENRY 
You're a great man, 
Sir Thomas More, but it may be there’s some truth 
in that about the king’s finger. They'll go with me. 
The people will. 











MORE 
Tell me why. 
HENRY 
It’s—they don’t like Rome. 
They want to be free of Rome. They’ll take me rather 
than some foreigner overseas. This wasn’t true 
ten years ago. It’s beginning to be true 
only now. This year. 
MORE 
It may be true. I don’t know. 
I’ve known these things to happen before with you. 
Not quite like this. Not on this scale. 
HENRY 
It will happen. Must you still 
refuse co sign? 
MORE 
I must follow my own conscience. 
I have no king’s finger. I can’t sign. 


FISHER 
And I can’t. 
HOUGHTON 
Nor I, my lord. 
HENRY 
I’m very sorry. 
MORE 
We may go? 
HENRY 
Yes, gentlemen. You move away from this world of your 
own will. 
MORE 
Your Majesty, it will go on without us. 
HENRY 
No doubt of that. Farewell, then. Go with them, Norfolk 
NORFOLK 


Yes, Majesty. 


|MORE, HOUGHTON, and FISHER bow and go out Stage right, 
accompanied by NORFOLK] 
WOLSEY 
Tom, will you help me up? 
CROMWELL * 
Yes, sir. 


[He helps Wolsey to his feet) 
WOLSEY 
Good-by, Your Majesties. 
HENRY 
Good-by, Wolsey. 
ANNE 
[Low] Good-by. 
[CROMWELL he/ps WOLSEY out stage right] 
And that answers the last of them that dare speak. The rest 
will die silent. 
[He turns to her] 


Anne 
ANNE 


Yes. 
HENRY 
Now I've done all you asked of me. 
all you asked 
when we first danced together. 
And more. 
For you said nothing about a place of your own 


hack there at our beginning. 
ANNE 


Yes. You’ve done more. 
HENRY 
I think there’s never been 
in all this world 
a king who gave so much to find his way 
to the heart of her he loved. 
Over many years, 
winter and summer, I have fought and chopped 
and hacked and stabbed my path through the jungle of laws 
and events and churchly rules 
and the flesh of friends— 
to come to this day. 
To come to this day when I can say it’s done, 
and IJ have earned her love. 
For all these days, 
Sweet, we have lain together, and kissed and drawn 
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apart from the world into a world of our own, 
but not once, not once have you said, 
“I love you.” 
Surely now—surely 
my Nan will say it now? 
ANNE 
[After a pause] Yes, I do love you. 
HENRY 
So. 
Then that’s not it. Not what I wanted. 
ANNE 
What did you want, my lord? 
HENRY 
Why—I don’t know. 
Only—I still don’t have you. You're not mine. 
ANNE 
Is it something I could say? 
HENRY 
Why, yes, I think it is, if you wished to say it. 
But you don’t. Perhaps it’s better. 
Let it go. Let us look at the palace. 
ANNE 
Yes, let us look at York Place— 
and find your rooms for you. 
HENRY 
You'll want me here? 
ANNE 
Yes. 
HENRY 
You're sure? 
ANNE 
Yes. 
HENRY 
Nan? 
ANNE 
My lord? 
HENRY 
Did someone say to you—sometime— 
“Never be all his, 
never melt to him—never forget to hate him 
at least a little—for that way you'll lose him”? 
ANNE 
I've said it to myself. 
HENRY 
Do you say it now? 
ANNE 
Yes 
HENRY 
I see. That's what I feel. That you’re never mine. 
ANNE 
Isn’t it better so? 
HENRY 
Because you might lose me? 


No—don’t answer that. Let’s look at the rooms. 
ANNE 


Yes. 

HENRY 
And yet 
I think I’m not as I was. 
I think I’ve earned your heart—all your heart— 
over these years. 
Yet keep it if you wish. 
Only—Nan, Nan, 
last night while I lay thinking of you, 
and couldn't sleep, and cursed myself for not sleeping, 
I found myself writing the words of a lyric, 
a little poem, 
and trying the music for it in my mind. 
It was a poem that grew from three words I heard 
once, from this same Sir Thomas More who must die, 
three words, ‘‘ Always, never, sometimes.” 
I rose and wrote the poem down, and the music, 
and as I wrote I said to myself: 
“Do I mean what is said by this music, 
or by these words?” 
And now I ask myself, ‘“‘Do I mean them now?” 
Here I stand, a king, with the woman I love, 
planning murder for her sake, 
planning to rob, lost in a copse of lies, 
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sweating, falling over boulders, 
without a star. It’s a king's life. A king lives so. 
Yet the music I wrote and remember says something simple 
and sweet 
and the words are undressed truth. 
Something within me drove me to write them 
out of the undergrowth of sweat and lies. 
looking for a star. It’s that way always. 
I haven't meant to do ill. 
I've meant to do well. 
I have known that good was better than evil, 
when I've known which was evil, which was good, 
but what test is there—what star, what beacon of fire? 
Is it the church, held in thrall ? 
Is it the Christ? 
Withdraw your guards, 
make no wars, 
strike no man down who strikes you, 
and how long will you be there, you or your nation? 
I found it better to let all that go and write a lyric with music, 
writing to one I loved, a bitch who does not love me, 
but writing truly, thus, out of myself: 
Waking at night, I go to my window, 
Scanning the stars in a portion of sky, 
Fixing on one that hangs yonder—and over 
The street of the house where you lie. 
If you sleep, do you dream, 
If you dream, is it of me? 
The clock strikes; I hear your voice in the chimes, 
Repeating your words 
When I ask if you love me: 
“Always, never, sometimes.” 


ANNE 
I didn’t say it 
HENRY 


No, Sir Thomas More said it. But you might have. 
Writing’s like that. You never write down what happened. 
But what you write comes closer to what's true 
than what did happen, or was said. 
ANNE 
I love you. 
HENRY 
Nan! 
ANNE 
I love you. Now I know. I love you 
HENRY 
I think you mean this. 
ANNE 
I've said it, and it’s true. 
These men who were to die, Henry 
Sir Thomas More 
and all the others—they must live. 
HENRY 
That was all done for you, sweet. 
ANNE 
Yes, but we must let them live. 
HENRY 
Our marriage may not be valid, 
nor my divorce from Katharine, 
nor the succession to your issue, 
if they refuse to swear, and live— 
ANNE 
It doesn’t matter. 
It doesn’t matter about the divorce—or the marriage— 
or having this palace. Let them swear or not swear 
as they like. Let Katharine keep her throne, and Mary 
inherit. You love me, and I love you, 
and I can say it. 
HENRY 
Why can you say it? 
ANNE 
Because of the poem 
and the things you put in it 
and the things you are— 
when we speak, and are close together. 
I've been afraid to say it, afraid to be it, 
but now— 
Let it come, whatever it brings. I’m deep in love. 
With one I hated. 
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With you 
HENRY 
I thought you'd never say it 






Oh, if it’s true, and you'll lie 
then I can be the king you've w 


the king I’ve wished to be 









just, generous, magnanimous ¢t 





royal enough to treat all mer 





only I'll need you to help me 





ANNE 
If ] can. 
HENRY 























It’s not because of the 

Never a fair woman bu 

and oriel windows and coronets 
ANNE 

No, dear, it’s you, 

and hearing your thoughts, 

and being close to you, 


HENRY 
Then it’s a new age. Gold 
or some choicer metal—or no n 
but exaltation, darling. Wildfire 
wildfire in the blood! 
Have you room in your heart fc 
ANNE 
All you have. 
HENRY 
For now you'll have no rest 
ANNE 


I want none. Here. 


Who took me anyway. Took me 


and thinking of the men that must n 





— , ” 
[She opens her arms. He ki hey 


NRY 


I was a pirate till I met you, Nan 
No girl cc uld call n 
her minion. 


But I m yours 


Is it some trick of t way you tur! 

suadenily, and smiie 

Sometimes I think it’s t 

I t the ¢ nole t ¢ t 
S it tiie ingie « \ 


Or is it that little trill of spe« 
from France 
hesitating over a word, 

and bewitching it with a laugh 
Is it your brows? 

[He kisses her brou 

Is it the delicacy of all y 

the flower face, 


and the minuscule Dreasts t it I C 


and the tiny dancing feet 


like a figurine’s 


but tireless to dance with 


ANNE 


Never mind my size 


I've been teased about it 


HENRY 


There's one way to decide 























































I'll kiss you all, feet to crown— 
and it won't take long, 
it’s not far to go! 
ANNE 
Not now. 
No, it’s because I was hard to get, King Henry. 
But for whatever it was, I’m happy— 
to have it as it pleases you. 
And, as for you, 
I know what it is about you. 
HENRY 
What about me? 
ANNE 
There's everything in you. 
Good and bad. 
There's so much in you, you hardly know who you are. 
You're a world. With one 
you're a man about courts, a fantastic, 
with another : 
you're an authority on religion, 
monastic, grim, savage, learned, 
then again 
a pedant, running with ink, ink on your fingers, 
ink in your hair—if you cut yourself you bleed ink. 
With another a sportsman, 
talking shafts, or deer, or pheasants, 
or the habits of eels. 
Then you're a lover of old manuscripts 
and libraries, an illuminator of Chaucer. 
Or a despot, or a king, a magnifico. Sometimes. 
Or a host, or a poet 
or a merry guest, or a dancer, or a devil. 
God what a devil you can be! 
You hardly know who you are. 
HENRY 
I know with you. 
ANNE 
But for all of these 
I kiss you. For the devil, too. 
HENRY 
Kiss me for all of them, 
for each one separately, 
and then again, twice as many, for myself. 


ror 


She kisses him, lips, eyes, and brow. CROMWELL returns, stage 
right} 
CROMWELL 
Forgive me, Your Majesty. 
HENRY 
We're reversing a policy, Cromwell. 
The oath to the Act of Succession is not required. 
Let them swear or not swear, as they please. 
ROMWELI 
But, Your Majesty—there are men sentenced—many 
iENRY 
Lift the sentences. Go now, and leave us alone. 
ROMWELI 


Yes, Maj ties. 


An 1 now t your palace. 


I have no place here till I’m asked. 


You won't need an apartment here. 
My place is yours. 
Whatever I am is yours. Or what I have. 


Pur , nd 
ut y ir arms rouna me. 


ANNE 
I want to be yours only. 
HENRY 


I have been yours only—these many years. And now, 





SCENE 3 


A bedroom in York Palace. Anne Boleyn lies in bed with an infant beside 


her. Elizabeth Boleyn, Madge Shelton, and Norfolk are in the room. Madge 
and Elizabeth bend over the child. 


ELIZABETH 
What beautiful little hands! What a beautiful face! 
ANNE 


I think I shall call her after you, mother. 
ELIZARETH 


Hush! 
ANNE 

Well, he must know sooner or later. It may as well be soon. 
NORFOLK 


The king’s at the door now, in case you wish to know. 
ELIZABETH 


He must come in, of course. 
ANNE 
Not yet—not yet! Make some excuse. Not quite yet. 
ELIZABETH 
My dear, it’s her father—the king. 
ANNE 
She is beautiful. 
ELIZABETH 
Yes, she is. 
NORFOLK 


(At the door) It seems all’s ready, Your Majesty. 


[HENRY enters and stands at the door, looking at the bed] a 
HENRY ' 
Nan, sweet- 
ANNE 
Yes, Henry? ; 
HENRY / 
site | 
Do I come too soon? Will it tire you to speak? : 
ANNE | 


No, Henry. I’m glad to see you. 


aed 


+ en 


[HENRY comes into the room, staring at the child] 

HENRY 
I won't say much. Nor stay long. I just want to look at you 
two—the most precious freight ever a bed carried. My queen 
—and my prince—my son. 

ANNE 
My lord— 

HENRY 
Hush. Rest, my dear, and get strong. I shall call him Edward. 
It’s been a lucky name for English kings. A lucky name and a 
great name. Oh, little lad, little lad, may you better them all 
for fortune and fair renown! 

ANNE 
My lord, we- 

HENRY 
All my life as a king I have asked only one thing of heaven— 
that it grant me a son to carry on what I leave. And now 
heaven has given me more than I asked, for this is a hand- 
some, bold boy’s face, and already there’s wit behind those 
eyes 

ANNE. 
Her name's to be Elizabeth. 

HENRY 
Whose—name? 

ANNE ‘ 
We have a little daughter . . . and her name’s Elizabeth. 

HENRY 
A daughter! Why did no one tell me? 

NORFOLK 
They're all afraid of you, my lord. I offered to go. What can 
he do to an old man, I said, beyond the usual disemboweling ? 
But they said no, wait. 

HENRY 
They were wrong. Whatever happens we must look our hap 
in the face. Why, girl, don’t look so down. If we can have a 
healthy girl together we can have a healthy boy together. 
We shall get one yet. 

ANNE 
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I’m sorry, Henry. As if it were my fault. i 
HENRY 
It’s no fault of anyone. There must be girls as well as boys. 
She has a sonsie sweet face. . . . I like her no less than I did 
) 
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—not a groat less. Get better, lass; eat well and get on your 
legs quickly. We'll have a good life, we'll let this beauty 
grow a foot or two, and then we'll have o 
nothing's lost. Norfolk, I’m off for the hunting 
me. 
NORFOLK 
I, my lord? 
HENRY 
Aye—come with me and talk treason! It amuses 
sweet, nurse the moppet and—remember me 
ANNE 
Yes, my lord. 
HENRY 
Give me a kiss 
[He kisses her] 
I'm off. 
ANNE 
Will you kiss our little one, Henry? 
HENRY 
When she’s a shade older, my dear—when she’s in petticoats, 
and can run. Why, I'll kiss her now! 
(He does so] 
Come, Duke—and be thinking of a jest for the road. 


God keep all here 
[The lights go out] 
SCENE 4 
Shows Henry sitting as in the Prologue to the act, pen in hand 


HENRY 
There is a load every man lugs behind him, 


heavy, invisible, seal 
perfumed, 

a package « f dead tl 
never opened 

save to put in some h 
some horror of his owr 
and rot in secret. He pre 
there’s no such thir 

as if he had no bur 
with purchased s 

[he deeds in 

man and 

for they would pr 
criminal, 

subhuman. 

Yet they are his 

He did them, and p 
And they are mine 

I did them, a 

All men have done 


or done the like. A 


Have you done so 

you out there in the 

you whom I see with the ti 

on my secret ways? 

If you have, then you're young and unlucky 


’ | 
it s still to come. 


t never was. 








With kings as with men 

there is the mask and tongue among your friends 

with a ready smile and word, 

and there is the hog behind the eyes, the rat 

behind the tongue, the dog that runs before 

and brings you after— 

or lags, and holds you back. 

And you obey them, 

the hog, the rat, the dog. 

Man, woman, and child, you have obeyed them always, 
and I have. The carrion and the beast 

decide where we shall love, and when leave off 

to love anoti 
not our high purpose, our resolve, our brain, 
but the vermin underneath, 


er; 


the unacknowledged boar, the hidden wallow, 

the inv isible dec av. 

Whatever she did, I had done first. 

For when I knew for the first time she was all mine, 


then, having loved her many years, 
suddenly I loved her only a little, 

and could look at others. 

And then I loved her not at all— 

And her lips were an over-eaten plate, 
and mv body would not answer hers, 


and when I felt my child move beneath her skin 
I had no liking for it, and turned away. 
Was this her blame or mine? 


Or was there blame 
SCENE § 
A room in York place. The lights come up stage right to show Fane Seymour 


crocheting at a window. A SERVANT enters, bringing her a letter and a leather 
purse. 


JANE 
Yes? 
SERVANT 
It’s from the king, if it please you. Both these. 
JANE 
From—? 
SERVANT 
I’m to wait for an answer. 
JANE 
Is this a purse of gold? 
SERVANT 
I think it is, mistress. 
JANE 
I would not have the king think me ungrateful, but I have 
no need of gold, and no wish for it. And I think it would be 
better if I were not to know what is written here. 


[She gives back letter and purse] 
SERVANT 

Am I to tell him this? 
JANE 

If you will 


[The lights go out on the scene] 


SCENE 6 


The king's hunting pavilion. A SERVANT is ticing a bracer on Henry's arm 
NORFOLK is reading to him out of a huge volume 


HENRY 
What does he say about the bracer? 
NORFOLK 
‘In a bracer a man must take heed of three things: that it 
have no nails in it, that it have no buckles, that it be laced 
without aiglettes.” 
HENRY 
These three every fool knows. What else? 
NORFOLK 
Nothing. 
HENRY 
Throw the book away! 
arts to hand the book to a servant] 
Throw it, I said! Am I a king, or not a king? 
NORFOLK 
How far am I to throw it, Your Grace? My arm is not what 


[NORFOLK sf 
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it was. 
HENRY 
Keep it. Here’s a glum bird that portends no good. 
[CROMWELL enters from stage left| 
Portend, blackbird, portend. 
CROMWELL 
I come to tell Your M ajesty that you have perhaps left me 
in charge too long. The Commons and the Church are both 
out of hand. Nobody swears to the Act of Succession. It’s a 
matter of open debate whether Katharine or Anne is your 
queen, and whether Mary or Elizabeth shall succeed you. 
HENRY 
I intend to reign another forty years. And to have sons. And 
not by Katharine or Anne. Not by Katharine or Anne! You 
hear! Let them fight it out. 
CROMWELL 
Queen Anne has sent Jane Seymour away from court. 
HENRY 
Where? 
CROMWELL 
It’s not 
HENRY 
Has she harmed her? 
CROMWELL 


known where. 


That I don’t know. But Jane was sent away, guarded. 
HENRY 
I must go. 


[He starts to walk away with the bracer still on his arm, carrying 

a bow] 
SERVANT 

Your Majesty—shall I 
HENRY 

Aye tear it off—cut it off! 

[He p pauses, impatient] 

No, leave it! I must gi 


| } > 
take this off 


[He starts out, tossing the 
him. The lights go out) 
SCENE 7 
The lights come up on full stage, showing the nursery of the child Elizabeth 
at York Palace. There is a crib and a chair or two. The rest is suggested by 
projections an the rear curtain. Elizabeth Boleyn and Henry Norris are at 


the cradle, watching the child. Mark Smeaton is singing a lullaby, and 
playing on a stringed instrument. Anne and Madge Shelton are listening. 


SMEATON 
[Sing } 
I had a little nut tree, 
Nothing would it bear, 
But a silver nutmeg, 
And a golden pear 
NORRIS 
(Going to Anne| Shall we dance to it? 
ANNE 


Surely 


ei J 


[During the next stanza they take a few steps together] 


ELIZABETH 
Hush! Don’t wake her. 
SMEATON 
[Singing] 
The king of Spain’s daughter 
Came to visit me, 
And all for the sake 
Of my little nut tree. 
ELIZABETH 
She’s asleep. 
NORRIS 


Whether to escape the singing or for delight in it, no man 


knows 
ANNE 


It was well sung. But you could keep the king of Spain's 
daughter out of it, after this. I’ve had enough trouble with the 


king of Spain’s daughter. 
SMEATON 


Next time I will. 


bow away, CROMWELL Aurrying after 
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[NORFOLK appears at stage right] 
NORFOLK 
The king’s here, my chicks. 
ANNE 
The king of Spain? 
HENRY 
{Entering behind Norfolk, with cromwe.t] No, lassie, the 
king of England. 
ANNE 
I thought the king of Spain more likely. 
HENRY 
Yes. We stayed long at our hunting. 
ANNE 
The princess has grown. Would you care to look at her? 
HENRY 
Indeed I would. 
NORRIS:and SMEATON have bowed and retreated. HENRY looks 
into the cradle| 
She looks like you. 
ANNE 
And you. 
HENRY 
And me. She'll never be hung for her beauty. 
ANNE 
I think she’s beautiful. 
HENRY 
She gathers a court, I notice. 
[He looks about] 
We must see you for a moment, Cromwell and I. 
ANNE 
Mother, will you take Elizabeth back to her room? Mark and 
Norris will carry the cradle. 
ELIZABETH 
Yes, dear. 
[SMEATON and NORRIS carry the cradle off to stage right. ELIZA 
BETH and MADGE follow] 
Softly now. 
SMEATON 
I sang her to sleep. I'll take care not to wake her. 
ANNE 
[Speaks after they are gone. Henry, Anne, Cromwell, and 
Norfolk are on stage) Yes, King Henry, there was some 
question you wished to discuss with your queen? 
HENRY 
Two gentlemen of my court, 
Edward and Thomas Seymour, came to me 
an hour or two ago, demanding of me 
where they could find their sister. 
ANNE 
Does this frighten you? 
HENRY 
They are my friends. 
I have especial cause 
at this moment not to offend them. 
ANNE 
Yes, I think so. 
HENRY 
Where is Jane Seymour? 
ANNE 
In Northumberland. And a very good place for her. 
HENRY 
Her brothers have made it plain 
that they resent the slur you cast on her 
in sending her from court. 
ANNE 
I don’t care for her. 
She has the face of a sheep. And the manners. 
But not the morals. 
I don’t want her near me. 
HENRY 
You will bring her back. 
ANNE 
No, I think not. 
If you want her near you, why, find a suite for her 
in your own palace. This York place is mine. 
You gave it to me for my own. And while 
it’s mine, Jane Seymour must lie elsewhere. 

















HENRY 
Lassie—well— 
Speak to her, Norfolk. 

NORFOLK 
The truth is, girl, you’re on slippery ground. 


More and more the common folk cry down your name. 
There used to be a penalty for speaking against you, 
There's none now. 
And the people take advantage of it, 
in the church, in the government, wherever they meet. 
You have no defenders. 7 

ANNE 
Am I at the mercy of the people? 

NORFOLK 
We're all at the mercy of the people. 
Sooner or later, what they want they'll have, 


unl 


ess you're willing and able 
to do unlimited murder on them. 
ANNE 
I gave my voice for mercy. 
NORFOLK 
It happens you stand for something they don’t want. 
They're for having the old queen back. 
HENRY 
Speak to her, Cromwell. 
CROMWELL 
If things go as they're going 
the Commons will revolt, Your Majesty. 
The divorce will be invalidated, 
and your marriage also. 
We've slackened our hold, and the dogs are at our throats, 
yours and mine! Not the king’s. 
ANNE 
Why yours? 
CROMWELL 
I've worked hard at suppressing monasteries 
and squeezing money out of them. 
You—and the king’s love for you 
have sliced off England from the mother church. 
We shall never be forgiven, you or I. 
Nor your child. 
She will not rule. Not as thir 
HENRY 


gs go now. 


And so, my dear, 
be a little less absolute in what you'll have 
and not have. 
ANNE 
Jane Seymour will not couch here. 
HENRY 
She will live here, among your women, 
and you'll accept her 
I’ve sent for her to come. 
ANNE 
There are ways of making 
a woman so unwelcome 
[She pauses] 
No, she may come 
and we'll make her welcome 
But More and Fisher and Houghton must not live, 
and all who refuse to sign the Act of Succession 
must die with them. 
Elizabeth must succeed you. See to that 
and Jane will be accepted here. We made 
this bargain before. And some of it you've kept. 
Now keep the rest. 
HENRY 
This part I can’t keep. 
These men are my friends 
ANNE 
By the year when I loved elsewhere, 
but must have you because you were the king 
by the years when I loved no one 
but bore your weight because the earth was empty 
by the year when I must carry your child 
without loving you, because you were royal 
my child must be royal, too! 
HENRY 
Let me off from this, Nan. I can’t kill these men. 
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ANNE : 
You've killed before 


HENRY | 
One learns a little. Never since Buckingham 
have I touched a man in high place, 
one I respected, 
or whose death might become a symbol. 

If you love me, Nan, 
forget the succession. 

ANNE 
I love you now 
| shall go to my grave loving you, no doubt, 
and hating you. 

But if you remember how it all came about, 
and how your word's dishonored, 

how can you look in my eyes and say our daughter 
will not succeed ? 

HENRY 
Because I cannot look on these deaths. 

In all honesty! 
Other deaths, but not these! 
Could you sig 

ANNE 


n these death warrants? 


Oh, King of England, King of England, 
vou blind king! 
I'd sign ten thousand to die 


rather than warm that white-faced serpent you love 


hl +} 


and disinherit my Diood 





(Henry stands silent before her, then speaks slowly) 
HENRY 
It would need unlimited murder, as Norfolk said 
Unlimited, pitiless murder. It would mean tearing 
. ns | 
t WwW | iTt 
Look a , Nan—you know me 
as I know vself 
Is tnt | j ial. lola <c irc 
It’s laug it can't be ser 1S, 
and y If I impose myself there 
I'n K tney dare not answ . 
ere | ki 1 pope in on I gal 
a a pC 
VUur dead marriage. 
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But you will demand it, Henry, and take it! 
Make yourself head of the church, stand by me as 

my husband, and father Elizabeth, the heir! 

And if it costs heads and blood and fires at Smithfield 

let the blood run and the fires burn! 

It’s that, or else it's my blood, and Cromwell’s— 

and Elizabeth's. 

Cromwell knows that, your butcher-cleaver man knows that! 
Send him out to implement these deaths 

and let it be done quickly, 

let there be no mistaking, 

no leniency, no mercy! 

High or low, they will sign—or depart without entrails! 
And you will keep your word to me, unloved 

though I may be! 


I wish I were loved, but I’m not, 
and so I shall be queen of this island, and 
Elizabeth shall be queen! 


[4 pause] 
HENRY 
No. 
But you're beautiful when you're angry. 
Now if we had a son 
[He steps toward her] 
Help me to prove that I can father kings 
ANNE 
What do you mean? 
HENRY 
For Elizabeth, no. 
For her I will not commit these murders. 
But if we had a male heir 
\He t Ps closer t her| 
Your son and mine 
ANNE 
I can be angrier than you've seen me yet, 
and not beautiful! 
I know where your heart is! It’s not with me! 
HENRY 
What has the heart to do 
with the getting of kings? 
I am not young—I am not true 
I’m bitter and expert and aging and venomous 
not to be trusted. 
It’s your misfortune that you love me 
now that I no longer love you. 
Yet at this moment I want you—because of your anger 
and the flash of blood in your face 
and, if you give me a prince, things may change— 
even I may change 
[He comes still closer) 
ANNE 
No. Not unless you kill them 
More and Houghton and Fisher 
and all who will not sign 
not unless Elizabeth is your heir 
HENRY 
[To Cromwell] Put them to death, then. Go out and do it. 
[CROMWELL and NORFOLK go oul] 
See, now. I rob and murder at your order 
And commit sacrilege. 
ANNE 
You do what you wish to do 
and call it my deed. 
[He puts his arms round her| 
I hate you. I hate your desire. 


And mine 
[She pulls away from him] 
HENRY 


Things could change. 

Even I. I loved you once. 

I saw that fire in your face. 
Give me a son. 

[He takes her in his arms again. The lights go out. After a 
moment three violins are heard playing the air of a song some- 
where in the darkness] 
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SCENE 8 


King Henry is sitting in his closet at window, writing and humming the 
song to himself as he writes it down. CROMWELL enters. 


HENRY 
You’re late, sir—and we have much to do. 
CROMWELL 
I have ill news. 
HENRY 
What news? 
CROMWELL 
[he queen is brought to bed of a son, and it’s born dead 
HENRY 
[Not comprehending] A son. Born dead. 
CROMWELL 
Yes. 
HENRY 
I don’t trust you in this 
CROMWELL 
I didn’t trust anyone else. I went to see it. And it’s a son. 
And dead. 
HENRY 
Leave me. I won't work today. 
CROMWELL 
Yes, master. 


[He goes] 
HENRY 
A son. Born dead. Like the sons of Katharine. 
Born—and a son—but cursed with the curse of God 
because I’ve had her sister 
or because 
well, for whatever reason, 
it was dead. 
Oh, my God, help me! What do you want of me? 
Was this girl not to your mind? Not ever? 
Or am I 
not to your mind? 
But I am the king, God's chosen, 
potent and virile. I am a man. The woman’s failed me. 
I must look elsewhere. 


[The lights fade. The music of the song plays again] 
SCENE 


The lights come up on Henry, sitting at the table, stage left. The three 
singers stand before him. 


HENRY 
Sing the song tenderly 
no, you're young, you wouldn't know about tenderness 
Sing it lightly, softly, to the lady who sits reading. 


[The lights come up on Jane Seymour, who sits with a book in 
hand. The sinGErs go toward her] 
JANE 
Yes? 
HENRY 
They are about to sing to you, Jane. 
JANE 
I thank Your Majesty. 
SINGERS 
Waking at night, I go to my window, 
Scanning the stars in a portion of sky, 
Fixing on one that hangs yonder—and over 
The street of the house where you lie. 
[ANNE BOLEYN enters, unseen by the others, and listens) 
If you sleep, do you dream, 
If you dream, is it of me? 
The clock strikes; I hear your voice in the chimes, 
Repeating your words 
When I ask if you love me: 
“Always, never, sometimes.” 


[As the song ends Henry catches sight of Anne in the shadow. 
She drops him a little mocking curtsy| 





HENRY 

Come near me, Anne. 

(She does so) 

You think me happy, Anne, but I’m not happy. 
ANNE 


Play out your play 
She goes out 


the song again 


Act Three 


PROLOG 
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ANNE 

From the da 

to the last day 

yes, 

let me set it di 

I who can coun 

Of all the days 
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Of all the 


And of that 
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when we were both in love. Only one 
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en our loves met, and overlapped and were both mine 
and his 

When I no longer hated him 

he began to hate me, 


} 


except for that day. And the son we had 


the one son—born of our hate and lust 

died in my womb. When Henry was hurt at the jousting. 
Then Henry looked in my face and said, 
“This marriage is cursed like the other. 

I’ve known it all along. 

There's a curse on it.”’ 

And he turned and left me. 

Have you no hate in your heart, Anne? 

You had hate enough when you were young! 

Hate him now, and curse him, and it won’t matter 
what he does—or has done! I can’t hate him. 

It’s as he said long ago: 

You love where you love 

You can’t change it. And this great fool and bully, 

I'd take him now 

if he came and put out his hand 

and said one word. 

[The lights dim, remaining on Anne's face, then coming up on 
stage left] 


Even when they came 


SCENE ! 


The little, barred window has disappeared and instead we are in the casilt 
at York. At stage left Norris, Smeaton, and Madge Shelton are seated at @ 
card table. Anne is at the cradle, stage right, bending over it to sing a lullaby. 


ANNE 
Sleep, little coddling, 
Sleep, sleep warm, 
Your mother’s in a taking, 
There will be a storm. 


Sleep, little hatchling, 
Sleep, little squirrel, 

Your father’s losing money, 
There will be a quarrel. 
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wm you pick up your cards, Nan? 

ANNE cid ets 
Play for me, will you, Madge? Never mind, I can leave her. 
(She rises and goes to the card table. NORFOLK comes in from 
stage left, followed by CROMWELL] 
We have visitors. We are honored, gentlemen, but why were 
you not announced? 


wORFOLK | . . 
[To Cr mwell| Norris and Smeaton. 
CROMWELL 
Yes, I know the names. 
wORFOLK 


| have a warrant for your arrest, niece. I could have let others 
bring it, but I thought I could do it more gently than some. 
ANNE 
What. . . am I to be arrested for? 
sORFOLK 
Also any gentlemen found in your chamber are to be taken 
with you. 
ANNE 
But—why? What for? I am the queen. 
NORFOLK 
[Embarrassed, looking at a paper| For—it says for adultery. 
With these—and three others. 
ANNE 
But—this is— 
NORFOLK 
Niece, it’s pure nonsense. But here it is. 
CROMWELL 
You will take a few things and come. 
ANNE 
But the child? 
CROMWELL 
You will leave her with your women. 
ANNE 
Then—what women may I take with me? 
CROMWELL 
You will be furnished with attendants at the Tower. 
SMEATON 
We go to the Tower, too? 
CROMWELL 
You go to the Tower. 


(The lights flick out and come up on Henry, sitting at his table 
as in Act Two] 


SCENE 2 


CROMWELL comes in and bows to Henry. 


HENRY 
What have you done? 
CROMWELI 
She’s safe in a room without windows. 
HENRY 
We can’t keep her there. We have no evidence. There’s no 
precedent for the trial of a queen. 
CROMWELI 
No evidence? Smeaton admits adultery with her. 
HENRY 
What? 
[He leaps to his feet] 
Smeaton! 
CROMWELL 
And there will be others. 
HENRY 
Where is Smeaton? 
CROMWELI 
In the Tower. 
HENRY 
He’s been tortured? 
CROMWELL 
Would that impugn his evidence? 
HENRY 
I've sometimes wondered. 
CROMWELL 
There will be others. 
HENRY 


I want to be just. I must be just in this. Smeaton! Tell me. Is 
this true? 
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CROMWELL 
The truth is what the judges will find, what the king will 
decide. 

HENRY 
You'll go too far with this verbal juggling some day! What | 
want to know is, did this happen? 

CROMWELL 
He confesses it. 

HENRY 
Under what torture? 

CROMWELL 
Only a rope around his brows. No more. 

HENRY 
God knows she could. Any woman could. And I've given her 
cause. But you have reasons for wishing her guilty, you know! 


You're not an impartial judge. You need a scapegoat to 
blame for the robbery of the church! 
CROMWELL 


My lord— 
HENRY 


And I need a scapegoat! I'm no impartial judge! I'd want to 
find her guilty, and you know that, you play on that! 
CROMWELL 


My lord, if you wish to accuse me— 

HENRY 
I accuse both of us! I want to marry elsewhere! There was a 
time when getting rid of Anne wouldn’t have helped. I'd 
have had Katharine round my neck again. But now Katha- 
rine’s dead. And if Anne were dead I'd be free! And you saw 
this and so you put the temptation before me! Liar, butcher, 


sewer rat! And yet she may truly be guilty. 
CROMWELL 


So Smeaton says. 

HENRY 
[After a pause) Let her be tried. Let Norfolk sit over her as 
judge. Let her own uncle be the judge. Let her be tried by a 
group of peers. And if she speaks in her defense I wish it to be 


where I may hear her speak—without being seen. 
CROMWELL 


Yes, my lord. 
[The lights go out on Henry and Cromwell, come up on . . .| 


SCENE 3 


Anne at her cell window. After a moment we see that there are three men 
standing before her: Norfolk, Cromwell, and Kingston, the keeper of the 
Tower. 
NORFOLK 


I'd have preferred to see you alone, Anne, that’s true, but 
there are reasons why I couldn't. 
ANNE 


You may send the others out, I think. 
NORFOLK 


The point is, they won't go. Kingston won’t go because he 
has orders that nobody’s to see you alone. Cromwell won't go 
because he doesn’t want anything said to you—or by you— 
that he doesn’t hear. And I don’t dare to be alone with you 
here, because I’m your judge, and it would be thought I was 
in collusion with you. 


had little company. I'd ask you to sit, but my cell’s poorly 
furnished. 
NORFOLK 
Thank you, we do nicely. 
ANNE 
I could have some chairs, perhaps? 
KINGSTON 
I’m sorry, Your Majesty. 
ANNE 
No? 
[She smiles] 
Well, it’s you who stand, not I. 
NORFOLK 


ANNE 
I'm glad to see you even on these terms, Uncle Norfolk. I’ve 


What I came to ask is whether I can help you in any way. 
ANNE 

Would you? 
NORFOLK 

If I can. 
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ANNE 
There are three things I've wanted very much 


' 


walk out and look at the skv—a few minutes « 
get such a longing 
NORFOLK 
Yes? 
ANNE 
I'd like to see « or two 
could come here. Somebody 
to see them. 
NORFOLK 
Yes. 
ANNE 
And my I 


She a be cor 


By whom? 
KINGSTON 
By him 
ANNE 
By Henry 
[Kingston d@ 
By the king? 
NORFOLK 
[After a pause| He .s not allowed to answer, my dear 
ANNE 
Yes. By Henry. I understand. But why it’s all taken so 
seriously and black-browed, that I don’t understand at all. 
Nobody can actually believe that I’m guilty. Or actually 
find me guilty. 
NORFOLK 
My dear, do you think you could bring yourself to live 


| 


quietly somewhere—out of the kingdom—such a place as 
Antwerp—and not claim your rights here further? 





ANNE 

l could be quiet 

something. If I 
NORFOLK 7 

Supp se vi 

you do that’ 
ANNI 

What would it 
SORFOLK 


ANNE 
Even though I 
He is silent] 


NORFOLK 
I'd have no cho 
with the guilt the 
ANNI 
I'd have to « 
[He is silent] 
By the he 
(He i btli 
I can’t believe 
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s - ° . . 
Lord Norfolk, this is no just procedure! Do you continue to 
jend it your countenance? 


wORFOLK ; : 
Every man to his own conscience, lad. 


worRIS 
God keep me from yours! 

woRFOLK 
That he will do. 

NORRIS ; ) - 
The one witness the prosecution has found is a loose-mouthed 
woman of sinister reputation! The queen has denied her guilt! 
The five men accused with her deny their guilt and hers—in 
spite of torture, bribes, and promises of acquittal! 


(wenry rises in his place, uneasy) 


wORFOLK ' 
Let us proceed with the case. The next witness. 


[worris is led out. SMEATON is brought in. He is pale and 
broken. The mark of a rope appears on his forehead. He sits and 
looks down] 

crhoMWELL 
Swear him. 


(4 satire takes a Bible to Smeaton, lays his hand on tt. 
HENRY Sits] 


BAILIFF 7 oa 
Do you swear to tell the truth at this triai?. 


SMEATON 
Yes. 


(The BAILIFF takes the Bible away] 


CROMWELL 
Again I warn you, Mark Smeaton, that there will be mercy 
only for those who tell truth. What were your relations with 
the woman who sits here, the former Queen Anne? 

SMEATON 
My lord, I have told only the truth. So far as I know she is 
innocent. I am innocent. 

CROMWELL 
Do you wish to spend another half hour with the executioner? 

SMEATON 
No. 

CROMWELL 
Then truthfully. Did you have carnal relations with Queen 
Anne? 

SMEATON 
My lord, you don’t want the truth— 

CROMWELL 
Did you have carnal relations with Queen Anne? And this 
time have a care of yourself. I shan’t ask you again! 

[4 silence] 
Answer! 

SMEATON 
(Looking desperately round the court, then again at the floor] Yes. 

CROMWELL 
Did you answer yes? 

SMEATON 
[Low] Yes. 

CROMWELI 
He confesses it. [To the clerk] Be sure this is written [To 
Smeaton) You had relations with the queen at sundry times 
and places? 


* SMEATON 


Yes. 
CROMWELL 
Why, now you begin to talk like a man. Now we begin to 
think well of you, and you shall be treated like a man. Take 
him to his cell and let him rest. Let us have Norris again! 
ANNE 
[To Norfolk] My lord! My lord of Norfolk! 
WORFOLK 
Yes, Lady Anne. 
ANNE 
May I question this man—Mark Smeaton? 
NORFOLK 


Why do you wish to question him? 
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ANNE 


You know this is not a trial, Uncle Norfolk! It’s like an evil 
dream, with no witnesses, no defense for the accused, no 
sifting of evidence, no waft of air from outside, and yet I’m 
being tried here for my life—and five men are being tried! 
Since no man speaks for me or examines for me, let me speak 
and examine for myself! 

CROMWELL 
Take him to his cell. 

NORFOLK 
Lord Cromwell examines for you. 

ANNE 
He! He brought me here! He is my accuser! 

NORFOLK 
Why, let her question Mark Smeaton. 


[SMEATON is brought back] 
ANNE 
Thank you, my lord. Mark, look at me. 
[He looks at her, then away) 
I know well you’ve been tortured, but you know it’s not true 
—what you've said about you and me. Why do you say it? 
SMEATON 
[Low] It is true. 
CROMWELL 
[To the clerk| Write that. He says it is true. 
ANNE 
Mark, you poor lad, I’ve been at the other end of the process, 
and I know the wiles they use on the rats and rabbits they 
catch in their trap. I know why you've changed your mind 
and say now that I’m guilty. They’ve promised you your life 
if you'll say it. But they won't keep their word, Mark. After 
you've testified they'll find you guilty and worthy of death. 


[Smeaton is silent] 

CROMWELL 
He’s said it three times now. We have our evidence. 

ANNE 
Isn't it better, if we're to die, that we die with the truth on 
our lips? You can’t save me or save yourself, but you will 
save something if you refuse to utter a falsehood with the last 
breath you have. It’s a pernicious falsehood, and its influence 
will go on forever. It’s the word you will be remembered for. 

SMEATON 
[Desperate] It’s not a falsehood! It’s true! I’m guilty! I was 
guilty with the queen! Let me go! Let me go! I was guilty! 
The queen was guilty! Let me go free! 

CROMWELL 
Take him to his cell. 

ANNE 
Who do you say it for, Mark? For Cromwell, here, this 
hollow-ground death’s man? He’s promised life to uncounted 
monks and men—and seen them hastily buried. It’s his trade. 
He’s done it for me—to my shame! 

SMEATON 
She came to my bed! I swear it! 

ANNE 
Mark, Mark! 

CROMWELL 
Take him out! 


[The BaitirF /eads MARK SMEATON foward the exit, but before 
they can go HENRY has risen in his chair suddenly, tipping it 
over backward, and making enough noise to startle the court. 
He strides into the scene, his eyes on Smeaton) 


ANNE 
Ah! He who sees everything, who knows everything! The 
king! 


[At his entrance, though he takes no note of them, the peers all 
rise and bow. CROMWELL dows] 

HENRY 
(To Smeaton| Give your testimony again! You say the queen 
came to your bed. When? How many times? 

SMEATON 
[Not looking up| Many times. 

HENRY 
When was this? 
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SMEATON 
I don’t remember. 
HENRY 
You will remember! Call it to mind, man, or you'll speak with 
those who can jog your memory! When did this happen? 
Where? 
SMEATON 
At York place. 
HENRY 
You lie. It could never have happened at York place—for 
you slept in a room with two others! 
SMEATON 
No, no, it was at Windsor! 
HENRY 
Fool! She went to Windsor only with me. Can you find no 
better lie! 
SMEATON 
It was many places! She came to my bed! It was wherever 
you like, whenever you like! Oh, God help me, let me go! 
Let me go free! I'll say whatever you like! 
HENRY 
Did Cromwell promise you your life if you said this? 
CROMWELL 
My lord! 
HENRY 
[Knocking pen and book from the clerk's hand Cease this pen- 
scratching! Answer me! Did he say you would live? 
SMEATON 
Yes. 
HENRY 
He lied to you. You're to die, musician. Say what you like 
you're to die! Speak now without lying, for it gains you 
nothing! 
SMEATON 
Why am I to die? 
HENRY 
You're to die.in any case, whatever's said from here on. 
And now that you know that, what happened between you 
and the queen? 
SMEATON 
[Coming to himself] Betweeri the queen and me? Nothing. She 
was kind and pleasant and just. I wouldn’t hurt her. But 
they’ve broken me with ropes and irons—and wooden wedges. 
HENRY 
Take him out. 
[A patirr /eads SMEATON out] 
And yet it could be true. [To Anne] You were no virgin when 
I met you first. You told me as much. You knew what it was 
to have men. 
ANNE 
Have you stepped into your own trap, my lord? Any evidence 
you have against me you yourself bought and paid for. Do 
you now begin to believe it? 
HENRY 
[Looks at her steadily for a moment, then turns| 1 was a fool to 
come here! 
ANNE 
Why did you come? 
HENRY 
Because I wanted to know! 
[He faces her again] 
Because I wanted to know! And still I don’t know! 
And no man ever knows! 
ANNE 
Whether I was unfaithful to you? 
HENRY 
Yes! Just that! Whether you were unfaithful to me while I 
loved you! But I'll never know! Whether you say aye or no 
I won't be sure either way! Fool that I am! That all men are! 
ANNE 
There are fools and fools, King Henry. Do you have a mo- 
ment to hear my side of it? 
HENRY 
No. 
ANNE 
Go then. 
But when you speak of fools—you’ve shut me up here 
to be tried for adultery and treason toward you. 
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I’m tried as if in a coffin—and those with me— 
in a cofin—the lid closed—no evidence— 
no voice—no air to breathe—no cell mates for us but 
torture— 
or lies—or false promises. 
You've done this because you love elsewhere— 
you want to forget me utterly, go on, have sons— 
and it’s easy with me—it’s only a death— 
not like that dreadful years-long tug of worlds 
you had to go through with Katharine. 
So you do this—and I know it— 
but now you come here 
to make sure whether there were truly adultery, 
because that would touch your manhood— 
or your pride! 
And you sit and listen, a cat in a corner, 
watching the pet mouse run before it dies. 
And then you come out—to make sure! 
And, oh fool of fools, 
even so, my heart and my eyes 
are glad of you! 
Fool of all women that I am, 
I’m glad of you here! 
Go, then. Keep your pride of manhood. 
You know about me now. 
HENRY 
Nan— 
ANNE 
Mind, I ask no pity of you— 
for I’m as proud as you—though my heart has played me 
this trick— 
and puts me here and you there— 
but I would like to ask you, what kind of court is this 
where the peers sit along the wall like painted figures, 
saying nothing, and the judge fears the prosecutor, 
and the truth isn’t wanted? 
Are you so afraid of me? Am I such a danger? 
HENRY 
This court was set up for a purpose. 
You know that. 
You've seen such courts. 
ANNE 
Yes. 
HENRY 
You were given a choice. 
ANNE 
When? 
HENRY 
A man you know 
came offering you a choice. 
I think you recall it. 
ANNE 
There was some suggestion 
the marriage could be nullified. 
I said no to that. 
The suggestion came from you? 
HENRY 
It came from me. 
ANNE 
I'd have to say no again. 
HENRY 
But think still once more 
about it, Nan. I have no wish to harm you. 
I am much moved by what you said. I’d rather 
a year cut out of my life than do you wrong. 
After those words of yours. 
Did you say— 
Did you say truly, you were glad of me here? 
ANNE 
I won’t say it again. 
But I did say it. 
And it was true. 
HENRY 
Then, 
let’s do this all gently, Nan, 
for old times’ sake. 
I have to prove that I can father a king 
to follow me. 
That was why I left Katharine— 
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why I turned to you. 
It’s why I must leave you now and turn to someone else, 
but it can be done all simply and gently, 
without this court or the headsman. 
ANNE 
How? 
HENRY 
If I’m to marry again 
you must somehow free me. Divorce won’t do, 
because that would leave Elizabeth the heir. 
Nullification of our marriage—that— 
if you would agree to it, and sign away 
all rights, and live at some distance— 
that would do it. 
ANNE 
Why must you leave a king to follow you, Henry? 
Why not a queen? 
HENRY 
This country’s never been ruled by a queen. 
I doubt that it could be. 
You and I, 
we'll not have a son now. 
God has spoken there. 
I must have my king’s sons elsewhere. 
And it grows late. 


I’m not young as I was. 
ANNE 


And what do you want of me? 

HENRY 
Go quietly. Sign the nullification. 
Live abroad with Elizabeth. You'll be cared for. 
Leave me free. 

ANNE 
No. 
Once we danced together, and I told you 
any children we had 
would be bastards. You promised me 
to change that—now you dance out of your promise 
and reduce to bastards again. Well, I won't do it. 
We were king and queen, man and wife together. I keep that 
Take it from me as best you can. 

HENRY 
You do leave no choice. 

ANNE 
Would you let this grind on 
the way it’s going? 

HENRY 
You would, if it served your purpose. 

ANNE 
1? 

HENRY 
I remember 
your saying, “Let them die,” upon a time. 
You've forgotten it, no doubt. 

ANNE 
No, I did say it. 
These things look different from the other end. 
If I'd known then what I feel now— 
I couldn’t have done it. 

HENRY 
No. 

ANNE 
I’ve been your wife. 
Could you do it to me? 

HENRY 
Yes. If you stood in my way. 
Defiantly. As you do. 

ANNE 
You’re not old. You've been long a king. 
But you're still young and could change. 
You said—on that one day when we loved each other— 
you remember—that one day when I loved you 
and you loved me—that you would change—would seek 

justice— 

would be such a king as men had hoped you'd be 
when you came to the throne? 
!t’s not too late for that. 
Only if you harden in your mind toward me, 
and say, it’s nothing, like the other rats and rabbits 
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let her be cut and torn and buried— 
then I think 
it will be indeed too late. 
The king—the great king 
you might have been, will have died in you. 
HENRY 
Now I'll tell you truly. 
I do want to begin again. 
And I can’t with you. 
You brought me into blood—that bloody business 
of the death of More and all the pitiful folk 
who were like him and wouldn’t sign. 
Your hand was to that. It’s bloodstained. 
ANNE 
And yours? Not yours? 
Will you give back what you stole from the monasteries, 
and the men executed? 
Will you resume with Rome? 
When you do that I'll take your word again. 
But you won’t do it. 
And what you truly want— 
you may not know it— 
is a fresh, frail, innocent maid who'll make you feel 
fresh and innocent again, - 
and young again. 
Jane Seymour is the name. It could be anyone. 
Only virginal and sweet. And when you've had her 
you ll want someone else. 
HENRY 
It’s not true. 
ANNE 
Meanwhile, to get her, 
You'll murder if you must. 
HENRY 
[Angry] Why, then you've decided. And so have I. 
Norfolk! 


[He starts away] 
ANNE 
[Flashing out] Before you go, perhaps 
You should hear one thing— 
I lied to you. 
I loved you, but I lied to you! I was untrue! 
Untrue with many! 
HENRY 
This is a lie. 
ANNE 
Is it? Take it to your grave! Believe it! 
I was untrue! 
HENRY 
Why, then, it’s settled. 
You asked for it. You shall have it. 
ANNE 
Quite correct. 
Only what I take to my grave you take to yours! 
With many! Not with one! Many! 
HENRY 
[To Norfolk] She’s guilty! She dies! 
Proceed with this mummery. 


[He turns] 


NORFOLK 


May we have your signature, my lord? 
HENRY 


Lend me your pen, 

[He takes the clerk's pen from his hand, pulls - paper from his 
pocket, and sits to write. The lights dim on all those present save 
Henry and Anne]| 

She lies, she lies. She was not unfaithful to me. 

And yet—if she were— 

She could—any woman could— 

and yet she lies! 

If she lies, let her die for lying! 

Let her die. 

[He writes} 

Oh God, oh God, 

sometimes I seem to sit in a motionless dream, 

and watch while I do a horrible thing 

and know that I do it, 

and all the clocks in all the world stand still—waiting. 
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What is she thinking in this halted interval 
while no mote falls through the shaft of sunlight 
and no man takes a breath? 
ANNE 
[To herself, as the lights dim on Henry) I've never thought what 
it was like to die. 
To become meat that rots. Then food for shrubs, 
and the long roots of vines. 
The grape could reach me. 
I may make him drunk before many years. 
Someone told me the story 
of the homely daughter of Sir Thomas More 
climbing at night up the trestles of London Bridge 
where they'd stuck her father’s head on a spike— 
and climbing down with it, and taking it home. 
To bury in the garden perhaps. 
Even so, it was death. And I ordered it. 
And Bishop Fisher, the old frail man. 
And Houghton. 
And the thousands. 
They lie there now. And the roots find them. 
—That was my dream! I remember— 
poor homely Margaret 
climbing into the darkness above the bridge 
and hunting among the stinking and bloody heads 
of criminals, till she found her father’s head, 
and pulling it from the spike, 
holding on with one hand, crying, almost falling, 
his beard matted and hard with blood. 
Then she must clasp the horrible thing against her breast, 
and climb down in the dark, holding by one hand, 
slipping, near falling, unable to see for tears. 
“Where is your father’s head?” they asked her. 
“In earth,” she said proudly. “How far do you pursue a 
great man after his death?” 
And they haven't found it, still. . . . 
Would they fix my head up on London Bridge? 
No. Even Henry would object to that. 
I’ve been his queen. He’s kissed my lips. 
He wouldn’t want it. I'll lie in lead—or brass. Meat. Dead 
meat. 
But if my head were on the bridge he wouldn’t climb to 
take it down. 
Nobody’d climb for me. I could stay and face up the river, 
and my long hair blow out and tangle round 
the spikes-—and my small neck. 
Till the sea birds took me, 
and there was nothing but a wisp of hair 
and a cup of bone. 
Sir Thomas More made a jest before he died. 
He spoke to the headsman at the foot of the scaffold— 
“Friend,” he said, “if you'll help me to get up, 
I'll see to the coming down.” 
I must think of something to say when the time comes. 
If I could say it—with the ax edge toward me. 
Could I do it? Could I lay my head down— 
and smile, and speak? Till the blow comes? 
They say it’s subtle. It doesn’t hurt. There’s no time. 
No time. That's the end of time. 
I wonder what will come of my little girl 
when she must go on alone. 
HENRY 
[Rising, the paper in his hands] Shall I tear this? 
ANNE 
No. 
Go your way, and I'll go mine. 
You to your death, and I to my expiation. 
For there is such a thing as expiation. 
It involves dying to live. 
HENRY 
Death is a thing the coroner can see. 
I'll stick by that. 
ANNE 
A coroner wouldn’t know you died young, Henry. 
And yet you did. 
HENRY 
[Turning away) Burn these records! 


[He kicks the clerk's book, which lies on the floor, and goes out. 
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The lights go out on the scene] 
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The lights come up on Henry, who sits writing in his accustomed place. 
There are papers before him, and a number of pens, also an inkhorn. A 
penknife lies with the pens. 
HENRY 

I’ve worked all night. 

There’s light in the window. 

They say you need less sleep as you grow older. 

Or more. 

One or the other. This night I’ve had none. 

[He puts out a hand| 

Yet my hand’s steady as a tree. 

And the writing’s firm as a boy’s. 

This is the morning she’s to die. I’d almost forgotten. 

That would have shaken me, ten years ago. 

Not now. 

[He lays the quill down] 

I need a new pen. 

[He takes up the penknife and begins to cut a new quill with 

practiced hand. The boom of a single cannon is heard) 

Nan is dead. Well, so much for Nan. That’s over. 

[He pares tranquilly at the quill. Suddenly there's blood on the 

paper and on his hands. He rises, throws down the knife and 

quill, stanching the blood with a handkerchief| 

And so your hands are steady, are they? 

[He needs and finds another kerchief] 

Open the bag you lug behind you, Henry. 

Put in Nan’s head. 

Nan’s head, 

and her eyes, and the lips you kissed. 

Wherever you go they'll follow after you now. 

Her perfume will linger 

in every room you enter, and the stench 

of her death will drive it out. . . 

Get on with your work. 

[He sits, wraps a kerchief about his hand, dips the new pen, and 

writes] 

These are not empty things you do. 

[As he bends over his table Anne is seen standing opposite him. 

Her hair is piled on top of her head, and the fur collar turned 

down. There is a ring of blood about her neck. HENRY looks up) 

It’s Nan. 

No doubt I'll sometimes see you when I’m alone. 

It’s.not over yet between us, is it? 

Strangely enough 

it will never be over between us, or in our world, 

Nan girl. More than that—what we did, 

thinking we did it for ourselves—our hate and our passion— 

these were somehow arranged for us by our masters— 

by the people of this kingdom— 

or made use of by them. 

You thought you did what you wished. 

I thought, no, I was the cleverer—all went as I wished. 

But truly it all went as the people wished. 

We were the puppets and they dangled us 

to a tune they were playing. 

[She smiles] 

Why do you smile? 

That’s not quite true, is it? That’s my sophistry again. 

I can hear you saying that the blame is ours, that for what we 

do we pay, that nothing’s ever forgiven. 

Perhaps. 

But one thing we do know—it will never be ended, 

never be puc back the way it was. 

Nothing can ever be put back the way it was. 

The limb that was cut from Rome won't graft to that trunk 

again. 

What we were will be permanent in England, 

however it came about, 

whether your will, 

or mine, 

or theirs. 











CURTAIN 
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repertory plan. Since the repertoire 
ranges over the whole of classic and 
modern dramatic and operatic litera- 
ture, it is obvious that Germany can 
offer its people a large feast of great 
theatre. In England, America, and 
France the theatre is centered to far 
too great an extent in the capital: the 
hinterland is theatre-starved. So long 
a decentralized country, or not a 
country at all,Germany has many cen- 
ters; and this was a blessing for her 
theatre if not for her politics. “Ger- 
man theatre” means not only Berlin 
but Hamburg, Diisseldorf, Stuttgart, 
Munich. .. . Again, at least since the 
18th century, the theatre was able to 
establish itself in Germany as some- 
thing more than a spiritual cocktail 
bar; as, in fact, a place where one is 
at the same time amused and in- 
structed; as, in a word, a cultural in- 
stitution. If I had to compare a munic- 
ipal theatre in Germany with any- 
thing, say, in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
I would have to compare it not with 
any dramatic organization there, but 
with the symphony orchestra, which 
has the support of the community and 
is also devoted to the best music of 
all periods. 

The German theatre still exists, and 
has more of merit left than one could 
guess. If some of their actors are ham, 
it is fair to note that many are not; 
our young actors in England and 
America might well envy the experi- 
ence their German compeers still get 
in playing great parts in great plays. 
Judging by what I have seen, I should 
place more value on this experience 
than on drama schools. 

My article in the January 1949 
THEATRE ARTs contained the sen- 
tence: “If in the thirties one heard 
much less about German theatre, the 
chief reason was obvious: Hitler had 
destroyed it.” In a passage which was 
cut, I qualified this statement, and I 
must further qualify it now by observ- 
ing that it is an exaggeration. Hitler 
did not entirely destroy the theatre. 
| had written: “By liquidating the 
avant-garde, Hitler took the heart out 
of classic productions as well: for 
classics in the theatre are seen 
through modern eyes or not at all.” 
But not every member of the avant- 
garde was liquidated or wholly frus- 
trated. It seems that designers like 
Gaspar Neher, directors like Erich 
Engel, and actors like Gustaf Gruend- 
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has a change of heart that almost 
amounts to a rebirth, and decides to 


tionship. In the final scene Alexander | 


embark on his Indian campaign as 


an exponent of practical democracy; 
the only outward sign of this was an 
acceleration of Scofield’s already fan- 
tastically rapid speech. These short- 
comings were not the fault of the 
actor, but of under-writing and under- 
direction in a production in which 
both writing and direction were often 
ostentatious. 
Jean Anouilh’s 
sion of Sophocles’ 


Existentialist ver- 
“Antigone”’ left 
the feeling that one had had one’s 
money's worth. Here the age-old fun- 
damental arguments were relustred 
by the hard brilliance of the adaptor’s 
mind, intensified by honest, fact- 
finding direction and acting. Wearing 
evening for without 
nosepaste or a wig, Laurence Olivier 
the It was a 
pleasure to see the actor as he is, 


clothes, once 


played Chorus. rare 
and to be reminded how great is his 
natural ammunition; the beautiful 
noble head, the expert and elegant 
of the 

Laurence Olivier is a manifestation 
of nature enriched by art—and dili- 
As a younger man he had grave 
faults, which in retrospect seem 
analogous to Scofield’s. Olivier, too, 
had trouble with his deportment; 
Olivier’s voice grated, and had only 
a small unwieldy range. Today his in- 
souciant grace is an oblique delight, 
and it would not be unreasonable to 
bet that he 
production; 


carriage body. 


ce — 
gence. 


is fanatical about voice 
he has his own under 
such flexible control that there are no 


chances he cannot take with it. And 
in “Antigone” he took them, though 


they were always legitimately in the 
mood of the play, so that at the back 
of one’s mind there was a picture of 
a small boy on a bicycle and an echo, 
“Look! Look! No hands!” 
the beatific qualities have matured, 
are considered, and operate through 
knowledge and experience. When he 
addressed the audience, as Anouilh’s 
mouthpiece in his com- 
passion was disciplined as well as 


“Antigone,” 
abundant: it was the gentlest of all 
scourges, 

\s a director, Olivier inspires his 
actors; they blossom. One can’t help 


hoping that sometime during the next 
Paul Scofield will be | 
The | 
result would be a treat for the public; 
and surely a rewarding experience for 
as it must have been 
when El Greco was a pupil of Titian. | 


year or two 


directed by Laurence Olivier. 


both artists, 
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will accept a limited number 
of junior members to work with 
the regular company for the 
eleven-week season beginning 
June 22, 1949. 


No tuition fee, moderate room 
and board, competitive casting 
for regular stock season and 
weekly radio programs. .. . 
Will try out several new shows, 
also two musicals. 







for information write: 


TOM REDDY 
MAVERICK SUMMER THEATRE, 
Woodstock, N. Y. 





BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of ability within the 
student—a spark discovered quickly 
and candidly, through a program 
of frequent public plays. 

Current student production: 


The first non-professional 
performance of 


Command Decision 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 









IVORYTON 


SUVMIVMIER PLAYHOUSE 
and 


PHEATRE SCHOOL 


20th Seaso 


MILTON STIEFEI 


Director 


@ Students play with this fa- 
mous professional Stock 
Co. and stars each week. 

® Practical experience under 
top-flight professionals in 
a professional environment. 


e@ Our practice of LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT has resulted in 
an unusually high percentage 
of professional engagements 
for our students. 


VISITING STARS 
Katharine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 
Betty Field Martha Scott 
William Bendix Henry Hull 


Cornel Wilde Paul Robeson 

Mitzi Green Celeste Holm 
Francis Lederer Ethel Waters 
James Dunn Rosemary DeCamp 
Penny Singleton John Beal 


Jean Pierre Aumont Ezra Stone 
Fred Stone Glenda Farrell 
Dame May Witty John Carridine 


@ Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


17th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


JULY 12th-AUGUST 20th, 1949 
————< @f——_—__. 


DRAMA, Art including professional class, Piano 
and Choral Music, Short Story Writing, Play- 
writing, Ballet, Weaving and Design, Leather- 
craft, and Oral French. 


A combination of education and recreation in 
the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


For Calendar write: 
Director, Department of Extension 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 





RICHMON D 

SUMMER THEATRE 

MeVey Theatre, Richmond, Va. 
Third Season—Starting June 20th 


OFFERS TEN QUALIFYING 
STUDENTS practical training and 
experience with a fine professional 
company under expert direction and 
instruction. Eight weeks. 


Modern playhouse, swimming pool, 
delightful surroundings. Moderate 
tuition. 


Write: Bertram Yarborough, Director, 
49 Prospect S.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 








| The Gallant at 
The Playhouse 


(continued from page 39) 


you heap Pelion upon Ossa, glory up- 
on glory. All the eyes in the galleries 
will leave walking after the players 
and follow only you; the simplest dolt 
in the house snatches up your name, 
and when he meets you in the street, 
or you fall into his hands in the mid- 
dle of a watch, his word shall be taken 
for you—he'll cry “He’s such a gal- 
lant!”? and you pass. And in addition 
you will be publishing your temper- 
ance to the world, making it seem that 
you resort not thither to taste vain 
pleasure with a hungry appetite, but 
only as a gentleman to spend a foolish 
hour or two because you have nothing 
else to do. By talking, you disrelish 
the audience and disgrace the author; 
marry, you take up a strong opinion 
of your own judgement and enforce 
the poet to take pity of your weak- 
ness, and, by some dedicated sonnet, 
to bring you to a better paradise if 
only to stop your mouth. 

Before the play begins, fall to play- 
ing cards. You may win or lose and 
beat one another by confederacy, yet 
share the money when you meet at 
supper. To gull the ragamuffins that 
stand aloof gaping at you, throw the 
cards (having first torn four or five of 
them) round about the stage as though 
you had lost; it matters not if the four 
knaves lie on their backs and outface 
the audience, there’s none such fools 
as dare take exceptions at them. Ere 
the play go off, better knaves than 
they will fall into the company. 

If the writer be a fellow that hath 
epigrammed you, or hath had a flirt 
with your mistress, or hath brought 
your feather or your red beard or your 
little legs upon his stage, you shall 
disgrace him worse than by tossing 
him in a blanket or giving him the 
bastinado in a tavern, if, in the middle 
of his play (be it pastoral or comedy, 
moral or tragedy) you rise with a 
screwed and discontented face from 
your stool to be gone; no matter 
whether the scenes be good or not 
the better they are, the worse must 
you distaste them. Being on your feet, 
sneak not away like a coward, but sa- 
lute all your gentle acquaintance that 
are spread either on the rushes or on 
stools about you, and draw what troop 
you can after you from the stage. The 
mimics are beholden to you for allow- 


| ing them elbow room, and if the Poet 








PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE 
PASADENA 1 @« CALIFORNIA 


American 
Reperto 
Theatre 


New Address: 
Coronet Theatre Building 
368 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 36, Calif. 
1949 STUDIO CLASSES 
Beginning: July 5-September 26 
Faculty Includes: 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 
WILLIAM COTTRELL 
ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 





LELAND POWERS 
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RADIO and THEATRE 





Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 








ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION DICTION 





STATION ROUTINE 
Known for Over Forty Years 
For Success of Its Graduates 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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cries “A pox go with you!” care not 
for that—no music without frets. 
If either the company or indisposi- 
tion of the weather bind you to sit it 
out, my counsel is then that you turn 
plain ape, take up a rush, and tickle 
the earnest ears of your fellow gal- 
lants. To make other fools fall a-laugh- 
ing, mew at passionate speeches, 
whew at the children’s action, whistle 
at the songs; and above all curse at 
the sharers, that whereas the same 


day you had bestowed forty shillings | 


on an embroidered felt and feather 
for your mistress in the Court, or your 
punk in the City, within two hours 
you encounter the very same upon 
the stage, when the haberdasher swore 
the original was made that morning. 
The next places that are filled, after 
the playhouses be emptied, are (or 


ought to be) the taverns. Into a tav-| | 


ern then let us next march, where the 


brains of one hogshead must be beat- | 


en out to fill up another. ... 


The New Films 


(continued from page 8) 


son, who is likable, humorous, and 
sympathetic as his wife; and to Frank 
Morgan who, like Stewart, drops his 
mannerisms to give a natural per- 
formance. The screenplay by Douglas 
Morrow and Guy Trosper is mature, 
consistent, and moving without being 
sentimental. Sam Wood directed. 

e In “Saraband,”’ a new J. Arthur 
Rank release, pageantry runs riot as 
it seldom has on the screen. But “‘Sa- 
raband,”’ a Technicolor treat for the 
eyes as only the English know how to 
make one, also contrives to be some- 
thing of a treat for the mind as well. 


In telling the story of George the| 


First, the German who succeeded to 
the English throne and from whom 
stems today’s Royal Family, ‘Sara- 
band” is amazingly realistic. Showing 
his German years, it makes the young 
George a gluttonous monster, a lecher 
uninterested in matters of state, and 
a coward. 

With all this, beautiful Joan 
Greenwood, and lavish pageantry too, 
“Saraband” is quite a bearable film. 
It’s well worth seeing. 

e What can happen when a sultry 
young prostitute encounters a man 


who does not immediately make a pass | 


at her is detailed with gripping real- 


ism in a French film called “Dédée.” | 


In this case the prostitute falls deeply 
in love with a man who is nice to her, 
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|= Feagin School 
of Drama & Radio 


An intensive course of study designed for training the 
individual in preparation for professional work in 


*STAGE *SCREEN * RADIO * TELEVISION 
34th Year. Public appearances while in training. Courses in Speech, 
Personality, Poise. Separate H.S. and Children's Depts. Caf. T. 


Summer Terms—July 5 & August 8 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y., CO 5-0926 





GREENBUSH SUMMER THEATRE 

Within 22 miles of Times Square 
Now accepting applications for tuition free Apprentices 
e Study and Act before paying audiences with Professional 
Equity A Company « Living quarters on theatre premises. 















Classes in all important phases of the 
theatre under Professional Instructors plus 
acting with Professional Equity A Com- 








JUNE 12-SEPTEMBER 4, Beautiful coun- 
try, excellent food, healthful surround- 
ings, and all vacation activities available, 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE—LEE, MASS. 


TED SHAWN Director 


announces the 


SUMMER SEASON - 1949 


Outstanding Faculty for Classes in 
MODERN 
ETHNOLOGIC CHOREOGRAPHY 
AMERICAN DANCE BODY CONDITIONING 
Weekly Performances in Dance Festival Theatre 


for infermation regarding summer courses and theatre programs: 


Management: LYCETT-PECK ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1001, 441 Lexington Avenue at 44th $?. N 


Founder 


BALLET 















ew York 17, New York 












Only School of Its Kind in Hollywood! 


Hollywood Bow Academy 


of Theatre Arts 
8-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 


beginning 


JUNE 23, 1949 


Write: 2580 No. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Faculty and Lecturers Include 
Authorities from Stage, Motion Picture, 
Radio and Television Fields 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 
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15TH SEASON 


in the famous “Theatre in a 
Garden.” 


OPENS JUNE 30 (TO 
SEPT. 5) 


Daily performances, except 
Wednesdays; two plays each 
week, all season! 


Professional ensemble, distin- 
guished guest actors, stimulat- 
ing atmosphere, outdoor living 
on the shore of picturesque 
Green Bay in Wisconsin’s re- 
sort country. 


Inquiries Are Invited from Student 
Actors, Young Professionals, 
and Technicians. 


Write: Secretary 


THE PENINSULA PLAYERS 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING 
ACTING CLASSES 


For interviews write or phone: 
130 W. 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
GR 5-3402 


MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction with the famous 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Ogunquit, Maine 
For further information address: 


MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 


Dartmouth Street 


78 
Forest Hills, L. L, New York City 
or Ogunquit, Maine 











and they enact their episode together 
against the background of the sordid 
Antwerp waterfront. Though there is 
a story here in the efforts of Dédée 
to break away from her pimp-lover, 
the picture is made forceful by the 
heavy, brooding air of sex which gives 
it an impact like a blow in the emo- 
tional solar plexus. For part of this 
some of the melodramatic scenes are 
responsible, but principally it’s the 
performance of Simone Signoret as 
Dédée. Looking like sex incarnate, 
with some of the quality of the early 
Dietrich, she nevertheless conveys the 
loss and hopelessness of a girl in post- 
war Europe who suffers, to quote the 
program note, from displaced morals. 

—VOYEUR 


The New Records 


(continued from page 6) 


ten, but the cast in the recording (all 
of whom were in the original English 
production) is uncommonly accom- 
plished. Their understanding of Mr. 
Britten’s idiom is obvious, and their 
interpretation of it excellent. All of 
them deserve praise—there is prac- 
tically no difference in importance be- 
tween this work’s “‘large”’ and “‘small” 
parts—but special honors go to Joan 
Cross as the Female Chorus, Nancy 
Evans as Lucretia, and most of all to 
Peter Pears, the Male Chorus. Regi- 
nald Goodall conducts with precision, 
and the whole undertaking was super- 
vised by Mr. Britten. Anyone inter- 
ested in modern lyric theatre will be 
especially interested by this impor- 
tant album. 

In a real outburst of modernism 
RCA-Victor has also released Béla 
Bart6k’s First Sonata for violin and 
piano, played by Yehudi Menuhin and 
Adolph Baller. The work dates from 
1921, when Bart6k was forty years 


old, and is on a par with his best 


| chamber works. Strength is probably 


the music’s main characteristic; a | 
controlled tension enhances even the | 
work’s slower sections, but its basis is | 
rather muscular than nervous. The | 
music reveals Bart6k’s fascination 
with Eastern European folk music, for 
the entire work is pervaded by its 
rhythmic and melodic cast, translated | 
by the syncopations and slightly bit- | 
ter lyricism which mark most of this 
master’s later music. Mr. Menuhin 
has shown himself before to be a sen- | 
sitive interpreter of Barték; in the 
present recording he gets rare collab- 
oration from Mr. Baller, who pro- | 





































150 ACTORS 
WANTED! 


for the Summer 
Theatre Circuit 


NEXT MONTH, begin your 
theatre career at America’s 
largest theatre colony, 
where 1,900 young actors have 
trained for positions in theatre 
and radio. 








The famous Plymouth Drama 
Festival, at the gateway of Cape 
Cod, opens its 14th year on 
July 4. After 5 weeks of inten- 
sive professional stock training, 
every talented member 
will be placed in one of 
the 12 theatres on the 
Summer Theatre Cireuit, 
all long-established playhouses 
of high reputation. 





There are 14 directors at this 
amazing theatre colony of 16 
buildings beside the sea, in his- 
toric Pilgrim Plymouth. Al- 
though this is the most popular 
summer training-base in Amer- 
ica, the cost is less than staying 
at a good hotel. Approved for 
Veterans. Organized under the 
State of Mass. as a non-profit 
civic institution. Its placement 
record is the highest of any sim- 
ilar institution in the nation. 
Write for booklet, “Results,” and 
catalog. State your background 


fully. 


PLYMOUTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 



















theatre 
workshop 


dinectors HORTON FOOTE and 
WeCTOTS  WNCENT DONEHUE 


3 year training including appren- 


ticeship in a professional theatre. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20, 1949 


approved for veterans 
catalog on request 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


1322 NEW YORK AVENUE, NW, WASHINGTON 5 
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Largest 

collection the 

world's finest costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 


jects the difficult piano part with great 
clarity and taste. For those new Bar- 
t6k fans which this set will surely 


| win, let me suggest that they go on to 
| the Second Sonata, available on Con- 


cert Hall in a brilliant reading by Tos- 
sy Spivakovsky and Artur Balsam. 
Serge Koussevitzky has just wound 


_up his final season as conductor of 


Shows, night clubs and dresses an average of 
100 amateur productions every week. Send us 
a list of your requirements and be sure Brooks 
costumes your next show! 


BRO O K § 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 


| the Boston Symphony. During his 
_ twenty-five years with that great band 
he has demonstrated such complete 
mastery of certain works that they 
have come to be thought of as Kous- 
sevitzky specials. Most of them he got 
| round to recording years ago; those 
recordings are now technically obso- 
lete, but RCA-Victor has had the fore- 
sight to have Koussevitzky re-record 
them before retiring from leadership 
of the orchestra which he built into 
A the best in the world. Some, such as 

| the second suite from Ravel’s “‘Daph- 
nis and Chloé” and Prokofieff’s “‘Clas- 
sical” Symphony, have already been 
released. The latest to appear is Ra- 
vel’s endearing suite ‘Ma Mére 


VAnderbilt 6-5060 





cA BOOK of matchless beauty 

and contentevery two months 
to members at $3.75 — books 
thatare winningawardsfortheir | 
format! Send for free brochure: | }+()..* The music’s transparent sim- 
STORY CLASSICS,EMMAUS12,PA. | 4 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


DANCE ENCYCLOPEDIA $7.50 
Anatole Chujoy 


BALLET IN AMERICA 6.00 
George Amberg 
BORZO!I BOOK OF MODERN 
DANCE 
Margaret Lloyd 
PLAYER'S GUIDE (New Edition) 


(We are the only book shop from 
which this is obtainable) 


LIGHT UP THE SKY 
Moss Hart 


THE PLAYGROUND 


James Broughton 


48 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 








DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


PLAYS FOR 
NON-PROFESSIONAL 
PRODUCTION 


& 
Send for New Catalogue 


* 
DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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plicity has never been more fully real- 
ized than in this recorded perform- 
ance, nor its charm more genuinely 
brought to life. The five sections are 
entitled “‘Pavane for the Sleeping 
Beauty,”® “Hop o’ My Thumb,” “‘Lai- 
deronnette, Empress of the Pagodas,” 
“Beauty and the Beast,” and “The 
Fairy Garden.” 

Columbia has issued two outstand- 


ing vocal albums, one by Desi Halban | 


and the other by Helen Traubel. Miss 
Traubel has selected eight arias with 
sacred texts, ranging from Bach’s 
**Komm, siisser Tod!”? and some Han- 
del selections to Bizet’s ““Agnus Dei” 
and two airs from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah.” Miss Traubel has the stat- 
ure to do these songs eloquently; she 
receives expert orchestral accompani- 
ment conducted by Charles O’Con- 
nell. —AUDITAX 


|The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 9) 


119 to 128 will understand. 

As usual Shaw’s tendency to ser- 
monize draws sparks from the flint of 
his intellect, whether they be phrases 
like his opposition to “sending prole- 
tarian winners of scholarships to pro- 


prietarian schools” or calling Disraeli 


“the Tory Democrat”; and sentences 
like “You cannot be imposed on by 
baronets as such if you belong to the 
republic of art.” It is not surprising 


Write for details, or send rough sketches, for 
estimates and color renderings. Include 
measurements. 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


A 











destined for many repeat 
performances 





POWERSTAT DIMMERS 


To give that stage production a professional, big-theatre atmosphere, 
use the handy portable, “PACKAGED” POWERSTAT Dimmers to 
dim, brighten and blend stage lighting. School, church, community 
and amateur theatrical groups, as well as small theatres, find these 


POWERSTAT Dimmers ideal . . . offering the facilities of large 
switchboard installations at a fraction of the cost. 


Type DBR6-850 provides six efficient 850-watt dimmers built into 
a compact, black wrinkle-finished cabinet. Each dimmer operates 
independently to handle six different lighting circuits. This multi- 
circuit dimmer features simple installation, minimum maintenance, 
complete protection and easy, economical operation. A separate fuse 
protects each of the 6 circuits; each has its individual “on-off” switch, 
indicating light and output receptacle. Overall dimensions are 1412” x 
1878” x 914”. Reinforced carrying straps facilitate moving the unit 
from one location to another. 

Another portable, “PACKAGED”, multi-circuit POWERSTAT Dim- 
mer is Type DBP3-1700. Consists of Three 1700-watt dimmers in one 
efficient cabinet. Each dimmer in this handy “package” can be 
mechanically interlocked to a master control for group operation. 
Dimensions: 154” x 364%” x 13”. 
Handles, supplied for ease in 
carrying, are removable to allow 
for gang mounting when more 


than three circuits are to be con- 
trolled. 

Send for information on these 
two portable, “PACKAGED” 
POWERSTAT Dimmers . . . also 
for details on the complete line 
of POWERSTAT Dimmers — manually operated or motor-driven — 
built to meet every lighting control need. 


WRITE 1069 DEMERS AVENUE, BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


POWERSTAT VARIABLE TRANSFORMERS © VOLTBOX A-C POWER SUPPLIES © STABILINE VOLTAGE REGULATORS 
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that he continues to pay tribute to the 
men who first directed his social con- 
sciousness and to the role that it 
played in his career. Quite the wisest 
thing he ever did, he claims, was to 
force his friendship on the undersized 
man whom he first met at a meeting 
of the “Zetetical” debating society. 
“From that time,” Shaw writes, “I 
was not merely a futile Shaw but a 
committee of Webb and Shaw,” surely 
as formidable a combination as any 
that ever laid siege to the citadels of 
Conservatism. He is referring, of 
course, to Sidney Webb, later Baron 
Passfield by courtesy of the first 
Labor Party administration, “now 
buried in Westminster Abbey at my 
urgent demand.” Shaw extends this 
tribute to the entire Fabian “Pollit- 
bureau,” claiming that he was often 
only its amanuensis. He maintains, 
with becoming but exaggerated mod- 
esty, that “the reputedly brilliant ex- 
traordinary Shaw” was brilliant and 
extraordinary thanks to the Fabian 
brotherhood that knocked much non- 
sense, ignorance, and vulgar provin- 
ciality out of his system. He does not, 
however, explain what distinguished 
him from others who held the same 
views as himself or were exposed to 
the same education, whether Marxist 
or Fabian, but who could not write 
like him. That is what ultimately 
matters—above all the rest. 

Perhaps this must remain a secret 
between him and God, and it is not 
at all certain that even Shaw himself 
knows. Otherwise he would have bal- 
anced the tribute he pays to his social 
awakening with an equally emphatic 
treatment of what made him Shaw 
the artist. He has only intimations, as 
when he insists that his plays are no 
more economic treatises than Shakes- 
peare’s, and when he explains that his 
kind of play would be impossible un- 
less the characters were endowed with 
powers of self-consciousness and self- 
expression they would not possess in 
real life. (“You could not have 
7Esop’s fables unless the animals 
talked.”’) 

Still, it is best to go to this latest 
book by Shaw not so much for in- 
formation as for pleasure, and the 
twenty or more photographs add to 
that pleasure. My favorite one shows 
the Methuselah of the theatre at the 
piano. The caption reads “Singing 
and Playing.” Perhaps there is more 
truth in these three words in their 
fullest sense than in anything any of 
us has written about him. 

JOHN GASSNER 
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AND THIS IS 
MIGHTY WONDERFUL 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





BUT THIS IS EASY 





Gan, you believe in saving. 

But it’s mighty hard to make yourself take cash 
out of your pocket, and time out of your day, to do 
it regularly. 

The sure way, the easy way to do your saving is 
to get started on an automatic savings plan with 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Like this... 

1. If you're on a payroll, sign up in the Payroll 
Savings Plan, then forget it. From then on the 
money saves itself—so much per week, or so 
much per month. 

2. If you're not on a payroll, sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. Equally easy. 
You decide how much you want to put into 
bonds every month, your bank does the rest. 


In just ten years after you start buying bonds, your 
money starts coming back.to you—well-fattened! 
Every $3 you invest today brings you back $4 to 
make possible all the wonderful things you dream of 
doing. 

And remember—any time you need your money for 
emergencies, you can get it back in minutes, without 


losing interest, 
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Napoleon chose (HAVE , 


Today, discriminating people 
all over the world choose 


Courvoisier C ognac for its 


matchless flavor and aroma. 


Noticeably unique flavor 
Unchanging quality 
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